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DISTRICT  OF  JVEIF-jrEESEr,  ««. 

BE  IT  REMKMBF.RED,  That  on  the  nrmty-nintb  day  of  Aagost,  in  iht  thiitr-Wfcmh 
ynur  of  the  indi-p'^DCv  of  tht-  Uniud  Statrs  of  Aiutrica,  Samod  StaiJiope  Smith,  or  the  aid 
diftricrt.  hath  depoiitn!  in  this  ofAct  thr  titk:  of  a  haok,  tht>  richt  whrKoThr  claimt  at  author,  in 
the.wonb  foUowiniTj  tu  i»it :  *'  The  Ltirtaiw  cinvcted  ana  impro«'«d,  which  havr  hem  de- 
linTvd  fbr  a  «(rri««  oi  T<tu^  in  tbf  oolkgt^  uf  Nt^w^Jtriey,  on  the  tiunms  of  moial  and  politiedl 
lihilou)ptiy,  h}-  the  RrV.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  O.  L.  L.  D.  The  former  |ttrt  emDmriw; 
l<t,  Thi'  i^rtTMl  princiDW  of  human  nMare  ciAridrred  as  a  Mbjrct  of  nMval  taeoee.  ad,  Ttte 
principlct  of  ithirs,  or  the  moral  relations  and  dutin  of  men.  3d.  Tikr  priociplet  of  natunl  the- 
oloi^ .  4th,  A>xl  Uutiy,  Thoit-  of  tironomict,  <»  fainilv  illations,  as  prrparMory  to  the  oonnde- 
ratJO>i  of  the  n-Utiuns  ai«l  cfutiet  of  eivil  and  poKticml  ufb.  The  lattrr  fMut  tanbracin^j  1st,  The 
rults  which  oiight  to  n-gnht'-  the  ctaduet  of  men  fowaids  one  anudier  lu  a  state  of  cinl  socifty, 
andtbemeau  of  mfonrli:^  those  niles*  9d.  The  rules  and  principh:*  whidi  gite  the  form  to 
tbeaiieiHy  nr  i|;m-rramait  itiKif,  aiid  which dinct  its opcntno*.  3d,  And  finally.  The  rnlea 
which  «SiMiki  gOTtm  tlie  conduct  of  indepradcnt  gormunents or  states  to  ore  auothrr-the  whole 
coinpn-ht  Tiding  th4Mte  general  principlei  on  the  subjnrts  of  jurispnidenee.  noiitict,  and  pofalie 
law,  ur  fly*  law  of  ^mmtv  niifl  mtinut,  with  which  erery  man  or  Uhnal  ii^rawtMii  In  a  free 
coT.tn  ouerht  to  lie  ac<|UHii<ted.— In  confimnitT  tDthe«rt  of  theeoafans  of  ^e  United  Scatiw 
ei.iitkTi  *'  Au  art  fur  the  <.i«coun«nueiitof  Inmini^,  by  •ecnrinK^thecounof  na^chartSLaad 
Inoks.  to  tlie  HUthin  and  ptopri^ton  of  such  eopnfs,  duniir  the  tunes  Ukrrin  meoDOMd,'*  and 
also  nil  :H.-t  i-.ttitli  i1  "  An  act  suppkmei rtar}  loan  net  entitled  an  aet  fcr  the  imtmrngaaa^  of 


Jeaniin?,  by  viuri.ir  thi  copies  urmap*.  charts,  aiid  books,  to  the  authors  and  nrapneton oT 
such  nipies  diiriue;  tht-  time  tbeiriii  mentioned,  and  <>xtiiidii|r  the  benefit  thcTCafto  tbe  iris  oT 
dui^iiii^,  ragravMii^  and  etdune  histoneal  ana  other  prints." 

ROBERT  BOGGS, 

'   Clerk  of  the  District  of  jr.  Jersey. 
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LECTDRE  L 


INTRODUCTORY. 

FhUosophy,  its  nature  and  desigw^DvouUd  mto  two 
(rafidie^— In  oU  Us  incestigatums  necessary  to  pursue 
the  method  of  analysis-'^  law  of  nature,  what  %— Of 
themutual  mftuence  of  the  body  and  the  minJ^Thene^ 
eessity  of  enquhing  if  human  nature  he  one,  or  consists 
of  different  speeieS'^The  same  rules  of  phUosophiaing 
to  be  observed  in  moral  as  in  natural  phUosophy'^The 
importanee  of  the  ^cienc^-Jte  dijiculties,  and  the  cause 
of  them. 

PHILOSOPHT  is  an  iiiTestigatioii  of  the  constita* 
tion  and  laws  of  nature,  both  in  the  physical  and  moral 
world,  as  far  as  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  unaided 
by  the  lights  of  revelation,  are  eompetent  to  diseorer 
thenu  In  this  enquiry  we  ean  proceed,  with  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  arriving  at  truth,  only  by  a  careful  and 
extensive  induction  of  &ets,  whence  we  may  hope  ulti- 
mately, to  attain  to  some  acqmuntaaoo  with  the  prin^ 
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tiM  mpeedrelr.  We  are,  erideatlf  9  aoc  calaed  whk 
lij  wUdk  we  eaa  nuaediately  iaspcci  Acir  es-* 
^,  aad  discen  their  iatnnle  siraetare,  aad  dbeaee  be 
aUe,  aateecdeatty  I0  ciperitaee»  I0  aaiieipate  Ike  cftets 
af  their  actita,  either  liagijry  ar  ia  aaj  possSUe  eMririaa- 
tiea.  Ia  order  to  aaderstaad  the  woib  of  ma  iafiahe 
mind,  aad  to  draw  from  them  may  aaef al  iafbimatioB,  a 
feeing  80  limited  m  Us  eapaeities  as  nma,  shooM  be  eoa- 
tented  sim^y  to  observe  their  eileets  with  mtteotion,  and 
earefnlly  to  remailL  how  those  eifeets  are  Taried  m  differ- 
ent sitoations  and  eonaexions,  whenee  only  we  ean  form 
general  rules  eoneeming  their  operation  in  aU  sim- 
ilar and  analogous  eases.  The  wiidom  of  modem  science 
has  justly  ezeluded  from  philosophy  all  hypotheses,  by 
which  the  <qierations  of  nature  are  attempted  to  be  eon* 
jecturally  explained.  Indeed,  when  a  mind  so  feeUe  in 
its  powers,  and  cireumseribed  in  its  views,  as  that  of  man, 
attempts  to  explain  by  conjecture  the  infinite  plans  of  the 
Deity,  or  to  unfold  a  priori^  as  it  is  called  in  the  language 
of  the  sehoolsi  the  phenomena  that  result  from  their  in- 
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ierutable  sUmcture^  it  is  perhaps  impossible  that  it  should 
not  err^  or  that  it  should  aj^roaeh  even  near  the  truth. 
— liet  liiypotheais  have  anteeedently  formed  its  conjeeture 
on  any  phenomenon  in  nature^  with  wUeh  experiment 
has  sinee  made  the  philosopher  in  some  degree  acquaint- 
ed;  as^  for  example^  on  the  manner  in  which  the  eye  per- 
eeives  objects  by  the  rays  of  the  sun;  or  on  the  laws  of 
that  spark  which  we  elicit  by  friction  from  a  cylinder  of 
glass  5  no  man  can  doubt  but  that,  before  the  principles 
of  optics  were  diseoYcred,  and  the  structure  of  the  eye 
laid  open  by  anatomical  dissection ;  or  before  the  science 
of  electricity  was  explained,  ten  thousand  conjectures 
might  have  been  framed,  and  all  should  have  been  almost 
infinitely  and  equally  distant  from  the  actual  fact.  Ex- 
perience, therefore,  and  a  diligent  and  attentive  observa- 
tion of  the  course  of  nature,  and  of  theactions  of  man- 
kind in  every  variety  of  situation  in  which  they  may  be 
placed,  is  the  only  legitimate  mean  of  attaining  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  laws  of  either  the  material,  or  the 
moral  world.  But  when  experience  has  once  conducted 
us  from  efiects  up  to  theii'  causes,  we  may,  in  analogous 
cases,  be  reconducted  by  the  same  means,  from  causes 
with  which  we  have  become  acquainted,  to  the  efiects 
which  may  be  expected  in  known  situations,  to  result  from 
them.  For  such  conclusions,  the  constancy  observed  in 
nature  affords  us  just  grounds.  l¥e  are  taught  by  ex* 
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perienoe  ta  expect  a  perfect  uniformitj  of  action  in  eack 
eauscy  when  placed  precisely  in  the  6ame  circumstances ; 
and  from  similar  causes^  in  resembling  situations^  to  look 
for  sioiiilar  effects.  This  tendency  to  uniform  results  we 
impute  to  some  power  in  the  cause^  which,  beiag  essential 
to  ity  and  belonging  to  its  very  constitution,  will  always 
operate  in  the  same  way,  when  not  vitiated  from  within^ 
or  obstructed  by  some  obstacle  from  without.  We  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  law  of  na» 
ture;  and  the  regularity  of  action  which  obtains  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  uniyersal  system,  we  ascribe  to  the 
uniform  operation  of  established  laws^— -It  is  on  this 
ground  that  we  study  human  nature  in  our  own  hearts ; 
and  that  histoid  may  be  regarded  as  a  rolume  of  moral 
experiment 


Philosophy  is  divided  into  two  great  branches,^ — the 
natural  and  the  moral.  Nature,  taken  in  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, embraces  the  whole  compass  of  things  in  the  uni- 
Tcrse,  whether  corporeal  or  spiritual,  physical  or  moral. 
But,  in  this  division  of  the  science,  natural  philosophy 
consists  in  an  investigation  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  body  j  moral  philosophy  in  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  mind,  especiaDy  as  it  is  endued  with 
the  power  of  voluntai^  action,  and  is  susceptible  of  the 
sentiments  of  duty'  and  obligation.  Its  chief  end  is  to 
ascertain  the  prindpleSf  and  the  rule  of  duty,  and  to 
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regulate  eonduet^  both  in  our  indiyidual  eapacities,  anA 
in  our  social  relations^  whether  domestic  or  eiyil.  This 
is  the  object  of  our  pres^it  enquiries.  But  in  order  to 
attain  this  end  in  any  considerable  degree  of  perfeetiont 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  many  important  disqui- 
sitions concerning  the  constituent  principles,  the  natural 
tendencies^  and  the  moral  relations  of  that  8ensible»  ration-* 
al,  and  moral  being,  who  is  the  subject  of  duty. 

In  the  uniTcrse  there  may  be  many  orders  of  spirit,  as 
there  are  many  mpdifications  of  matter.  We  are,  how- 
ever, acquainted  with  two  only;  CU>d,  and  the  human  soul. 
And  our  knowledge  of  the  former,  wliich  must  neces- 
sarily be  extremely  imperfect,  from  the  infinite  distance 
at  which  we  are  placed  from  him,  must  be  derived  prin- 
cipally from  our  knowledge  of  the  latter.  But,  although 
our  conceptions  of  the  divine  mind  must  be  far  from 
reaching  the  perfection  of  Ms  nature,  it  is  important  that, 
as  far  as  the  weakness  of  man  is  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  infinity  of  God,  the  ideas  which  we  frame  of  him 
should  be  consistent  with  truth.  For,  the  duty  of  aU  ra- 
tional beings  must  have  a  reference  to  his  will.  And  our 
nature  having  been  formed  by  his  almighty  power,  can 
then  only  be  perfect,  when  it  is  evidentiy  conformed  to 
his  design  in  our  creation. 

The  science  of  moral  philosi^hy,  therefore,  begins  in 
Ac  study  of  the  human  mbA^iM  sensations,  pereeptions» 
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Mid  generallj^  its  means  of  acquiring  knowledge>-4t0 
sentiments,  dispositions  and  affections,  and  generally,  its 
principles  of  action  or  enjoyment— ats  present  state,  and 
relations  to  other  beings — ^its  future  hopes  and  fears. 
From  an  attentive  examination  of  its  various  principles 
and  powers,  and  from  carefully  remarking  their  opera- 
tions either  singly,  or  in  combination  with  others,  we 
may  at  length  form  a  rational  judgment  of  what  man  was 
intended,  by  his  creator,  to  be,  and  thence  deduce  the  law 
of  his  duty. 

In  this  investigation,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  it 
is  necessary  to  follow  the  method  of  analysis,  and  to 
i^eason  from  particular  facts,  collected  by  extensive  and 
careful  observation,  to  the  general  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  It  occurs  here  as  a  natural  enquiry,  what  is  a  law 
of  nature  ?  And,  by  what  process  are  its  laws  to  be  col- 
lected ?^*<The  essential  nature  of  things  in  which  die  laws 
of  their  action  are  founded,  it  has  been  already  acknow- 
ledged, cannot  be  intuitively  known  to  the  weakness  of 
tlie  human  understanding.  But  their  laws,  as  far  as  is 
requisite  for  the  purposes  of  science,  may  be  understood 
from  a  less  perfect  knowledge.  The  uniformity  of  a  mul- 
titude of  fiicts,  arising  from  the  action  of  any  subject, 
indicates  some  principle  or  power  in  that  subject,  which> 
tho'  unknown  in  its  essence,  we  conclude,  from  our  ex- 
perience of  the  constancy  of  nature,  will,  in  similar  cir- 
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eumrttneesy  always  operate  in  the  same  way.  This  imi^ 
fomuty  of  effeet,  or  rather^  perhi^s^  the  unknown  but 
constant  cause  on  which  it  depends,  is  denominated  a  law 
of  natiare*  And  the  several  elasses  of  uniformities^  which 
adence  has  discovered  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  aro 
consequently  ascribed  to  so  many  natural  laws."*"  And 
when  any  fact  or  phenomenon  occurs  to  our  observation, 
it  is  said  to  be  accounted  for,  or  explained^  as  far  as  the. 
human  intellect  is  capable  of  explaining,  or  accounting 
for  it,  when  it  caa  be  referred  to  some  common  and  known 
class  of  similar  facts. 

This  observation  may  be  illustrated  by  a  familiar  ex- 
ample. The  electric  fluid,  Uke  all  the  other  principles  of 
nature,  is,  in  its  essence,  unknown.  But  the  uniform  ef- 
fects resulting  from  it,  in  a  vast  variety  of  situations,  are 
now  well  understood  from  repeated  experiment.  They 
are  therefore  denominated  the  laws  of  electricity.  We 
wish  then  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  lightning.  And 
by  applying  to  it  the  same  tests  as  to  the  principle  of 
electricity,  with  the  effects  of  which  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted, we  find  precisely  the  same  results.  We  esteem. 
it,  therefore,  accounted  for,  as  far  as  human  sagacity 

*  For  instance,  the  uniformities  which  we  observe  in  mag-v 
netism,in  the  refractions  of  lights  or  in  the  passions  and  emotions 
of  the  human  heart  under  the  various  circumstances  naturally 
calculated  to  excite  them,  are  called  the  laws  of  magnetbm,  of 
refraction,  8cc« 
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ean  explain  it,  not  by  revealing  its  essential  natore^  which 
is  inserutabley  but  simply  by  referring  it  to  the  class  of 
eketric  phenomena. 

In  the  moral  worlds  when  we  pereeire,  in  all  nations, 
that  a  bare  inspection  of  the  works  of  nature  has  led  man- 
kind to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme  Power  which 
presides  over  the  order  of  the  wholcy  we  justly  infer  that 
the  belief  of  the  existence  of  God  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an 
original  law  of  our  rational  and  moral  nature.  The  pa- 
rental aiTeetion^  in  like  manner,  and  the  social  inclinations 
of  our  natui'Cy  which,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  we  see  operating  with  great  uniform- 
ity, we  pronounce  to  be  natural  laws  of  our  being. 

Many  resembling  facts,  therefore,  indicate  a  law  of  na- 
ture. If  any  new  fact,  with  which  we  have  not  before  been 
acquainted,  occui's  to  our  observation,  if  it  is  found,  in 
[  its  properties,  to  coincide  with  any  elass  of  phenomena 

1  already  known,  it  is  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by  re- 

ferring it  to  that  class.  Otherwise  it  is  called  a  solitary 
fact,  which,  of  course,  is  left  open  to  future  enquiry. 

1'huH,  in  tlu>  moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  by  an 
atli^ntivc;  induction  of  facts,  that  is,  by  observing  tlie 
op«M*ations  of  the  human  mind  in  evei-y  variety  of  situa- 
llon  in  vihivh  it  may  be  placed,  in  solitude,  or  in  society, 
hi  pi'OM|H*ri(y,  or  in  uilversity,  in  its  various  relations, 
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to  our  eieator^  or  our  fellow  meii»  or  in  positions  in 
which  all  the  passions  may  be  sueeessiyely  called  into 
action^  whieh  observation  may,  with  propriety^  be  stUed 
moral  ezperimenty  we  arrive  at  length,  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature. 

The  mind  of  man  being  intimately  united  with  a  cor- 
poreal system,  receiving  all  its  original  informationsy 
through  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  being  in  all  its 
perceptions  and  emotions  affected  by  the  state  of  the  body, 
this  union  is  not  to  be  n^lected  in  the  study  of  the  mind* 
On  the  other  hand^  the  reciprocal  influences  of  these 
great  component  parts  of  human  nature*  ought  carefully 
to  be  regarded^  that,  both  in  our  moral  and  physical 
studies,  we  may  be  able  to  discriminate  the  effects  of 
their  mutual  aotion*  By  this  means  many  false,  and 
visionary  notions  which  have  sometimes  mingled  them- 
selves with  both  morals  and  religion  might  be  corrected. 
And  superstition,  particularly,  which  derives  its  gloomy^ 
or  fantastic  reveries  chiefly  from  certain  bodily  impres- 
sions,* would  lose  its  principal  hold  upon  a  weak  imagin- 
ation. 

In  entering  on  this  science  it  will  be  requisite  to  ex- 
amine if  human  nature  be  radically  one  under  all  the 

*  Of  this  some  examples  will  hereafter  be  given  in  the  7th 

lecture. 

c 
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various  AHieafiiiiees  which  it  exhibits  in  difiereiit  por- 
tions of  the  globe;  or  if^  according  to  the  opinion  of  cer- 
tain philosophers^  it  is  divided  into  different  qieeies  which, 
in  many  points^  possess  onlj  a  Cunt  resemblance  of  one 
another.  U  the  human  race  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  as- 
semblage of  different  species,  that  course  of  moral  ex- 
periment, which  has  been  already  recommended  as  the 
necessary  mean  of  perfecting  the  science.  Would  be  fruit- 
less. No  certain  and  universal  theory  of  duty  could  re- 
sult from  it.  The  laws  of  moral  conduct,  which  we  might 
collect  fi*om  the  most  careful  examination  of  our  own 
nature,  could  not  be  applied  with  truth  to  those  tribes  of 
men  who  should  be  of  foreign  species.  Not  only  would 
the  principles  of  morals  and  religion  deduced  from 
human  nature,  as  it  exists  at  present  in  any  nation,  be 
different  from  those  of  every  other  people,  but,  at  any 
future  period  in  the  same  nation,  by  reason  of  the  infinite 
migrations  and  mixtures  of  mankind,  all  past  experience 
niiglit  be  rendei*ed  uncertain,  and  all  rules  confounded, 
in  proportion  as  the  several  races  should  be  intermixed 
and  blended.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  whole  family  of 
mankind  be  found  to  be  radically  one,  notwithstanding 
the  curious  external  appearances  under  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  different  climates,  the  same  general  laws 
of  duty  may  be  applied  to  them  all,  subject  only  to  such 
modifications  as  shaU  be  found  to  arise  out  of  their  re- 
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qiective  states  of  society^  or  ihe  dirers  of  their  mutual 
relations. 

In  the  philosophy  of  man  the  same  rules  ought  to  bo 
obseryed  which  hare  been  foUowed  in  natural  plulosophjr 
ever  since  the  age  of  the  great  Xewton^  with  so  much 
advantage  to  the  science. 

1.  «That  no  law  should  be  admitted  on  hypothesis 
but  should  rest  solely  on  an  induction  of  facts."  Somo 
reasons  for  this  rule  have  been  already  assigned ;  par- 
ticularly the  feebleness  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
contracted  sphere  within  which  its  observation  is  neces- 
sarily limited.  It  is  but  lately  since  the  science  of  moral 
philosophy  has  been  freed  from  the  disgrace  and  embar- 
rassment of  hypothesis  at  its  very  entrance,  in  its  en- 
quiry concerning  the  manner  in  which  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  external  objects  by  sensation.  It  was  first 
laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  no  material  being  can  act 
where  it  is  not.  The  question  then  arose  how  we  perceive 
objects  at  a  distance  ?  To  solve  this  difficulty  recourse 
was  bad  to  the  following  hypothesis  ;-^that  every  sensi- 
ble object  is  continually  emitting  from  its  own  body 
some  images  of  itself  in  every  direction,  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  denominated  ideas,  or  sensible  speeiea, 
and  that  these  aerial,  gaseous,  or  almost  spiritual  images 
impinging  upon  the  organ  of  9ense  communicated,  by  that 


iMpiifee.  a  prmpdMi  of  their  sulyect;  or  rather  a  ground 
of  laferTiiig  its  ewteoee,  from  the  yivaeity  of  the  im* 
prvtssMMi.   8iieh  was  the  doetrine  of  Aristotle,  and  from 
him  of  the  whole  peripatetie  sehooL  And  there  are  some 
Testiges  of  it  eren  in  the  philosophy  of  Loeke,  of  which 
Berkeler  and  Hume  arailing  themselves  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  the  material  subject  altogether,  as  being  wholly 
unnecessary.*  But  let  the  mind  be  relieved  from  the  phi* 
losophic  delirium  of  hypothesis,  and  form  her  judgments 
on  experience  and  fact,  interpreted  by  plain  common 
sense,  and  we  must  pronounce  a  totally  different  decision. 
^Vhatcver  medium,  in  the  opinion  of  these  philosphers, 
nature  may  employ  to  connect  the  object  with  the  organ 
of  sense,  whether  image,  or  idea,  or  any  other  sensible 
phantasm,  it  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  object  itself,  not  its 
idea%  which  is  discerned  by  the  sense,  any  image  or 
phantasm  in  the  case,  being  either  unknown,  or  unper- 

*  Iff  say  theyi  according  to  the  peripatetic  hypothesis,  or  the 
mctaphysic  of  Locke,  the  principles  of  which  were  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  Ume  of  these  philosophers,  it  be  only  the 
images  or  ideas  of  objects  that  we  percdve,  and  not  the  objects 
themselves,  what  ground  can  there  be  to  infer  their  existence  I 
Ideas,  it  is  confessed,  may  be  impressed  on  a  lively  imagination 
without  the  presence  of  any  external  substance.  And,  agree* 
ably  to  the  scheme  of  Mr  Hume,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  the 
only  criterion  of  truth.  The  reality  of  the  material  world,  there- 
fore, perishes  by  the  fairest  inference,  since,  according  to  the 
confession  of  its  friends,  it  b  not  the  object  of  our  perceptions. 
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•etredy  tad  flt  tte  tfane  wholly  unthoiiglit  of.  An  idea  ii 
nerefy  a  ooneepdon  of  the  faney^  or  the  remiiiisoeiiee  of 
an  absent  ot^ject. 

2.  Another  rule  is,  «<that  laws  collected  from  an 
ample  and  accurate  induction  of  facts  should  be  deemed 
universal,  tUl  other  fSacts  occur  to  invalidate,  or  limit  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  them."— *Unle8a 
we  could  rely  on  this  rule,  the  progress  of  science  would 
be  arrested  almost  at  its  commencement.  Few  are  the 
conclusions  which  we  could  frame  if  it  required  a  knowl- 
edge  of  facts  strictly  universal  before  we  coidd  admit  i^^jv 

■  •  "■  ■ 

general  consequence  from  induction.   And  the  known    - 
analogy  of  nature  is  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  ground 
of  those  general  inferences  embraced  within  the  rule.       -Ufa^' 
On  this  foundation  solely  we  build  our  knowledge  of  tJUi|^ 
eonstituent  prbioiples  of  human  nature,  the  laws  both  ot&gji|. 
l^yiical  and  moral  act^  in  man,  and  the  ackaowlegeaP^^:>^^ 
naxims  of  society,  domestic  and  civil. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  <<  laws  founded  on  a  partial  in- 
duction of  facts  should  not  be  extended  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  they  are  certainly  knoHH  to  a^ly."— — -The 
neglect  of  this  rule  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  na- 
tional antipathies,  and  of  the  bigotry  of  religious  sects. 
From  a  few  facts  imperfectly  observed  a  rash  anfl  unfair 
judgment  is  pronounced  on  a  whole  party,  or  a  whole 


nation.  With  the  iMune  confident  precipitancy  hare  wo 
sometimes  heard  the  natives  of  Africa^  who  hare  been 
contemplated  only  in  a  state  of  savagism  or  of  slaTery, 
pronounced  to  be  destitute  of  the  best  faculties  of  human 
nature;  and  the  American  continent  judged  to  be  un- 
friendly equally  to  corporeal  vigor,  and  to  mental  talent. 
It  is  a  rule,  especially,  by  which  we  should  rigorously  ex- 
amine the  narratives  of  travellers,  and  of  those  writers 
who  profess  to  exhibit  comparative  estimates  of  the 
oharacters  of  foreign  nations,  so  seldom  have  they  an  op- 
'Aortunity  of  observing  the  interior  of  their  manners ;  and 
:Mi^'^J'  SO  much  more  rarely  do  they  possess  the  talent  neces- 
sary  to  trace  the  causes  of  what  they  observe  with  phi^ 
losophic  accuracy,  or  the  inclination  to  represent  them 
-■^ith  candor. 

4»  A  fourth  rule  is,  <<  that  similar  appearances  should, 
lecause  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  be  referred,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  same  causes/'— On  this  rule  we  in-r 
tcrpret  the  actions  of  men  in  all  their  various  relations 
in  different  portions  of  the  globe ;  and  we  find  them  to  bo 
the  same  as  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  as  the  members  of  a 
family,  or  of  civil  society.— We  discern  but  one  race 
lliroughout  the  whole.— -To  take  another  example  from 
a  peculiar  department  of  our  nature. — ^The  belief  of 
spectres,  of  the  feats  of  witchcraft,  and  magic,  and  of 
those  little  tricky,  or   mischievous  spirlcs,  which  are 


found  among  the  traditionary  tales  of  the  rulgap  in  most 
of  the  modem  eonntries  in  Europe^  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  same  principle^  the  force  of  a  timid  and  ardent 
imagination  unregulated  by  the  science  of  nature,  iwhich 
anciently  filled  Egjrpt  with  magicians,  and  Assyria  with 
soothsayers,  and  peopled  the  hills,  the  streams,  and  Iho 
skies  of  Greece  with  the  objects  of  a  superstitious  rene- 
ration. 

5.  The  last  rule  which  I  mention  is,  ^'  that  the  tes- 
timony  of  our  senses,  and  of  all  our  simple  perceptions, 
ought  to  be  admitted  as  true,  and  no  ulterior  evidence  bo 
required  of  the  reality^  or  the  nature  of  ^he  facts  which 
they  confirm.''— The  informations  of  the  senses  are 
intended  to  be  ultimate.  They  are  perfectly  simple,  and 
cannot,  by  any  artifice  of  language,  be  rendered  mora 
obvious  or  clear.  They  are  the  first  elements  of  oui^ 
knowledge ;  and  the  only  acquaintance  which  we  can 
have  with  the  nature  of  their  objects  is  conveyed  in  the 
impression  which  they  make  upon  the  organ  of  percep- 
tion.—This  rule  is  of  the  more  importance,  because 
philos<^hers,  of  no  inferior  name,  have  appeared  in  mod- 
em times,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  ages  of  science,  who 
have  denied  the  certainty  of  our  senses,  and  have  rea- 
soned concerning  their  operations  with  such  excessive 
subtlety  as  to  confound  the  most  obvious  and  natural  con- 
sequences resulting  from  their  informations.   While  they 
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kav6  filled  the  rational  and  inlelleetaal  sphere  vith  im« 
aget»  ideas,  wnA  sensiUe  specaea,  and  other  sueh  shadowy 
forms  as  substitutes  for  a  material  worlds  thc^y  haTO  ut« 
teriiy  denied  the  reality  of  body.  Others  eanymg  their 
temerity  still  farther,  hare  denied  the  reality  both  of 
body  and  spirit ;  and  have  equally  reduced  the  jAysieal 
mad  the  moral  world  to  a  mere  train  of  fngitiye^  and  un- 
nubstantial  ideas. 

The  object  of  the  science  of  moral  philosophy,  as  it  ia 
designed  to  be  treated  in  this  system,  is  not  so  mueh  n 
minute  and  extensiTe  detail  of  particular  duties,  which^ 
from  their  multitude,  and  the  innumerable  modiflcationa 
to  which  they  are  sulyeot  from  tlie  ever  varying  state  of 
society,  and  the  mutable  situations  and  connexions  in 
which  men  may  be  placed,  would  be  too  voluminous,  aa 
to  propose  such  general  jprtnctpks  as  may  enable  a  ration- 
al and  reflecting  mind  to  deduce  the  point  of  duty  for 
itself,  on  erery  case  as  it  arrises  in  practice. 

It  is,  manifestly,  a  science  of  primary  dignity  and  im. 
portance,  as  it  is  intended  to  unfold  the  principles  of  hu* 
man  nature,  and  bring  us  more  intinmtely  acquainted 
with  man,  who  is  evidently  the  first  object  which  deserves 
our  consideration  in  this  world,  and  for  whom  the  world 
seems  chiefly  to  have  been  formed.  Thence  it  proceeds 
to  investigate  the  laws  of  morality  and  duty  in  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  life,  and  to  cultivate  the  heart  to  virtue. 
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whloh  g$V68  the  supreme  yalue  to  ibis,  and  to  crergr 
leienee.  Man  it  eoatemplates  in  his  differont  powers  and 
principles  of  action^— it  considerB  him  in  his  social  ca« 
paeitieS)  as  a  member  of  a  famifjf^-fts  assoeiated  in  a 
political  oommunityr-^as  a  snlfjeet  of  eiyfl  goTemmentr-* 
as  a  citizen  of  the  worlds  It  nnfolds  his  infinitely  im-* 
porCant  relations  to  the  Deity ;  and  endeayors  to  open  his 
▼lev  on  those  immortal  hopes  which  gire  the  chiefs  if 
not  the  <Mily  Taloe  to  rational  existence^  and  add  the 
greatest  force  to  the  obligations  of  duty  and  virtue*—— 
The  dignity  and  happiness  of  indiyiduals^  the  prosperity 
of  statesy  and  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  worlds  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  practical  knowledge  of 
those  truths  at  the  cultiration  and  improvement  of  which 
this  science  aims*  Andy  from  the  commencement  of 
leamingy  it  has  occupied  the  profoundest  attention  and 
enquiry  of  the  philosophic  part  of  mankind  in  every  age. 

At  the  first  view  of  this  subject  we  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  conceive  that  the  science  of  morals  must  be  as 
dear  and  defimte  in  its  principles^  and  as  obvious  and 
certain  in  its  conclusions^  as  they  are  important  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  foundations  of  duty  dhould  be  laid  open 
even  to  a  sli^^t  attention  of  the  inquisitive  mind.  Tet»  it  is 
certaia  tbat  no  science  has  been  embarrassed  with  greater^ 
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or  more  nmneroug  controrersies.  To  this  effeet  TariooB 
causes  hare  eontrilmted  their  iniaenee.  Not  only  is  it 
liable  to  obscurity  and  doubts  in  common  with  other 
tcieneesy  arising  from  the  imbecility  of  hunwn  reasm^ 
from  the  love  of  hypothesis^  and  the  vamty  of  system^ 
from  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  many  of  the  nicer 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  often  frimi  defect  of 
patience  and  attention  in  examining  and  discriminating  the 
sulyeets  and  the  facts  presented  in  it  to  our  observatioii ; 
but  it  is  exposed  to  causes  of  peculiar  obscurity  and  mis- 
take arising  from  the  general  deprayity  and  corruption 
of  human  nature.  To  whatcTcr  source  that  cormptioit 
may  hare  been  imputed  by  various  writers,  there  can  be- 
no  doubt  of  its  existence.  The  disorders  of  the  woriA 
attest  it;  and  every  man  perceives  its  principles,  more 
or  less  powerfully,  q^rating  in  his  own  heart.  "When  in- 
corporated by  habit,  into  the  moral  state  and  afftetifms 
of  the  soul,  it  must  necessarily  impart,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion,  a  false  bias  in  judging  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  moral  law ;  and  especially  of  those  particular  de- 
tails of  the  law  which  come  most  immediately  in  col- 
lision with  the  passions  and  manners  of  the  individuaL 

Perhaps  no  philosopher  has  his  judgment  wholly  ex- 
empted fVom  some  bias  to  modify  the  piiieUcal  precepts 
of  the  moral  law,  according  to  his  own  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  habits,  which  cannot  be  done  without  extending 
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ill  the  same  degree^  an  obliqae  inflaence  to  the  theory  of 
morals.  It  is^  howeyer^  the  ameere  aiiiiy  and  the  gradual 
tendenoy  of  tme  philo8<q^hy  to  correct  the  errors  of  pre- 
judice^ and  to  dissipate  the  mists  that  shed  themselres 
OTcr  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  any 
dominant  aflbetion  or  passion.  Mueh  may  be  effected  by 
candidf  patient^  and  dispasuonate  enquiry  in  accomplish* 
ing  this  desirable  end*  It  may  be  presumption  to  expect 
to  arrive  at  truth  on  all  the  sul(}ects  of  our  research  with 
complete  and  unhesitating  conviction;  on  many,  perhaps, 
vre  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  only  probable  evidence ; 
yet,  we  ought  ever  to  bear  it  in  mind  that,  in  our  jdiilo- 
Bophical  enquiries,  we  have  as  much  reason  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  a  weak  and  suspicious  scepticism,  as  of  a  bold 
and  positive  dogmatism. 
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Topics  to  be  treated  of  in  examining  the  principles  of 

kuMUM  nature. — The  principal  distinctions  between  the 

farm  and  Jtgure  of  man  and  that  of  other  animated— 

The  diafincfioM  wlUch  snlmst  between  the  various 

tribes  of  muiJL-iiid  consistent  with  the  identity  of  the 

spccieSf  the  asccrtaimns  of  which  is  necessary  to  a 

just  philosofhy  of  hmrnan  nature^^The  causes  of  their 

varieties  rtdmcikle  to  the  heads  of  climato^he  state 

of  society'-Mind  nuinner  rf  licing^^IUustrations  of 

each  of  these,  pariiculariy  in  the  complexionr^he  hair, 

—mid  some  pecnliarUies  in  the  feature,  and  limfo.^— 

Tkr  ejftct  of  wufral  and  inteUeetual  eaussh  espeeiallg 

on  the  form  of  the  bones  of  the  head. 

BEFORE  we  contemplate  man  as  an  indiTidual,  and 
examine  the  eonstituent  principles  of  his  nature^  I  shall 
ir«t  lake  a  eomparative  view  of  him  in  relation  to  the 
Mher  species  of  animals  upon  this  earth  among  which  he 
e\identl^v  hakls  the  first  rank :  and  enter  on  the  important 
••d  neee^^D'  inquiry  concembg  the  identity  of  the 
Kuman  race— I  shall  next  consider  his  prolific  powers ; 
•r  lu«  faculties  of  coatiauing  and  multiplying  his  species ; 
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with  some  refleetions  on  the  best  means  of  augmentins 
the  numbers  of  mankind,  with  reforenee,  particnlarhft 
to  the  popohition  of  states«>-J[  shall  take  a  yiew  of  him^ 
JB  the  third  place,  as  a  social  being,  pointing  ont  the 
respective  forms  of  association  under  which  the  raco 
is  disposed  to  oolleet  itself,  so  different  from  those  in 
which  other  gregarious  animals  are  found  to  assemble-— 
And,  lastly,  I  shall  consider  his  capacities  of  improve- 
ment, in  which  he  so  far  transcends  every  other  species 
of  animals;  under  which  head  shall  be  embraced  the 
structure  of  language,  the  invention  of  arts,  and  the 
origin  and  progress  of  science. 

Man  is  distinguished  fW>m  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
this  globe  by  the  ereetness  of  his  form,  by  a  noble  and 
eonunanding  expression  of  countenance,  and  by  an  infinite 
number  9§  muscles  and  articulations  in  the  structure  of 
his  limbs,  which  adapt  them  to  lui  infinitely  greater 
variety  of  easy  movements,  and  useful  purposes,  than 
those  of  any  other  animal,  particidarly  in  the  nicer  ope- 
rations of  the  arts,  without  which  they  could  neither 
have  been  practised,  nor  invented.  The  ereetness  of  hit 
figure  has  been  supposed,  by  some  phUosophers,  to  be  the 
result  of  education,  and  to  have  grown  inte  fashion  in 
the  progress  of  social  refinement,  rather  than  to  have 
been  the  natural  consequence  of  his  original  formation. 
3ttt  the  whimsieal  speculations  of  a  few 


kivc  tlinei  to  depart  tm  tar  tnmt  &e 

^spriwtifc  stileyhvre 
futaftie  a*  hardly  im  merii  refalatMh  aad  hmn  UtkBtte 
aUraelcd  oa  tlieiBsclTes  More  ridieafe  ftr  their  fUI j, 
thaa  rcpataliaa  lor  their  nqpeonity.*  Hie  ereet  poitere 
it  eTideatJ/  the  bmmI  aatmal  im  buu  after  the  imbeeility 
of  childhood  is  part;  and  aBatomifts  profess  to  demon- 
Htrale  that  the  figure  of  his  limbsy  and  all  the  artieala* 
tioDs  of  his  jointsy  were  fSuioed  oaly  for  that  positioa. 

Hie  expression  of  the  haman  eoonteaaiiee^  in  die  next 
plaee^  Is  IneomparaUy  more  rarions  than  that  of  anj 
other  animal.  Such  u  the  mysterious  union  and  sjrmpa-^ 
thy  lietween  the  body  and  the  sonl»  that  there  is  not  an 
emotion  or  thought  whieh  passes  through  the  mind  that 
does  not  paint  some  image  of  itself  on  the  fine  and  deli- 
oiite  lines  of  the  countenance.  Expression^  in  f.  low  de- 
grecf  belongs  to  other  animals.  We  see  them  brighten 
wlihjoy^  and  gambol  with  pleasure;  they  languish  in 
slcJinesH,  and  writhe  with  pain.  Their  eyes  sparkle  with 

•  Among  the  most  ridiculous  of  those  opinions,  perhaps,  is 
that  which  supposes  man  to  have  been  onginally  an  inhabitant 
of  tho  ocean,  and  that,  after  frequently  crawling  on  shore  to 
gather  provision,  and  to  bask  in  the  sun,  like  the  sea  calf,  his 
Hhouldor  fnm,  at  length,  extended  into  arms,  and  those  of  the 
UU  Into  legs  and  het^— Porter  on  the  original  state  of  man. 
Lord  MonlKKldo*s  centaurs  certainly  did  not  depart  so  &r  fh>m 
truth  and  nature. 
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loref  or  fash  with  rage ;  and  tometimes  the  tear  of  db- 
tresB  is  aeea  to  roU  down  their  eheeks.  To  animalg  of 
their  own  q^ea  dieir  powers  of  expvession^  both  by 
their  loolUf  and,  esqpeeially>  by  their  tones,  mait,  douht- 
less,  be  mueh  greater  than  can  be  diseemed  1^  man,  who 
possesses  so  little  knowledges  of  those  natural  signs  by 
whieh  thqp  eommnnieate  their  wants,  or  their  pleasures, 
to  one  another,  and  so  little  sympathy  with  their  internal 
feelings.  But,  in  the  delieate  and  flexiUe  human  eounte- 
nanoe  there  is  hardly  the  sU^test  moTement  of  the  soul 
whieh  has  not  its  external  eharaeter  or  symbol;  so  that 
the  laagaage  <^  looks  and  gestures  is  eommonly  more 
unpressiTe,  and  often  carries  in  it  greater  truth,  than  that 
of  words,  mie  anatysis  of  mute  expression  has  been 
known  anciently  to  be  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection; and  is  said  to  be,  in  many  countries,  at  present^ 
not  unsneecssfully  studied.  Almost  all  crities  since  the 
age  of  Cicero  haTC  taken  notice  of  a  friendly  and  liberal 
contention  between  him  and  Boscius,  to  try  which  of 
them  could  express  a  sentiment  with  the  greatest  variety 
and  force,  the  one  by  words,  or  the  other  by  actiooa^^^ 
The  natural  powers  of  expression  in  the  human  counte- 
nance are,  however,  gready  influenced  by  the  existing 
state  of  society,  and  are  along  with  tiie  refinement  of  its 
manners,  susceptible  of  extraordinary  degrees  of  cultiva- 
tion. That  dull  and  inflexible  gloom  and  vacancy  of 
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countciiance  whieh  distingiiishes  savage  life^  is  the  neees^ 
sary  consequence  of  yacuity  of  thought.  But  the  variety 
of  ideas  and  emotions  eontinuaUy  arising  in  polished  so- 
ciety,  communicates  to  .the  countenance  a  habit  of  quick 
and  various  flexibilityf  which  renders  it  capable  of  paint- 
ing suddenly  upon  the  features  every  thought  that  passes 
through  the  mind.— 'But  as  society  again  degenerates 
into  vicious  refinementf  and  multiplies  the  olgects  of  the 
passionsf  it  enereases  also  the  number  of  those  emotions 
which  men  find  it  prudent  to  disguise  or  conceaL  Herey 
in  consequenecy  the  variety  of  natural  expression  requires 
to  be  subjected  to  considerable  restraints.  And  fashion^ 
in  which  there  is  little  sincerity^  undertaking  to  pre- 
scribe all  the  forms  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
meuy  a  tasteless,  and  insipid  uniformity  of  complaisance 
is  spread  over  the  face  of  society;  and  the  power  of  na- 
tural»  but  of  diversified,  expression,  is  confined  to  scenes 
of  strong  and  irresistible  emotion^  chiefly  of  joy,  or 
'ief,  and  to  the  art  of  the  minde. 


The  human  frame,  in  its  various  members,  and  in  the 
!iKTmmctnr  of  the  whole,  exhibits  remarkably  pleasing 
and  el^ant  proportions;  and  the  exquisite  adaptation  of 
its  articulations  and  muscles  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
delicate  and  useful  <^rations,  plainly  indicates  the  in- 
tf^'auim  of  the  creator  to  assist  the  invention  and  cultiva- 
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Idon  of  all  the  arts  vhieh  contribute  either  to  the  neces- 
Miy  purposes  of  life»  or  to  eouTenienee  and  ornament 

The  eminent  advantages  of  our  nature  above  that  of 
other  animals  seem^  on  a  superficial  view^  and  on  first 
impression,  to  be  balanced  by  proportional  disadvantages 
in  its  original  imbecility,  its  innumerable  wants,  and  its 
long  dependence  i^n  the  care  of  parents,  evils  to  which 
the  young  of  those  animals  seem  not  to  be  equally  ex- 
posed. Tet,  a  closer  inspection  will  demonstrate,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  these  apparent  disadvantages  contribute 
eventually  to  the  felicity  and  perfection  of  human  nature* 
Do  not  the  nakedness  and  softness  of  his  skin,  and  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  his  organization,  promote  the  fine- 
ness and  softnesrs  of  his  feelings,  and  the  quickness  of  his 
perceptions;  just  as  the  finest  chords  vibrate  to  the 
gentlest  pulses  of  the  air,  and  emit  the  sweetest  sounds  ? 
Do  not  his  wants  quicken  his  ingenuity,  and  the  poig- 
nancy of  all  his  sensations  tend  to  awaken  his  moral  sen- 
sibilities, and  to  aid  the  transition  of  his  benevolent  sym- 
pathies 7  And,  finally,  does  not  his  long  dependence  upon 
the  care  of  parents,  and  the  tedious  period  of  their  ^- 
Ucitudes  and  pains,  contribute  to  strengthen  the  recipro- 
cal ties,  and  sweeten  the  mutual  endearments,  of  the 
domestic  affections,  and  thereby  lay  the  firmest  founda- 
tions of  the  order  and  happiness  of  civil  society  7 — ^liat 
seemed  at  firsts  therefore,  to  be  a  peculiar  disadvantage 
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on  the  side  of  human  nature^'  is  discovered^  on  more 
mature  reflection^  to  be  a  mean  of  carrying  its  faculties 
eventually  to  the  liiglicst  pitch  of  improvement,  and 
building,  on  their  improvement,  the  felicity  of  mankind. 
By  this  oHer  of  things,  as  will,  hereafter,  be  more  par- 
ticulariy  seen,  our  beneficent  creator  has  evidently  in- 
tended to  promote  both  the  intellectual  powers^  and  the 
virtuous  habits  and  affections  of  the  species. 

One  important  distinction  of  the  human  from  all  other 
animal  natures  requires  to  be  treated  of  at  greater  ex- 
tent. Tlie  peculiar  fineness  and  delicacy  of  its  organiza- 
tion render  it  easily  susceptible  of  impression,  and  conse- 
quently of  considerable  varieties  in  its  appearance,  from 
the  action  of  many  external  causes;  while,  at  the  samie 
time,  the  fle3dbility  of  the  human  system  is  such  as  to 
enable  it  to  endure  these  changes  without  materially  in- 
juring the  principle  of  life.  The  residence  of  most  ani- 
mals is  circumscribed  within  narrower  limits  upon  the 
globe  than  tliat  of  man.  Tliose  which  are  found  in  great- 
est |>erfoction  in  the  torrid  latitudes,  can  hardly  exist 
n  ilhiu  the  regions  of  extreme  cold ;  and  the  reverse  takes 
place  in  those  animals  which  seem  designed  by  their 
natuiv  lor  the  colder  climes.  Man  b  capable  of  endur- 
ing the  teniperatuiv  of  every  climate.  His  complexion 
and  figure  suffer  considerable  changes  by  its  action,  in 
eoi\juiicuon  with  other  cause«,  particularly  his  various 
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modes  of  livings  and  the  various  states  of  sooiety  in 
which  he  exists;  but  the  essential  principles  of  his  nature 
appear,  under  eyery  change,  to  remain  the  same.  The 
discussion  of  this  question  will  form  the  chief  subject  of 
the  remaining  part  of  this  lecture. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  necessity  of  establishing 
the  unity  of  the  human  species,  in  oitler  to  the  universal 
application  of  the  scienccf  of  morals,  eitlier  to  regulate, 
or  to  form  a  just  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  men  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  society.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  maxim,  that,  if  the  varieties  in  form  and 
aspect  which  exist  among  mankind  in  different  regions  of 
the  globe,  can  be  accounted  for  from  the  operation  of 
known  physical  or  moral  causes,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  original  identity  of  the  race,  it  will  be  contrary  to 
the  genuine  rules  of  philosophy,  and  the  acknowledged 
simplicity  of  nature,  to  seek  for  the  ground  of  these  dif- 
ferenees  in  an  original  diversity  of  species. 

It  wiU  be  necessary,  for  this  end,  to  pass  under  re- 
view the  principal  varieties  in  the  aspect  of  mankind, 
wliich  are  found  to  exist  in  different  portions  of  the 
oarth,  and  to  explain  them,  if  possible,  by  the  action  of 
natural  and  known  causes ;  presuming  that,  if  the  most 
important  can  be  thus  explained,  all  inferior  differenced 
may  be  more  certainly  accounted  for  on  the  same,  or  on 


-  ibiilar  grounds.— HsTing  alm^*  Ib  a  wpante  voit, 
treated  this  subject  more  extenaively  thao  woold  be  jiu- 
tifiable  in  this  place*  I  shaU  here  content  myKlf  with  % 
tery  brief,  and  general  Bummary  of  foots  and  reasoning!, 
which  will  there  be  found  exhibited  with  greater  minute- 
ness of  detaiL 

The  principal  varielies  which  distinguish  difierent  por- 
tions of  the  human  race  from  one  another,  may  be  ranged 
under  the  heads  of  statnre,  of  coipulency,  of  eoDipIexioDt 
of  hur,  of  features,  and  of  the  figure  of  partieular  limbs. 
A  few  only  of  these  I  shall  seleet  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion. Thft  eolor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone  u 
generally  blaek,  modified,  however,  by  Tarious  oircom- 
stances,  suob  as  the  elevation  of  mountains,  or  the  vloin- 
ity  of  seas.  A  lighter  shade  of  the  same  eolor  prevails 
within  the  regions  of  extreme  oold,  bounded  generally  by 
the  arctic  oircle.  Below  this  limit*  as  we  descend  to  the 
south,  we  find,  in  the  highest  temperate  latitudes,  the 
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tfienMlres  ynih,  more  regularity,  and  with  greater  soft* 
nessy  under  a  mild  and  temperate  sky,  and  in  a  refined 
and  cultivated  state  of  society,  not  yet  corrupted  by 
luxaiy.  The  Tartar  is  distinguished  by  the  elevation  of 
the  check,  and  depression  of  the  nose ;  and  the  tropical 
African  adds  to  the  deformity  of  this  feature  a  remarka- 
ble flatness  and  expansion  of  the  nostrils,  and  protrusion 
of  the  lips.  The  hair  of  all  dark  colored  nations  is  gen- 
erally black*  But,  in  the  negro,  it  is  also  crisped  like 
wool,  and  curled  in  a  close  nap  to  the  head.  "With  regard 
to  the  figure  of  particular  limbs,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  head  of  the  north  eastern  Asiatic,  and 
Esquimaux  is  larger,  the  neck  shorter,  and  the  teet  and 
hands  smaller  in  proportion  to  their  stature,  than  the 
same  limbs  in  Europeans,  the  southern  Asiatics,  or  the 
Anglo-Americans.  The  legs  of  the  Tartar  are  short  and 
bowed,  and  those  of  the  African  negro  generally  gibbous. 
Maiqr  other  peeuliarities  have  been  related  concerning 
the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  breasts  of  females,  and  other  parts 
•f  the  body,  in  different  nations,  which  hardly  deserve 
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to  be  mentioned.  The  minuter  shades  of  difierence,  by 
whieh  the  various  tribes  of  mankind  gradual^  approach, 
w  recede  from  one  another,  in  their  physical  appear- 
ueet  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  labor  to  detail;  for,  if  a 
wtisfhetory  solution  can  foe  given  of  the  principal  dls- 
tfaetiMis  whieh  subsist  among  tliem#  an  intelligent  mind 


vifl  rtaiSY  fPtf  *  aBihr  trmm  ef  rrwoiiiiig  to  espiain 


TV  scnenl  caases,  tkea,  after  whkh  we  are  enqair- 
iag.  mav  be  redaced,  I  ptvsame,  to  the  foUowiDg  head^-^ 
elifliate — cbe  maaaer  of  liriog,  and  the  state  of  society. 
Bj  elimate  b  meaat  prineipallj'y  the  degree  of  heat,  or 
eoM,  which  preTails  in  any  regkuiy  with  such  other  In- 
fluenee*  in  the  earth  or  atmosphere^  as  immediately  re- 
«uh  from  these :  whieh  are  asnally  proportioned  to  the 
di>ianee  of  aaj  plaee  from  the  sun.  Latitude^  however^ 
is  not  an  esaet  measure  of  tlie  temperature  of  eountries» 
whieh  is  greatly  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  soil^  tlie 
elevation  of  the  surfaeey  the  eireumfluenee,  or  intersec- 
tion of  great  bodies  of  water,  and  many  other  cireum- 
stances.  Tlmt  eliamto  possesses  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  eomplexion  of  nations^  maj  be  inferred  from  the 
eBeet  of  the  solar  rars  upon  the  human  skin  in  our  own 
mild  and  temperate  latitude.  Compare  the  swarthy  hand 
of  the  sailor,  the  daT-Iaborer,  or  of  any  of  those  persons 
whose  oeeupations  habitually  expose  them  to  their  action 

■ 

in  The  t>pen  air,  with  the  delicate  fidmess  of  such  as^ 
fn>ra  their  rank  and  fortune^  are  constantly  shielded 
from  their  influences,  and  the  eflect  becomes  conspicuous 
and  striking.  If,  instead  of  the  partial  exposure  to  which 
they  are  sulyeeted»  and  those  couTeniencics  by  which 
they  are  at  present  sheltered  from  the  worst  efieeti 
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of  the  climate^  they  were  exposed  naked,  and  unhbusedf 
like  men  in  a  sarage  eondition^  to  the  full  force- of  its  ac- 
tion,  how  much  greater  would  he  the  effect  ?  How  much 
greater  still,  if,  instead  of  the  short  duration  of  our  sum- 
mer heats,  they  were  continued  thoughout  the  whole  year 
with  the  same  intensity?  And  if,  to  all,  we  add  the  ardor 
«f  the  torrid  zone,  to  which  there  is  notlpng  in  the  tem- 
perate latitudes  to  be  compared,  we  may  easily  conceive 
that  the  blackness  of  the  African  hue  is  not  greater  than 
ought  to  be  expected  from  the  force  and  continuance  of 
the  cause. 

But,  besides  the  discoloration  produced  by  the  dil*ect 
rays  of  the  sun,  naturalists  inform  us  that  the  effect  of  a 
torrid  climate  is  very  powerful  on  tlte  action  of  the  liver, 
that  great  laboratory  of  bile  in  the  human  system.  This 
secretion  is  greatly  augmented  likewise  by  the  super- 
abundance of  putrid  miasmata  evolved  in  such  regions 
from  stagnant  moisture  and  decaying  vegetable  sub- 
stances. From  whatever  cause  it  is  increased  in  quanti- 
ty, it  is  known,  in  the  same  degree,  to  heighten  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin :  for  bile,  although  it  puts  on  a 
yellowish  iq»pearance  while  it  is  confined  within  the 
system^  yet  immediately  assumes  a  black  hue  as  soon  as 
it  is  exposed  to  the  air;  which  in  a  degree  takes  place 
when  it  arrives  in  the  circulation  at  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Dr  Blumenback,  a  famous  German  chymist,  thus 


9ii'^f*   A»  cis   a  t^in  "a^  «i'?*«ff*.  fv^oded  upon  rc- 
raa«M  j«   ^- ^-..r*   -^r-iii»!fi:     -  Tfe*  bfle,  savs  he# 
A-   -.jfc  -•  -i»::i-ii  k  stta:-?  <i:uiitT  of  carbon  in 
•  ••'iiL«^'.:-«=i  iLiii  U17   r«uif-*  jXLZsd  substance^  except 
ITir'i,  '-..a  1,1/  :i.i^.  tftereforp.it  is  thrown  into 
r     .'^^.i^iftt:!  ii  id^  Lid-df  pr»portiony  arriving,  in  its 
^c— -^  »*•  J«?  sLrfAtre  J*  lie  bodv,  the  fajxirogene  prin- 
•>»   n  I'lii-i  r  ^-tui-^*  kftri3«ra  stronger  attraction  or 
hi\U'*    %*ia  a»f  i\y3:>f3^  of  the  atmosphere  than  the 
u'-^Mf.  if^iu**:!;^  I'.vlf.  u  the  aet  of  perspiration,  fi*oin 
ir-    -.  •^ikU'^.  ^i«:i.  t^i^i:  eon<equently  precipitated  in 
;:-:         •.;>»-  ueji'^ci2<  ->(  the  ikin.  contributes  tliere  to 
:«^-!    •ii   njL-^  .*ii3x^i<\io<i  of  fen  id.  and  especially  of 
.— .ni  u  :  MiifC^*^" — Miny  other  causes,  besides  exti*eme 
>.  v.    *«%u— ':»i  .*•  ti  crvaie  a  superabundance  of  this  seere- 
..-.  •»A--'x  lu.'*^.  j^^^trtv  of  diet,  filthiness  in  the  habits 
-  .1^    ufd  :i  ;V  ^'Qeml  manners  of  a  people,  or 
t  :.i.  •  V  (.*Ws  jC^'^iIj^  10  dobitttate.  or  exhaust  the  cor- 
*,.-  ,.  o><v:ii^   l«  ^hJiie^er  degive  it  pi'evails,  it  is  pro- 
<«»A«:««twk.>   :vv'-.'''»ed  bjk  this  discoloring  effect.  Hence^ 
•.-^.H'>-  ^""^'^  i'-^  d^rk  hue  of  the  Laplanders,  Sa- 
1.  .«t^  ».k:  AJkr  laliJiiUaais  of  the  arctic  regions.  The 
^•r^t  I-  "'U  i.t  irw'ie  extreme  climates,  is  overstrained 
.    II        • ;  •  *.^  o(  the  cold,  and  exhausted  by  the  scanti- 
.  VH    *'*i-Ni     -..^  And  |K)\erty  of  the  food  on  which  the 
N. -i    H*»pfi'  aw  obliged  to  subsist — ^Many  of 
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the  preceding  causes^  necessarily  concurring  in  tlie  con- 
dition of  all  sayagesy  may  be  the  reason  why  men  in  this 
state  of  society^  are  always  of  a  very  dark  hue  even  in 
temperate  latitudes.— But  whether  philosophers^  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  causes  of  color  in  the  human  skin^ 
have  justly  interpreted  nature  or  not,  we  have  before  our 
eyes  incontrovertible  examples  which  demonstrate  the 
power  of  climate  in  the  production  of  this  eifect.  Not  to 
qpeak  of  the  general  progression  of  color  from  the  high 
temperate  latitudes  to  the  heats  of  the  equator;  or  of  the 
complexional  zones  of  Arabia^  or  India^  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  who  are  known  to  be  descended  fi*om  one  family^ 
little  mixed  with  any  other  people^  furnish  a  fact  thatf 
one  would  thinks  should  be  decisive  upon  this  subject. 
They  are  dispersed  through  every  country  in  the  world 
from  Great-Britain  to  India,  and  in  each  region^  are 
marked  with  the  common  complexion  of  the  natives ;  Cair 
in  Britain  and  Grcrmany,  swarthy  in  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
olive  in  Syria,  and  black  in  India. 

Having  made  these  few  observations  on  the  varieties 
whicU  exist  among  mankind  in  the  complexion  of  the 
skin,  I  shall,  with  the  same  brevity,  endeavor  to  point 
out  the  influence  of  climate  on  other  varieties,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  figure  and  proportions  of  the  several  limbs 
of  the  human  body.— The  Esquimaux,  the  Laplanders, 
the  Samoiedeif  and^  in  general,  the  most  northern  tribes 
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of  Tartars^  have  the  head  and  breast  large^  the  neck 
shorty  the  hands^  the  feet^  and  the  eyes  snudL  These 
seem  to  be  natural  effects  of  the  intense  and  perpetual 
cold  i^hich  reigns  in  those  regions.  It  restrains  the  free- 
dom of  tlie  growth  and  expansion  of  those  limbs  whieh 
arc  farthest  removed  from  the  centre  of  warmth  and  cir« 
culation  in  the  body.  The  size  of  the  feet  and  hands^ 
therefore^  will  necessarily   be  diminished,    while  the 
breast  and  the  head,  which  receive  the  most  forcible  im- 
pulse of  the  blood,  will  be  proportionably  enlarged.  The 
expansion  of  the  head  and  breast  diminishes  the  apparent 
length  of  the  neck.  This  circumstance,  connected  witih 
the  habit  which  naturally  prevails  in  those  rigorous  cli- 
mates, of  habitually  raising  the  shoulders  to  protect  the 
neck  from  the  uncomfortable  effects  of  intense  fi-ost,  will 
account  for  the  appearance  of  those  wretched  savages^ 
who  seem  as  if  their  heads  rested  almost  on  the  top  of 
their  breasts,  or  were  even  sunk  below  their  shoulders. 
That  such  a  fixed  habit  of  the  body  should  be  the  effect 
of  the  constant  action  of  extreme  cold  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prizing to  those  who  know  how  the  form  of  certain  limbs 
may  In^  chungiHl  by  the  application  of  proper  machineiy, 
or  cvni  liy  tlio  voluntary  efforts  of  young  persons  eon- 
tlnuiMl  through  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  under  the 
dinirtlon  of  a  skilful  master  of  attitudes.  A  particular 
htUt  of  body,  or  disposition  of  tho  features  constantly 
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repeated^  in  conseqacnce  of  the  unremitted  constriction 
of  eold»  becomes^  at  length,  incorporated  into  the  8j9tem> 
and  gives  the  form  to  the  person,  and  the  lineaments  to 
the  features,  more  or  less  strongly  marked,  as  far  as  the 
cause  is  found  to  operate.  This  observation  may  be  ex- 
tended, 1^  analogy,  to  explain  many  other  traits  of  per- 
sonal, or  national  physiognomy  besides  those  already 
mentioned.  Thus  the  harsh  features  of  a  Tartar  are  the 
natural  result  of  the  corrugations,  and  distortions  created 
by  the  climate.  And  that  sUly  and  idiotic  countenance 
ivhich  we  frequently  observe  in  the  wretched  natives  of 
Africa,  seems  to  be  a  compound  eifect  of  the  pain,  and 
the  fiuntness  created  by  the  intense  rays  of  a  vertical 
sun  immediately  beating  on  the  head  exposed  to  their 
stroke  without  covering.  This  observation  is  corrobo- 
rated by  a  remark  made  by  Mr  Yolney  when  contem- 
plating the  head  of  the  Sphinx  in  Egypt.  It  exhibits, 
he  supposes,  a  type  of  the  countenance  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  who  resembled  more  the  natives 
of  tropical  Africa  than  the  present  population,  which  is 
a  degenerate  compound  of  Greeks,  Romans,  Asiatics, 
and  Turks.  And  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  he 
adds,  in  the  contraction  and  wrinkles  of  the  forehead, 
and  the  eyes,  the  elevation  of  the  cheek,  and  drawing  of 
the  brows,  and  other  particulars,  presents  a  picture  of 
the  effects  of  a  fervid  sun  upon  the  head,  when  men  give 


way  to  their  uneasy  feelings.  It  represents  precisely^ 
the  stale  of  eontraetion  whieh  our  faees  assume  when 
strongly  affected  by  heat.* 

One  other  peculiarity  of  jthe  Africans  deserves  to  be 
mentioned^  whieli  is  their  hair  resembling  wool.  IJiii- 
versal  experiience  demonstrates  that  climate  has  a  power- 
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f ul  effect  upqn  the  hair,  f ur,  or  wool  of  all  animals  to 
l*ender  it  coarse  or  fine,  sparse  or  Uiick,  ^cording  to  the 
temperature  of  the  region;  an  effect  which  seems  direct- 
ed by  the  creator  with  a  most  beneyolent  intention  for 
tlieir  cpmfort.  A  like  benevolent  care  appears  to  be  ex- 
ercised towards  the  natives  of  this  fervid  zone.  The 
covering  of  their  head  is  a  substance  that  is,  properly, 
neither  wool,  nor  hair,  but  somewhat  between  them, 
which  is  more  comfortable  tp  the  head  than  either.    It 
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is  sufficient  to  protect  the  brain  from  the  intense  ardor 
of  the  sun,  and  does  not,  like  hair,  imbibe  the  perspirable 
moisture  from  the  skin,  which  would  render  it,  in  that 
hot  region,  extremely  uneasy  to  the  feeling,  and  probably 
unsafe  to  the  healUi.  This  excrescence  takes  its  cqlor 
and  form  from  the  properties  of  that  secretioii  in  the 
skin  from  which  it  derives  its  nutriment.  That  the  curl 
or  nap  of  tlie  hair  depend^  in  a  great  degree  upon  this 
cause  is  rendered  the  moi*e  probable  by  the  appearanejs 

^  Travels  in  Egypt,  page  49— -Dublin  edition^  1788. 
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which  it  exhibits  on  the  chin^  the  ampits^  and  other 
parts  of  the  human  body.  Whatever  be  the  nutriment  of 
the  hair^  it  would  seem^  from  the  strong  and  offensive 
smell  of  the  African  negro,  to  be  combined  ^ith  some 
gas,  or  fluid  of  a  very  volatile  and  ardent  nature.  A 
similar  odour  is  perceived  to  issue  from  the  armpits  of 
many  white  persons,  and,  in  a  slight  degree,  from  all 
who  are  not  nicely  attentive  to  personal  purity;  and  a 
like  effect  is  visible  on  the  hair  that  grows  on  that  part. 
The  evaporation  of  a  volatile  gas  rendering  the  surface 
quickly  dry,  and  disposed  to  contract,  while  the  centre 
continues  distended,  will  necessarily  produce  an  involu- 
tion of  the  hair.  Yiscid  and  glutinous  matters,  such  as 
those  about  the  chin,  tend  to  a  similar  result.  The  pe- 
culiar odour  of  the  African  black  seems  to  indicate  the 
union,  in  that  hot  climate,  of  sulphur  with  hydrogen  gas, 
or  inflammable  air,  and  perhaps  an  unusual  proportion  of 
phosphorus.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  strong  fetor 
of  the  African  negro  is  gradually  becoming  less  offensive 
in  his  descendants  in  America;  in  those  especially  who 
are  accustomed  to  observe  great  particularity  and  clean- 
liness in  their  persons;  and,  in  the  same  degree,  the 
close  nap  of  their  wool  is  beginning  to  be  relaj^ed. 

But  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  woolly  appearanee  of 
this  excrescence  in  the  Africans,  there  are  several  exam- 
ples to  prove  that  it  depends  on  the  qualities  of  that  sub- 


Stance^  lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  skin^  which  is  the 
nntriHient  of  the  hair^  and  ereates  their  carbonic  com* 
plexion.  I  shall  produce  only  the  instance  of  a  negro  in 
Maryland  which  is  recorded  in  the  Medical  Repository  of 
New-Tork^  and  by  Dr  Barton  of  Philadelphiay  aad 
whom  I  have  myself  seen  and  examined^  who^  about  the 
age  of  forty^  lost  his  black  color  by  degrees^  and>  in  m 
few  years^  became  a  perfect  white  man.  His  whiteness 
was  not  of  that  palid  and  diseased  hub  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Albino  race^  but  exhibited  that  pure  and 
healtlif ul  complexion  which  is  seen  in  the  ordinary  class 
of  Anglo-American  laborers.  In  this  man^  in  proportion  as 
the  black  color  forsook  his  skin>  and  the  white  extended 
itself  oyer  his  head  and  body,  wherever  there  had  been 
wool,  it  entirely  disappeared,  and  gave  place  to  a  fine 
straight  hair,  almost  of  silky  softness. 

But  for  the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  many  other 
rarieties  in  the  appearance  of  nations,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  those  who  are  curious  to  inyestigate 
the  subject,  to  the  work  already  mentioned.  I  shall  not 
here  introduce  any  of  the  principles,  which  are  there 
illustrated  at  large,  tending  to  shew  the  effects  of  the 
9tate  of  society  upon  the  aspect  of  the  human  counte- 
nance. Only  remarking,  that,  under  the  head  of  the 
state  of  society,  are  comprehended  diet,  clothing,  lodging, 
rianntTs,  governmeDt,  arts,  religion,  agricultural  im- 
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proTements^  Mnunereial  pursuits^  habits  of  thinking,  and 
ideas  all  kinds  natorally  arising  out  of  this  state,  infinite 
in  number  and  yariety.  If  each  of  these  causes  be  ad- 
mitted  to  possess,  as  undoubtedly  it  does,  a  small  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  character  of  the  countenance,  the 
diflbrent  combinations,  and  results  of  the  whole  must 
necessarily  be  considerable  ;  and,  united  with  the  effects 
of  climate  will  affbrd  sufficient  principles  on  which  to 
account  for  all  the  varieties  which  exist  among  mankind. 

Many  writers  who  acknowledge  that  the  soft  and 
fleshy  parts  of  the  system  are  susceptible  of  great 
changes  by  the  influence  of  climate,  and  other  causes 
that  have  been  mentioned,  contend  that  the  bones,  being 
more  firm  in  their  texture,  and  less  liable  to  the  impres- 
sions of  external  causes,  contain  more  certain  indications 
of  diversity  of  species  among  different  tribes. — It  is  well 
known  to  physiologists,  however,  that,  in  infancy  and 
youth,  before  the  bones  have  attained  their  firmest  con- 
sistency, these  solid  substances  often  undergo  considera- 
ble alterations  in  their  figure  from  the  operation  of  very 
minute  causes*  Let  me  take  a  single  but  interesting  ex- 
ample from  the  figure  of  the  head.* 

On  the  form  of  this  important  part  of  the  constitution^ 
besides  the  climatical  infiuences,  or  the  extraneous  ac- 

*  Essay  on  figure  and  complexion  of  human  species,  pag^ 
ISO,  fcc. 
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«4ilHil8  to  which  it  may  be  exposed,  every  action  otererf 
Muvde,  in  aiqr  way  affected  by  the  thoughts  and  paasiou 
of  the  mind,  is  calculated  to  make  some  impresdoiu 
And,  although  the  separate  impressions  may  be  insensi- 
ble, yet  the  accumulated  result  of  an  infinite  number  o£ 
the  slightest  touches  becomes  very  perceptible  in  a 
course  of  time.  Nor  is  the  softness  of  muscular  action  a 
sufficient  objection  against  the  reality  of  this  fact  YfhBt 
can  be  softer  in  its  action  than  a  drop  of  water  fidlin|; 
fh>m  the  height  of  a  few  inches,  or  even  of  a  single 
inch?  Tet,  in  time,  it  will  wear  a  cavity  in  the  hardest 
marble.  What  can  be  more  tender  than  the  young  herb 
just  sprouting  from  the  seed?  Tet,  although  the  earth 
that  covers  it  may  be  pressed  down,  and  beaten  hard,  we 
see  it,  by  the  gentle  impulses  of  its  expanding  fibres,  and 
eirculating  juices,  gradually  swell,  and  at  length  break 
through  the  incumbent  crust.  Shall  we  deny,  then,  that 
the  passions,  which  often  strongly  agitate  the  mind,  nay^ 
that  each  emotion,  each  thought,  by  affecting  the  mus- 
cles that  give  expression  to  the  countenance,  and  varying 
their  tension,  and,  consequently,  their  pressure  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  bony  base  of  the  head,  may  also  affect 
its  figure?  From  these  and  similar  facts  some  great 
physiologists  have  imagined  that  the  figure  of  the  skull, 
with  its  various  protuberances  and  indentations,  affords 
a  criterion  of  no  inconsiderable  certainty  by  which  to 
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judge  of  the  intellectual  powers  and  moral  dispositions  of 
men*  These  ideas  have,  perhaps^  been  pushed  too  far  by 
some  ingenious  men*  But  we  may,  at  least,  be  justified 
in  affirming  that  the  various  strictures  and  relaxations 
of  the  muscles  about  the  head,  produced  by  the  infinitely 
diversified  actions  of  thought  and  passion,  will,  in  time^ 
leave  certain  impressions  afi^ecting  the  exterior  form  of 
the  skulL  At  the  satne  time,  the  brain,  the  immediate 
organ  of  all  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  will,  by  its  dilata- 
tions and  contractions,  contribute  in  some  degree,  to 
mould  the  interior  cavity  in  which  it  is  embraced.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  original  figure  of  this  receptacle  of 
the  brain  in  difiTcrent  persons,  by  giving  it  scope  in  some, 
for  a  more  ample  expansion,  and  a  freer  action,  or,  in 
others,  by  compressing  it,  in  some  parts  of  its  orb,  and 
thereby  restricting  the  regularity,  or  freedom  of  its  mo- 
tions, may  afiect  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and-  thus  lay 
a  foundation  in  the  organization  and  structure  of  the 
bead,  for  the  existence  and  display  of  particular  intel- 
lectual, or  moral  excellencies  or  defects.  The  original 
figure  of  the  skull,  therefore,  may  have  an  influence,  not 
inconsiderable,  on  the  developement  and  exercise  of  cer- 
tain passions,  and  afiections  of  the  mind,  and  on  its  pe- 
culiar powers  of  intellect,  or  imagination ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  habitual  exercise  of  these  powers,  or  indul- 
gence of  these  passions,  especially  in  the  early  periods  of 
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life^  may  reciproeally  aflfeot  the  figure  eveii  of  that  solid 
cell  in  which  the  brainy  the  immediate  oi^an  of  the  men- 
tal aetions^  is  contained. 

From  the  preceding  obsenrations,  if  they  are  founded  in 
nature^  and  fact^  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  infer^  that  some 
climates^  and  some  states  of  society^  and  modes  of  liying, 
by  varying^  in  a  less  or  greater  degree>  the  form  of  the 
head^  that  organ  whichf  by  its  figure^  necessarily  aflfects 
the  operations  of  thought^  are  more  or  less  favorable 
than  others  to  certain  exertions  of  the  mental  powers. 
And  we  may  infer  further,  that,  after  a  people  have  long 
cultivated  science  and  the  arts  with  success,  or  devoted 
themselves  chiefly  to  certain  occupations  and  pursuits^  a 
greater  general  aptitude  for  those  pursuits,  or  those  artSf 
may  become  hereditary  among  their  descendants^  in 
proportion  as  birth  has  any  influence  on  the  form  of  ib» 
person,  tiU  other  causes  arise  to  create  a  total  alteration 
of  the  publie  manners.  Of  both  these  states  of  the 
human  person,  the  ancient  and  modern  inhabitants  of 
Greece  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  afibrding  interest- 
ing examples. 

T^ie  principal  objections  which  lie  against  the  power 
of  elimate  to  change  the  figure  and  complexion  of  the 
human  species,  maintained  in  the  preceding  theory,  are 
drawn  from  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  in- 


hahitaiits  of  tlie  Af ricaiij  and  those  of  the  AmericaD^  and 
Indian  zones.  To  obviate  thenif  it  should  be  remember- 
ed^ that  the  Indian  zone  being  composed  chiefly  of  water^ 
and  the  American  zonCf  owing  to  its  riyers^  and  its 
forests,  are  incomparably  milder  in  their  temperaturo 
than  the  African.  In  Africa  itself,  the  eastern  side  of 
that  continent  is  not  so  strongly  marked  with  the  negro 
peculiarities  of  complexion  and  features  as  the  western ; 
which  may  be  explained  by  the  uncommon  elevation  of 
the  Abyssinian  Alps  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  by 
the  continual  rains  which  prevail  there  for  more  than 
half  the  year,  and,  in  the  next  place,  by  the  continual 
impulse  of  the  trade  winds  from  the  Indian  ocean  on 
the  coasts  of  Aian.  But  when  those  winds  have  travelled 
over  that  burning  zone,  collecting  in  their  passage  all 
its  fires,  they  fall  upon  its  western  side  glowing  with  an 
intensity  which  is  unknown  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe. 

Thus  have  I  taken  a  very  cursory  review  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  mankind,  as  they  exhibit  themselves  in 
various  portions  of  the  race,  and  suggested  a  few  of  their 
most  obvious  causes.  The  whole  I  conclude  with  two 
observations  with  which  I  introduced  this  discussion. 
The  first  is,  that,  if  the  varieties  of  mankind  can  be  ac- 
counted for  from  any  known  causes,  physical,  or  moral, 
on  the  supposition  of  their  being  derived  from  one 
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eriginal  8ioek»  it  is  contrary  to  the  firinciples  of  sound 
philosophy  to  seek  for  a  solution  of  them  in  the  hypoth- 
esis of  there  being  different  original  species  of  men-*-« 
The  second  is,  that  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  race, 
is  essential  to  a  just  philosophy  of  human  nature. 
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LECTURE  UI. 


oir  FOPUiiATioir^  or  the  powsbs  of  majtrinb  to  MU£* 

TIPLT    THE  SPECIES. 

The  numbers  of  the  people  in  any  eoui^ry  can  never  ftv- 
eeed  those  which  can  be  mmrished  by  the  provisUme 
dther  raised  within  U,  or  introduced  into  tt-^Popula- 
tion  dependent  on  the  state  of  society-^The  institution 
of  marriage — The  distribution  of  the  soil  in  private 
property-^C^  the  necessity  of  fixed  laws  and  the  secu- 
rity of  rights — 0/^  the  distribution  of  the  territofial 
surface  into  small  and  equal  portion^'^Cf  simplicity  qf 
manners — Of  luxury'^(>f  ceUbacy — The  effects  of  dif* 
ferent  kinds  of  food — The  rearing  of  horses  unfriend^ 
ly  to  populatUnh  arts  and  commerc^^Dioision  of  arts 
^^Barter-'Jtloney^'JUerchantS'^The  question  whether 
agrieulture,  or  commerce  be  most  favorable  to  popular 
tiont-^IAberty  and  security  indispensable  to  the  mo0t 
flourishing  population. 

IN  eonsidering  man  as  a  speciesy  our  yiews  shall  neit 
be  turned  on  his  longeTity^  and  his  powers  of  continuini^f 
and  multiplying  his  race ;  with  reference  particularly  to 
the  most  successful  means  of  augmenting  the  population 
of  states.  Death  is  a  law  of  all  animal  natures.   Such  is 


their  organization  that^  independently  of  accidental  vio- 
lence^  by  which  they  may  be  prematurely  destroyed^  time^ 
by  rendering  the  fibres  of  the  body  rigid^  mugt,  at  length, 
arrest  all  its  yital  actions.  Man»  if  not  the  longest  lived 
of  all  animals,  is  certainly  among  those  which  enjoy  life 
to  the  most  extended  period*  Tet,  there  arc  few  ex- 
amples of  haman  life  protracted  beyond  a  century.  The 
race  is  continued^  like  that  of  other  animals,  by  sue- 
cession.  But,  if  man  were,  Kke  them,  to  indulge  himself 
in  a  vagrant  concubinage,  his  prolific  powers  would  be 
much  inferior  to  what  we  observe  in  most  of  the  brute 
animals,  and,  certainly,  his  existence  would  be  much 
more  unhappy  than  theirs.  But,  by  entering  into  a  state 
of  civil  society,  instituting  the  laws  of  marriage,  submit- 
ting to  the  restraints  which  that  union  requires,  and 
making  use  of  all  tlie  advantages  which,  as  a  social, 
reasonable,  and  moral  being,  he  enjoys  over  them,  the 
species  may  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied.  Marriage, 
and  the  union  of  men  in  families,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
fix  the  certain  relation  of  children  to  parents,  and  to 
ereate  to  the  latter  both  the  motives,  and  the  means  of 
proteetiQg  and  preserving  them,  and  of  so  cultivating 
their  bodies,  and  their  minds,  as  to  prepare  them  to  be- 
eome  parents  themselves^  useful  to  their  offspring,  and  to 
■eeiety. 
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lliese  tliiiigs  being  premised^  if  the  habits  of  soeietj^ 
or  the  fertility  of  the  earth  were  such  that  an  easy  and 
plentiful  subsistence  eould  be  procured  for  'eyery  child 
that  mi^t  be  bom^  the  natural  inducements  to  marriagcy 
and  the  prolifte  powers  of  mankind  are  such,  that  the 
numbers  of  the  q^oies  might  be  multiplied  to  a  degree 
of  which  we  haye  ncYcr  yet  seen  any  example.  But^ 
when  the  population  of  any  country  is  advanced  to  that 
state  in  point  of  numbers^  that  all  the  proyision  for  the 
sustenanoe  of  human  life,  either  spontaneously  yielded 
by  the  wH,  or  produced  by  the  customary  habits  of  in* 
dustry  among  the  people,  is  annually  consumed,  it  can 
then  be  no  futher  increased.  The  difficulties  of  main- 
taining a  family,  in  a  situation  continually  threatened 
with  want,  would  discourage  marriages,  or  actual  want, 
if  they  were  contracted,  would  render  them  unfruitful, 
or  would  destroy  their  fruit.  The  maximum  of  popula- 
tion, can  ncYcr  exceed  the  maximum  of  the  prorision 
trised  within  the  country,  or  introduced  into  it  by  com*' 
meree.  But  In  estimating  the  requisite  quantity  of  pro- 
yision for  supporting  the  population  of  a  state,  we  must 
take  into  the  account,  not  merely  that  portion  of  food 
Hrhich  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sustentation  of  life, 
or  of  dothing  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  defend  the 
body  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  but  that 
quantity  and  kind  of  both  which  the  state  of  society,  and 
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the  general  habits  of  liVuig,  have  rendel^  eu8toma]7  in 
any  country.  The  udulgences  i^hieh  custom  hlis  made 
general^  the  kuid  of  diet»  or  of  clothing  ifirhich  enter  inte 
the  common  habits  of  the  people^  come  to  be  esteemed 
among  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  equally  true  of  a 
state  of  savagism,  as  of  a  state  of  civilized  refinement, 
that  the  population  cannot  exceed  what  can  be  supported 
by  their  natural^  or  artificial  means  of  subsistence^  ac- 
cording to  their  habits  of  living.  If  a  tribe  be  accustom- 
ed to  derive  their  provision  wholly  from  the  bow  and  the 
hook,  their  population  cannot  go  beyond  that  small  num- 
ber which  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  waters  and  the 
forest  can  maintain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  certain  ex- 
pensive gratifications  of  luxury  come  to  be  included 
among  the  necessary  enjoyments  of  a  civilized  people^  as 
soon  as  they  exceed  the  abilities  of  any  particular  class 
in  the  community  to  purchase  them,  marriage,  and  the 
formation  of  families  among  them,  will  be  proportionably 
restrained.  When,  in  the  progress  of  society,  therefore, 
the  dissipations  of  luxury  come  to  spread  their  influence 
through  the  general  mass  of  a  nation,  and  to  invade 
the  middling  and  lower  as  well  as  the  highest  orders, 
this  obstruction  to  the  great  principle  of  population,  the 
formation  of  families,  will,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  prevails,  impair  its  population.  Hie  same  ef- 
fects will  flow  from  great  rudeness  and  unskilfulness  in 
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the  arts^  espeeially  in  that  of  agrieultoref  or  from  great 
oom^on  of  the  artSf  whieh  eonyerts  them  only  to  effem- 
iaate  the  morals  of  society^  and  to  cherish  a  pernicious 
ostentation  and  expense  in  living. 

The  nnmbers  of  mankind^  therefore^  in  any  country 
will  depend^  in  the  first  plaee^  on  the  state  of  society  to 
which  the  people  hare  arrived.  Man^  in  savage  life^  re* 
sembles  the  beasts  of  prey»  vrhioh^  living  only  upon  fleshy 
exist  rarely  dispersed  through  the  forest  When  ad- 
▼aneed^  like  the  Tartary  to  the  art  of  taming  herds^  and 
living  chicly  on  their  milk^  along  with  the  fruits  of  an 
imperfiDet  agriculture^  a  great  improvement  is  made  in 
&vor  of  human  nature.  But,  it  is  in  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion alone,  where  arts  have  been  invented,  and  science 
cultivated,  and  where  men  are  sustained  principally  on 
the  products  of  agriculture,  that  Ihe  numbers,  and  the 
hairiness  of  the  race  can  be  augmented  in  the  highest 
ratio.  In  a  state  of  cultivation,  however,  the  compara- 
tive numbers  of  nations,  after  making  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  soil  and  climate,  must  depend  chiefly  on  those 
institutions  which  facilitate  the  formation,  and  support 
of  fiunilies,  and  call  forth  the  industry  of  the  people  ; 
that  is,  which  contribute,  to  multiply  the  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, and  to  bestow  on  every  chiss  in  society,  their 
l^easonaUe  share  in  the  distribution  of  them,  according 
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to  their  property  in  the  soil,  their  expenditures  in  its  im<» 
proyementy  or  the  actual  labor  bestowed  upon  it.     . 

It  is*  an  important  object  of  inquiry  to  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  legislator,  to  discover  those  institutioiu 
which  may  tend  most  effectuaUy  to  augment  the  popula- 
tion, and  industry  of  states,  so  as,  by  the  weU  directed 
labor  of  tlie  people,  to  render  th^  earth  that  beautiful 
and  comfortable  habitation  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  ultimate  design  of  the  creator  in  its  formation. 
It  is  plainly  the  intention  of  providence  to  impose  on  man 
the  necessity  of  industry,  and,  by  this  law,  at  once  to 
beautify  his  abode,  and  to  carry  all  the  faculties  of  his 
nature  to  their  highest  improvement. 

After  the  institution  of  marriage,  which  is  the  most 
effectual  support  of  all  those  moral  principles  which 
form  the  cement  of  society,  a  wise  system  of  property  in 
the  soil  will  be  found  to  have  the  most  beneficial  opera- 
tion. Tfhen  the  land  lies  in  common,  and  is  not  parcelled 
out  in  individual  property,  it  can  be  used  only  to  tho 
purposes  of  hunting,  or  of  pasturage,  in  either  of  which 
conditions  the  population  must  necessarily  be  extremely 
smallf  and  the  improvement  of  the  human  powers  be  en- 
tirely arrested.  But  when  divided  in  separate  property, 
each  man,  obliged  to  resort  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
for  the  niaintenance  of  himself  and  family,  feels  a  power- 
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fal  interest  ia  improving  his  own  portion^  and  drawing 
from  it  the  largest  profit  whieh  the  labor^  or  expense^ 
that  he  is  able  to  bestow  upon  it^  will  yield  in  the  market. 

Bat  there  are  seyeral  considerations  in  the  political 
state  of  a  people  which  are  necessary  to  give  to  land  its 
greatest  yalue^  and  to  encourage  the  efforts,  and  multiply 
the  fruits  of  a  laborious  industry.  The  first  of  these  is 
security  to  each  man  of  his  rights,  whether  consistuig  in 
the  property  of  the  sofl,  or  in  the  free  and  entire  use  of 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  If  there  is  any  uncertainty 
in  either;  or  if  another  has  the  power  of  controling  his 
rights,  or  of  entering  at  pleasure  on  the  profits  of  his 
labor,  industry  is  discouraged,  and  improvement  ceases, 
fixed  laws,  therefore,  under  a  wise  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, are  of  primai^  importance  fbr  promoting  the 
population  of  states,  and  augmenting  the  numbers  of 

mankind. 

# 

Another  consideration  which  particularly  merits  the 
attention  of  the  legislator  who  aims  at  the  highest  ratio  of 
population,  is  the  importance  of  adopting  such  a  system  of 
territorial  regulations  as  will  tend  to  throw  the  land  at 
much  as  possible  into  small,  and  nearly  equal  divisions. 
When  distributed  in  large  portions  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
wealthy  lords,  as  in  Poland,  and  in  Bussia,  to  be  cultivat- 
ed by  a  senile  class,  the  effect  on  population  will  always  be 
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unlSEivorable.  Small  and  nearly  equal  dinrions  of  the  soil, 
cultivated  by  freemen^  will  commonly  have  the  most  be- 
nignant influences  on  agriculture,  as  improyed  agrioul* 
tare  has,  reciprocally,  on  population.  If  large  and  un- 
equal divisions  of  the  territorial  sur&oe  be  favored  hf 
the  laws,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of 
population,  that  it  be  cultivated,  not  by  a  servile  class 
who  have  no  property  in  their  own  labor,  but  l^  free 
tenants,  on  such  terms  as  would  give  them  a  common 
interest  with  the  proprietor  in  the  amelioration  of  the 

■ 

soiL  This  can  only  be  done  by  introducing  the  custom 
of  long  leases,  on  a  fixed  and  certain  rent.  It  is  requisite 
that  the  rents  be  certain,  in  order  that  the  tenant  may 
feel  a  kind  of  propriety  in  the  land  which  he  cultivatea» 
independent  on  the  caprice  of  his  landlord :  and  that  hig 
lease  should  be  so  long  as  to  secure  to  the  actual  eultiva- 
tor  a  reasonable  profit  from  every  improvement  which 
he  makes.  * 

Of  not  less  importance  is  it  generally  to  the  popula- 
tion of  states  that  the  public  manners  should  be  simple 
and  frugal.  When  a  general  luxury  has  invaded  a  nationy 
the  vanity  of  individuals  is  apt  to  consume  in  the  indul- 
gence of  an  imprudent  ostentation,  or  in  the  gratifica- 
tions of  a  voluptuous,  and  effeminate  taste,  an  expense 
which  might  be  suiBcient  for  the  maintenance  of  many 
plain  citizens  of  the  same  rank.  Lands  are  wasted  in 
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mertiy  oiHamental  improremeiits^  or  in  rearing  tnimab 
fbr  shewy  ivdiieli  consume  the  produet  of  those  aeres 
which  should  be  devoted  to  feed  men.  K  such  a  eon^ete 
separation  of  ranks  were  established  in  society  that  the 
inferior  orders  should  feel  no  ambition  to  emulate  the 
superior,  the  luxury  of  the  latter,  who  are,  comparatively 
a  very  smaU  portion  of  the  state,  might  not  be  attended 
with  consequences  so  obviously  pernicious  to  the  commu* 
nity.  They  might  even  r^air,  in  a  degree^  the  injuries 
which  they  do  to  population  through  the  excesses  of 
lttxui7,  by  the  employment  which  those  very  excesses 
create  for  a  greater  number  of  artizans.  But  this  apolo- 
gy of  Mandeville's  for  luxuiy,  under  the  paradoxical 
maxim  that  <<  private  vices  are  public  benefits,''  is  {also 
wbibn  it  has,  in  any  considerable  degree,  invaded  the 
body  of  the  people.  In  proportion  as  expensive  habits  of 
living  have  become  general  among  them,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  a  fiimily  in  a  style  of  fSashion  is  in- 
•reased,  marriage  will  be  avoided  by  great  numbers,  as 
imposing  an  inconvenient  burden,  which  they  cannot 
tunport  in  consistency  with  the  enjoyment  of  those 
pleasures,  and  the  preservation  of  that  rank  and  ap- 
pearance, to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in  society.. 

Another  consequence  still  more  peniicious^s  likely  to 
result  from  fliese  manners,  when  celibacy  among  men  hat 
become  so  common  as  to  be  no  longer  disgraceftil,^— the 
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The  laws  eannot  eontrol  puUio  opinion.  And  it  is  known 
that  when  manners  had  arri?cd  at  this  state  in  Rome» 
all  the  power  of  Roman  despotism  was  found  insoffieient 
to  foree  men  into  the  eonnexions  of  marriage  against 
the  prendling  tide  of  luxury*  And  it  soon  became  ne- 
cessary to  replenish  the  declining  population^  by  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  introducing  large  bodies  of 
strangers  into  the  heart  of  the  empire. 

As  the  pastoral  state  will  sustain  a  greater  population 
than  the  hunting,  and  agriculture  than  either,  so  the 
numbers  of  a  people  in  any  country,  will  be  still  furtlier 
aliccied  by  tlie  peculiar  kinds  of  provision  which  cus- 
tom had  rendered  most  common  in  their  diet.  A  more 
numerous  population  can  be  supported  by  the  exdusiy^ 
use  of  grain  and  esculent  plants,  as  in  India,  than  if  the 
flesh  of  animals  be  mingled  with  them,  which  is  always 
an  expensive  species  of  food  ;  unless  we  may  except 
animals  of  the  beeve  kind,  which,  by  their  milk  and 
their  labor,  may,  perhaps,  repay  the  expense  of  rearing 
fliem,  and  return  some  profit  to  the  proprietor.   But 
horses  require  such  an  extent  of  surface  to  maintain 
them  that  it  can  seldom  be  good  policy  in  a  nation  that 
aims  at  thc^  Highest  degree  of  population  to  employ  them, 
ffcn  in  the  culture  of  the  ground.  It  is  better  to  culti* 
itte  it  by  the  labor  of  man.  Hence  Moses  has  forbidden 
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IdngSy  or  Hie  goTenuneiit  of  the  popnlenB  nation  of 
ImeU  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  horses.  They 
were  excluded  likewise  from  Sparta  by  the  agrarian 
system  of  I^ui^s.  There  may^  however^  be  other 
eircumstanees  in  a  nation,  as  the  mounting  of  their  caT- 
airy,  or  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  their  labor^ 
where  there  are  few  riyers  or  canals  for  that  puq;K>sef 
which  may  require  some  care  in  the  breeding  of  this 
animal.  In  a  country,  also,  like  that  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  United  States  in  which  there  is,  at  present,  a 
superfluous  quantity  of  land,  and  comparatiyely  few 
laborerSf  the  horse,  on  account  of  his  activity  and 
strength^  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  cultivating 
the  ground*  Having  extensive  pasture  range  he  can  bfBi 
easily  maintained,  and  by  his  labor,  not  only  furnish  aa 
abundant  supply  for  his  own  keeping,  but  yield  a  large 
surplus  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  and  in  some  measure 
compensate  the  present  deficiency  of  hands.— It  is  re- 
marked by  economical  writers  that  the  animal  food 
which  may  most  advantageously  be  mingled  with  vegeta- 
ble in  the  subsistence  of  man,  is  that  which  is  drawn  from 
the  waters,  and  especially  that  which  is  taken  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  It  requires  small  expense  to  render 
it  fit  for  human  use ;  and  few  ImuhIs  are  necessary  to 
collect  it.  To  this  cause,  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed, 
(3iina  is  indebted  for  great  part  of  her  numerous  popula- 
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tion  ;  if  indeed  it  be  as  numerous  as  it  has  been  r^re- 
sented* 

It  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  obserred  the  operations 
of  agrieulture^  that  the  earth  may  be  made  to  yield  the 
utmost  that  the  united  powers  of  fertility^  elimate  and 
labor  ean  produee,  by  fewer  hands  than  its  fruits  can 
maintain.  But  men  will  not  gratuitously  exert  them- 
selyes  in  the  constant  labors  of  the  fields  nor  ajqily  them^ 
•elves  to  raise  more  from  the  soil  than  they  find  bj  ez« 
perience  to  be  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence^  un- 
less  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  acquiring  from  abroad 
some  convenience  which  they  cannot  easily  supply  to 
themselves^  or  gratifying  some  artificial  taste  to  whieh 
die  habits  and  customs  of  society  have  given  birtli. 
Hence  we  perceive  the  origin^  and  utility  of  arts^  and  of 
commerce^  to  employ  the  surplus  of  the  hands  in  a  eonn- 
try  above  those  which  are  required  to  cultivate  the  land; 
augmenting  the  resources  for  the  comfbrt  and  conveni- 
ence of  living,  as  well  as  opening  a  new  spring  to  popula*' 
tion.  For  it  is  not  merely  the  multiplication  of  the  num- 
bers of  citizens  which  forms  the  exclusive  object  oi  cal- 
culation to  a  wise  legislator,  but  the  happiness  of  a 
numerous  people,  and  the  conveniences  they  may  possoM 
for  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

In  the  commencement  of  civilized  sSeiety,  when  the 
cultivator  of  the  earth  is  often  necessarily  taken  off  from 
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from  his  useful  labors  in  the  field  to  fiibrieate  his  tools^  to 
prepare  his  clothing,  and  to  construct,  with  his  own 
handp^  his  dwelling,  and  the  Tarioos  domestic  utensils 
whieh  necessity,  or  comfort,  requires  for  the  accommo* 
dation  of  himself  and  fiunily,  his  agricuttural  labors  will 
unaYoidaUy  be  greatly  impeded,  and  their  product  be 
proportionally  'diminished.  A  large  portion  of  his  time 
must  be  oeeuj^ed  in  framing  his  instruments  to  assist 
him  in  the  labors  of  the  field  ;  which  must  still  be  im- 
perfectly and  coarsely  executed,  for  want  of  skill  in 
their  construction,  and  of  habit  in  passing  with  facility 
from  one  species  of  employment  to  another.  But  after 
experience  has  at  l^igth  oonTinced  him  that  these  imple« 
ments  may  be  better,  and  more  cheaply  furnished  by 
aitists  wbo  dcTote  their  whole  attention  cxclusiTcly  to 
tlie  improTcment  of  their  respectiye  arts,  while  he  can 
more  profitably  employ  his  labor  immediately  upon  the 
soil,  there  arises,  by  degrees,  a  separation  of  profisssions^ 
-Mine  employed  chiefly  in  the  earth  to  multiply  proTi- 
sions,  the  great  resource  of  life,  another  occupied  solely 
in  the  arts,  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  industiy,  or  to 
pximote  the  comfort  of  living.  Both  concurring  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  citizens  by  furnishing,  at  onoe^ 
provision,  and  employment,  and  creating  a  demand  for 
their  seyeral  products.  The  husbandman  can  give  pro- 

Yision  for  the  {nroduct  of  the  artist's  skill;  and  the  in- 
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genuily  and  industry  of  the  artist  is  regarded  hj  the 
provision  furnished  by  the  husbandman. 


As  long,  howevery  as  these  mutual  exchanges 
made  by  bartering  one  commodity  for  another^  they  are 
necessarily  attended  with  many  inconveniences  ivliiob 
greatly  obstruct  the  progress  of  improvement.  The  artF 
ist  may  not,  at  all  times^  stand  in  need  of  the  grain  of  the 
husbandman;  at  other  times  the  simple  wants  of  the 
husbandman,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  the  aids  of  the 
artist,  may  have  a  present  supply.  In  those  cases^  the 
industry  of  the  one,  or  of  the  other,  will  be  without 
object  or  reward;  and  will  want  a  sufficient  motive  for 
exertion,  ^liat  is  chiefiy  requisite  then  is  some  medium 
of  exchange  which  shall  ali^iitys  be  deemed  an  equivalent 
for  botli  labor  and  skill,  and  which  may  be  ready  on  all 
occasions,  to  supply  every  want  of  nature,  or  of  habits 
or  to  reward  eveiy  exertion  of  industry,  or  ingenuity. 
To  render  tlds  medium  most  useful,  and  effectual  to  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  created,  a  class  of  men  is  required# 
whose  chief  business,  and  whose  interest  it  shall  be  to 
circulate  itf  and  facilitate  the  necessary  exchanges  of 
Boeiety  by  being  always  ready  to  purchase  whatever 
cither  of  labor,  or  of  art,  may  be  bi-ought  into  the 
market.  Henee  the  origin  of  money,  and  of  trade,  and 
the  great  utility  of  the  class  of  merchants.  Labor  is 
•timolated  when  it  can  always  depend  on  a  certain  re« 
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flioneratioii,  by  which  the  proprietor^  uid  ouItiTator  of 
the  soil,  afler  supplying  his  most  necessary  wants,  may 
gain  a  surplus  to  supply  those  desires  which  taste,  or  tho 
ideas  of  conyenienee,  have  created.  The  means  are  aug- 
mented of  maintaining  a  more  numerous  population ; 
artizans  are  increased  when  every  product  of  their  in- 
dustiy  and  skill  is  sure  of  meeting  an  immediate  reward. 
——Arts  are  subdivided,  in  order  that  the  workmanship 
in  each  branch  may  be  executed  with  greater  perfection 
and  expedition;  beauty  is  added  to  utility,  because  com- 
merce awakens  and  cherishes  taste,  and  furnishes  the 
means  of  recompensing  the  ingenuity,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dustry of  the  artist. — The  raw  materials  furnished  l^ 
husbandry,  are  manufactured  in  different  ways  for  orna- 
ment, or  use.  And  when  the  product  of  the  loom,  or  the 
laboratory  exceeds  the  demand  for  home  consumption; 
or,  when  the  excellence  of  the  fabric  invites  demand 
from  abroad,  commerce  affordsi  the  means  of  turning  a 
pe<^e's  industry  and  skill  to  profit,  and  receiving,  in 
return  for  them,  wealth  that  shall  add  a  new  stimulus  to 
internal  improvements,  and  augment  population  by  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  labor.  Exports  may  often  be 
repaid  in  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  additional 
art^ts  above  those  which  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
can  su]^rt ;  or,  more  profitably,  perhaps,  by  the  raw 
materials  of  other  regions,  to  lie  worked  up  to  advantage 


bry  Huoiafaetiuren  at  horne^  only  to  be  re-exported  fiir 
fresh  acoessions  of  the  preeioua  metals^  of  provisions^  cfr 
of  other  raw  materials  of  lidnir ;  by  eyery  exohanget 
however,  furnishing  new  sources  of  employment,  and  of 
population.  Often,  indeed,  the  returns  of  eommerce  aro 
made  in  luxuries  which  the  influence  of  custom  has 
caused  to  be  esteemed  among  the  desirable  ei\joyment8» 
and  sometimes  converted  almost  into  the  necessaries  of 
life.  But  as  these  luxuries  must  be  paid  for  either  di- 
rectly, or  circuitously,  by  the  products  of  the  soil,  or  tlie 
labors  of  the  artist,  we  see  that,  in  all  the  ways  whieh 
have  been  mentioned,  and  in  a  vast  variety  of  others^ 
such  as  promoting  the  arts  connected  with  ship-building» 
and  all  the  means  of  facilitating  transportation  or  ex- 
changes at  home  or  abroad,  besides  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tarious  sciences  which  have  either  advanced  the  art  of 
navigation,  or  been  advanced  by  it,  eommerce  may  bo 
made  the  means  of  stimulating  industry,  and  of  greatlj 
augmenting  the  population  of  a  country,  as  well  as  of 
increasing  the  convenience,  and  comfort  of  living. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  among  speculative  poli- 
ticians  whether  commerce  or  agriculture  can  be  mado 
to  support  the  greater  population? — ^Without  entering 
into  the  extensive  details  which  would  be  necessary  to 
give  a  complete  solution  to  this  question,  I  shall  wait  only 
to  lay  down  the  few  following  brief,  and  general  pria- 


o^^les.  On  a  small  territory  advantageoasly  situated  U 
the  sea^  however  ungrateful  may  be  the  soil^  oommeroct 
if  the  people  can  render  themaeWes  the  carriers  of  the 
trade  of  other  nations,  as  was  the  case  of  ancient  Tyttf 
or  the  modem  Amsterdam,  may  support  a  more  numer- 
ous population  than  could  be  su]^rted  by  the  mero 
ibrce  of  agriculture  under  any  circumstances  of  fertility 
of  soiL«^On  the  other  hand,  in  a  territory  of  moderate 
extent,  agriculture  without  the  aid  of  commerce,  may, 
by  the  influence  of  excellent  moral  institutions,  such  as 
we  see  exemplified  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  or  Lycurgus,* 
maintain  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing trade.  But  in  an  extensiye  nation,  over  which  it  Is 
impossible  that  such  institutions  can  reach  in  their  full 
Tigor,  it  requires  the  united  influence  of  commerce,  and 
of  agriculture,  to  carry  the  numbers  of  (he  inhabitants 
to  the  highest  practicable,  or  desirable  limits. 

Among  the  chief  advantages  of  a  well  regulated  trade,  is 
its  adding  reflnement  to  the  ei\joyments  of  life,  and  quick- 
ening the  exertions  of  all  the  human  powers.  QolA  and 
silver  drawn  from  mines,  or  accumulated  by  the  plunder 
of  conquest,  foster  only  indolence  and  vanity,  and  impair 
the  energy  and  nobleness  of  the  human  character.  But 
while  the  industrious  spirit  of  a  people  can  be  preserved, 
the  increasing  wealth  arising  fh>m  trade  will  ever  com* 
solidity  with  eleganoey  ijn  the  praetice  of  the  arts. 


Mid  io  the  nuumer  of  IMng;  bat  vhere  regular  Induiiif 
is  no  longer  requisite  in  its  aoqaiaition)  we  see  only  a' 
tasteless  ostentation  planted  by  tbe  side  of  poverty  ana 
wrelchednesSf  the  nnfailiny  symptoms  of  a  deolinin^ 
popnlation. 

Climate*  soili  and  other  physieal  causes  being  gireit 
population  witl  be  prineipally  afibcled  by  the  nature  of 
the  goremment.  In  proportion  as  the  prineiples  of  ciTjU 
liberty  are  ineorporated  into  the  political  aystem  of  any 
people>  the  exertioaa  of  industi^i  both  agiicoltural  and 
commercial,  find  their  greatest  encouragement,  by  the 
secari^  whieh  each  min  enjoys  in  the  possession  of  tha 
fhiits  of  his  own  labor,  or  ingenuity.  But  where,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  defective  organization  of  the  government 
«r  the  uncertain^  of  the  laws,  another  may  come  io* 
and  seize  with  impnni^  the  product  of  your  labor,  the 
laud  must  soon  be  neglected,  or  remain  imperfectly  tilled. 
The  busbandniao  will  reluctantly  expend  his  toil  for 
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Wider  the  same  adyanteges  of  soil  and  elimatew  Under 
the  same  advantages^  I  say*  for  sometimes  we  find  re- 
publiean  institutions  in  the  midst  of  monntunous  eleva- 
tions, or  a  hard  sterility  of  soil,  where  notlung  but  the 
force  of  liberty  eonld  support  even  a  small  population. 
And  monarchies,  in  which  certain  principles  of  freedom 

are  interwoven  with  their  constitution,  are  more  populous 

« 

than  despotism,  in  whidh  all  is  exposed  to  the  caprice  of 
a  master.  China  is  a  country  governed  by  so  peculiar  a 
system,  and  is,  hitherto,  so  little  known,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  subject  from  which  any  definite 
examples,  or  instructions  can  be  drawn.  But  where 
property  is  most  secure,  there  agriculture  and  commerce 
will  commonly  be  most  flourishing,  and  there  we  shall 
find  the  most  abundant  means  for  the  support  of  human 
existence. 

From  the  preceding  reflections  it  results  as  a  general 
eonclusion,  that  the  most  numerous  population  wliich 
can  be  maintained  in  any  country  must  be  a  combined 
efiect  of  the  general  industry  of  the  people,  of  the 
frugality  and  simplicity  of  the  public  manners,  united 
however  with  that  elegance  which  springs  from  a  success- 
ful cultivation  of  the  arts,— of  the  freedom  of  the  gov- 
ernment,—and  of  the  perfect  security  of  the  jH*operty  of 

•very  citizen  in  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  or  skill. 

But,  the  existence  of  these  requisite  conditions  being 


presapposedf  the  population  of  any  region  wOl  soM 
am?e  to  the  full  amount  of  the  numbers  which  can  be 
subsisted  on  the  most  ample  product  that  can  hm 
extracted  from  the  soil»  together  with  all  the  supple- 
mental provision  which  may  be  added  by  commeroe* 
Beyond  this  point,  it  has  already  been  said,  that  the 
numbers  of  society  can  never  be  made  to  increase.  And^ 
while  the  conditions  which  have  just  been  mentioned  re- 
main, they  can  never  fall  far  below  it.  Even  the  devasta- 
tions of  war,  or  the  consequences  of  any  other  general 
cause  by  which  the  population  may  be  diminished,  fbr 
a  time,  will  be  speedily  repaired,  so  as,  in  a  few  yeartt 
to  be  scarcely  perceived.— -We  sometimes  see  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  setting  themselves  laboriously  to 
account  for  the  depopulation  of  nations,  from  the 
accidental  occurrences  of  pestilence,  or  war,  and  of  other 
causes  which  have  littie  or  no  connexion  virith  the  inter- 
nal state  and  manners  of  the  people.  The  true  causes 
of  a  deficient,  or  declining  population  can  only  be  found 
in  the  imperfection  of  the  government,  or  the  corruption 
of  the  public  morals.  While  the  government  of  a  nation 
rests  upon  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  the  manners  of 
the  people  are  undepraved,  nature  has  provided,  in  the 
human  constitution,  sufficient  incentives  to  marriage  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  industiy  of  the  people,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  habits  of  living,  bring  the  maintenance  of 
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a  family  within  the  compass  of  the  reasonable  itnd  mod- 
erate exertions  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  citizenSf 
population  wUl  ne?er  decline ;  on  the  other  hand^  it 
will  continue  to  increase  while  the  smallest  addition  can 
be  made  to  the  means   of  subsistence.  If  thousands 
should  be  cut  off^  as  was  seen  in  the  destructive  wars  of 
the  Roman  republic  with  the  numerous  states  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  more  formidable  successes   of  Hannibal, 
thousands  immediately  rise  up  to  supply  their  places. 
But  if  the  political,  or  moral  state  of  a  nation  indicate 
any  principles  of  corruption    and    decay,  the   losses 
occasioned  by  emigration,  or  by  any  of  those  fatal  acci- 
dents which  sometimes  depopulate  luogdoms,  can  seldom 
be  effectually  repaired.— -The    numerous    emigrations 
which  have  taken  place  from  Great-Britain,  within  two 
centuries,  to  America,  and  India,  cannot  be  perceived  in 
any  decrease  of  her  population ;  while  those  from  Spain 
to  her  American  provinces  have  left  her  only  half  her 
people. 

Moralists  and  civilians  have  never  iailed  to  remark 
that  simplicity  of  manners  and  frugality  in  the  habits  of 
living,  form  those  characteristics  of  society  which  are 
most  &vorable  to  population,  and  that,  on  the  other 
baud,  luxury  becomes  unfriendly  to  an  increase  of  num- 
bers by  a  double  influence, — the  wastes  which  it  creates, 
«-and  the  discouragements  which  it  throws  in  the  way 
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of  marria^.  It  is  not  easy,  howeyer^  to  draw  the  line 
between  these  different  states,  so  as  precisely  to  strike 
that  virtuous  mean  on  the  one  hand  at  which  simplieityf 
united  with  a  manly  taste  in  the  arts^  commonly  marki 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  population^  and  that  pointy 
on  the  other,  at  which  taste  begins  to  degenerate  into 
sickly  refinement,  and  the  arts,  to  be  misapplied  to  the 
gratification  of  effeminacy  and  voluptuousness.  Our 
ideas  of  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  living  ought  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  possession  merely  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  That  rudeness  wldch  is  the  result  of  ignoraneoy 
and  tlie  total  destitution  of  cultivation,  is  as  little  favora- 
ble, as  vicious  refinement,  to  the  increase  of  the  general 
family  of  man.  A  certain  taste,  on  tlie  contrary,  for  the 
eonvenieneies  and  elegancies  of  art,  not  only  adds  to  the 
comfort  of  living,  but,  by  creating  new  demands  on  in- 
dustry, and  furnisliing  new  incentives  both  to  ingenui^ 
and  excilion,  becomes  also  a  productive  source  of  popu- 
lation. 

I  observe  on  tliis  subject,  finally,  that  it  is  among  the 
most  useful  speculations  and  labors  of  tlie  politician  and 
legislator  to  ascertain,  and  put  in  operation,  the  most 
effectual  means  of  promoting  agriculture  and  commerce; 
of  augmenting  the  quantity  of  provision  for  the  suste- 
nance of  life,  which  can  either  be  raised  from  the  soil  or 


ooUeefed  from  the  ocean ;  of  increasing  the  facilities  of 
internal  transportation  by  canals^  or  roads;  and  of  stimu- 
lating uniyersal  industiy  by  multiplying  the  demands 
for  useful  employment^  and  rendering  its  remuneration 
prompt  and  secure. 
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LECTURE  IV. 


THE  next  object  -which  will  naturally  attract  the 
attention  of  tlie  philosopher  in  contemplating  human 
nature^  in  that  light  in  which  we  have  begun  to  consider 
it,  is  the  social  disposition  of  man,  and  the  various  forms 
of  association  under  which  the  species  is  inclined  to  col- 
lect itself.  Most  animals  discover  some  tendencies  to 
assemble  together,  and  to  form  unions,  more  or  less 
regular  and  intimate,  witli  other  animals  of  tlie  same 
kind.  Some  appear  to  be  actuated  simply  by  those  natur- 
al impulses  of  pleasure  which  all  creatures  feel,  in  a 
certain  degree,  at  the  approach  of  other  creatures  like 
themselves.  These  ties,  however,  are  feeble,  and  easily 
dissolved  by  the  slightest  demands  of  any  stronger  appetite. 
-—Some  are  attracted  merely  by  the  habit  of  associating 
together,  dui*ing  tliat  period  of  life  in  wliich  the  assistance 
and  care  of  the  parent  animal  was  found  necessary  either 
to  afford  protection,  or  to  furnish  provision,  to  a  numer- 
ous brood  of  youDg. — ^But  the  most  regular  societies 
which  subsist  among  the  inferior  animals,  are  those 
which  spring  from  the  powerful  instincts  of  nature,  in 
certain  species,  assembling  them  in  large  numbers  for 
their  mutual  assistance  and  preservation,  as  we  see  in 
the  beaver,  the  ant,  and  the  bee.  Those  communities 
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are  eyidently  not  formed  Iiy  any  preconcert^  or  design  of 
the  animal ;  but  by  an  impulse  and  direction  giren  to  it 
by  that  uniyersal  spirit  which  animates  all  things,  and 
guides  eyeiy  creature  to  the  proper  end  of  its  being. 

Man  adds  to  the  instinctire  impulses,  and  social  at- 
tractions of  his  nature,  the  superior  influence  of  reason 
in  giving  the  form  to  his  social  relations.  This  principle, 
though  more  extensiye  in  its  range,  is  not  so  certain  and 
uniform  in  its  determinations  as  that  of  instinct.  Many 
considerations,  arising  either  from  the  error  and  weak- 
ness  of  the  human  mind,  from  casual  situations,  from 
choice,  or  from  compulsion,  often  occur  to  vary  the 
nature,  and  external  forms,  both  of  his  domestic,  and  his 
political  associations.  When  legislators,  or  nations  frame 
their  ciyil  institutions  with  the  greatest  deliberation  and 
reflection,  their  inability  to  foresee  the  results  of  human 
action  in  all  the  possible  combinations  of  society,  and 
the  inflnite  casualties  to  which  it  may  be  exposed,  may 
make  them  frequently  mistake  the  best  means  of  eflect- 
ing  their  own  intentions.  And  we  know  that  the  errors 
of  ignorance,  the  flckleness  of  caprice  and  passion,  and 
the  numerous  accidents  which  frequently  arise  to  give 
their  unsteady  impulses  to  society,  are  so  various  as  to 
be  continually  impressing  new  shapes  upon  the  associa- 
tions of  men.— —The  difibrent  ends,  aimed  at  by  the 
policy  of  difierent  nations,  have  likewise  their  influence 
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in  changing  the  spirit,  and  modifying  the  forms  of  their 
respective  governments.* — ^Thus,  while  in  the  asiooi* 
ations  of  the  inferior  animals,  we  every  where  trace  the 
unvaiying  uniformity  of  instinct;  in  those  of  men  "we 
perceive  the  varieties  that  result  from  the  imbecility  of 
our  reason,  which,  though  a  superior  principle  of  moral 
action,  is  less  certain  in  the  conduct  of  its  plans. 

The  first  form  under  which  society  appears,  is  the 
domestic ;  which,  however,  ultimately  spreads  itself  out 
into  the  most  expansive  associations  of  states  and  em- 
pires.—And  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  philosophy  to 
observe  how  nature  has  provided,  in  this  primary  rela* 
tion,  for  the  future  diffusion  of  the  social  ties.  Parents 
are  attached  to  their  children  by  affections  which  are 
among  the  most  powerful  in  the  human  heart,  and  which 
engage  them  with  infinite  pains  to  provide  for  their  sub* 
sistence  and  comfort,  and  for  their  instruction  in  audi 
arts  as  they  know  to  be  necessary  for  their  future  safely 
and  happiness.  The  period  of  dependence  in  man  it 
long;  and  during  that  portion  of  life  wherein  his  prinei- 

*  Of  these  we  have  examples,  according  to  MontesquieUi 
in  the  Spartan,  the  Roman,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernments; of  which  the  first  aimed  chiefly  at  cultivating  a 
mariial  spirit  among  her  citizens,  principally  with  a  view  to 
national  defence.  The  Roman  aimed  at  extension  of  terri- 
tory ;  the  Jewish  at  the  preservation  of  religion ;  and  the  Chi- 

'^e  at  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 
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pies  of  action  are  chiefly  formed,  affection  to  parents  is 
continually  streng^ened  by  a  thousand  reciprocal  acts 
of  duty  and  endearment;  and  the  habits  of  submission  to 
iheir  authority  daily  acquire  new  force.  At  length  ex- 
perience,  and  the  growing  maturity  of  the  understanding* 
render  children  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  obligations 
to  the  kindness  and  care  of  those  who  have  nourished  and 
protected  their  infancy;  and  reason  and  gratitude  add 
their  powerful  ties  to  those  created  by  habit  and  depend- 
ence. The  natural  deferencCf  likewise,  which  is  paid  to 
age  and  wisdom,  when  directed  towards  a  parent,  in 
whom  are  united  so  many  other  causes  of  attachment, 
and  yeneration,  must  giro  great  authority  to  his  com- 
mands, or  his  advice.  Parents  and  children,  therefore, 
would  early  be  joined  in  a  most  natural  and  firm  associ- 
ation; from  which  primary  union  would  spring  the  first 
elements  of  civil  society. 

The  children  of  the  primitive  family  forming,  in  time, 
families  of  their  own,  in  which  would  be  repeated  the 
same  duties,  attachments,  and  habits  of  submission, 
towards  their  own  respective  and  immediate  heads;  the 
whole  would,  notwithstanding,  be  still  attracted  by  a 
common  sentiment  of  veneration  towards  their  common 
progenitor  as  long  as  he  should  live.  With  no  other 
eontrol  than  what  age,  habit,  and  respect  for  ancestry 
impose  upon  the  free  mindf  would  they  be  disposed  to 
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regard  their  common  ancestor  as  the  umpire  of  their 
disputes^  and  to  follow  his  sage  and  experienced  adviee 
as  the  law  of  private  morals^  and  their  gnide  in  tb^ 
greater  morements  of  the  community.  On  his  deaths  the 
person  who  approached  nearest  to  him  in  age^  or  wlMf 
by  lineal  descent^  should  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
representative  of  the  family ;  or^  perhaps,  a  council  com- 
posed of  those  elders  who  had  formerly  been  the  imme- 
diate associates  of  their  great  ancestor  would^  by  general 
consent,  or  by  implicit  submission,  undertake  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  tribe.— -Having,  in  this  early  period 
of  society,  no  splendid  otyects  of  wealth  and  graiideiir 
which  could  awaken  ambition  or  excite  to  tyranny;  hold* 
ing  a  voluntary  sway  over  men  who  were  neariy  their 
equals,  and  acknowledged  to  be  their  brethren,  their 
counsels  would  aim  only  at  protecting  the  common  liber- 
ty, and  promoting  the  common  good.  The  universal  p^- 
suasion  of  this,  and  that  sympathetic  feeling  of  a  commoa 
interest,  which  can  exist  only  in  the  simplest  state  if 
manners,  would  create  general  confidence  in  their  gov- 
ernors, and  induce  a  tranquil  submission  to  their  mOd 
and  equitable  government. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  few  descents  from  the  primitive 
ancestor,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  descendents,  must 
raise  up  many  separate  heads  of  clans,  or  tribes,  who 
would  lose  in  time,  the  feelings  of  their  common  relation 
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to  one  another^  and  even  the  remembranee  of  their  eom- 
mon  origin*  The  eustomary  exereise  of  the  sovereign 
authority  in  their  hands  by  the  roluntary  aeqniescenee  of 
the  people^  would  pass  into  an  hereditary  claim  of  right. 
Hence  the  earliesi  histories  of  the  world  present  to  us 
innumerable  petty  sorereigntiesy  ^consisting  of  single 
oitiesy  or  small  territories^  erery  where  goremed  by 
princes^  or  kings.f  These  kings  possessed  a  patriarchal^ 
judiciary^  and  military  authority.  As  patriarchs  they 
were  the  priests  of  the  nation^*  and  exercised  the  chief 
offices  of  religion  5  as  judges  they  had  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  its  laws  entrusted  to  their  wisdom  and 
authority;  and  as  directors  of  the  military  force,  they 
.  were  inyested  with  the  command  of  its  armies,  whether 
.  for  attack  or  defence.  But  for  all  the  interior  regula- 

t  These  terms  are  known  to  have  the  same  sig^fication  as 
cliiefsy  or  rulers,  or  the  supporters,  and  protectors  of  the  people. 

*  The  ofiice  of  the  priesthood,  or  the  prerogative  of  per- 
fbnmng  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  was  naturally  at- 
tached to  every  &ther  of  a  family.  The  supreme  priesthood  of 
a  tribe,  therefore,  became  connected  with  the  office  of  prince, 
.  or  the  acknowledged  successor,  and  representative  of  its  ances* 
tral  head.  And  as  this  character,  in  the  first  ages,  and  among 
a  umple  people,  conferred  the  most  sacred  and  venerable 
dignity  on  those  who  bore  it,  it  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  regal,  by  the  religious  awe  that  surrounded  the  patriarchal 
authority. 
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tions  of  the  kingdom^  and  for  all  objeets  of  general 
concern  ivhich  i¥ere  not  fixed  by  ancient  castomy  the 
assembly  of  the  people  must  be  conyened.  Thus  "we  tee 
in  the  military  enterprizes  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  perioi 
of  the  Trojan  war,  eren  the  share  of  plunder  which  fdl 
to  their  commanders,  and  kings,  was  allotted  by  commoB 
consent,  in  tlie  assembly  of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  natural  origin  of  the  first  petty  monar- 
cliies  which  history  presents  to  us  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world*  The  sacred  scriptures  afford  us  ground  to 
believe  that  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  of  all  tin 
most  necessary  arts  of  life,  were  well  understood  by  the 
great  father  of  the  I'ace,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  thorn 
families  which,  springing  immediately  from  him,  beeame 
the  founders  of  the  primitive  nations  which  grew  up  ia 
the  vicinity  of  his  residence.  Reason  concurs  in  the 
same  conclusion.  Hence  we  perceive  the  elements  of 
civilized  life  among  the  earliest  nations  who  appear  en 
the  great  theatre  of  histoi-y.  And,  from  this  source  ire 
deduce  the  origin  of  civil  government^  among  the  first 
nations  of  the  earth,  who  ^pear,  from  the  beginnings  to 
have  possessed  among  them  all  the  useful  arts  in  a  state 
of  considerable  perfection.* 

*  See  these  principles  more  particularly  illustrated  and  con* 
firmed  m  the  introduction  to  the  essay  on  the  varieties  of  man- 
kind; and  in  the  second  lecture  on  the  evidences  of  the  christian 
religion,  delivered  to  the  senior  class  in  the  college  of  N.  J. 
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But  many  restless  and  wandering  spirits  would  seen 
fbrsake  the  restraints  and  subordinations  of  ciyilized 
sooiety,  that  they  might  emaneipate  themselves  from  the 
labors  of  the  workshop  and  the  field»  and  indulge  their 
genius  in  the  freedom  of  the  forest,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  ehaee.  In  these  idle  or  ungovemable  minds  we  see 
the  origin  of  those  savage  tribes  which  early  filled  up 
the  northeniy  southeruy  and  western  deserts  of  the  world. 
Among  them  society  and  civil  government  would  com- 
mence a  new  career.  Each  father  of  a  family,  or  some 
enterprizing  ehief  among  several  who  should  ftx  their 
residence  near  one  centre,  would  become  the  head  of  a 
separate  tribe ;  among  such  a  people  age  and  experience, 
er  enterprize  and  courage,  would  prove  the  only  titles  to 
authority.  It  would  be  merely  advisory  and  would  be 
seldom  exerted,  unless  when  circumstances  should  arise 
to  call  forth  any  general  deliberation,  or  movement  of 
the  nation.  In  their  simple  condition  of  life,  this  degree 
of  influence  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  common  pur* 
poses  of  their  rude  society.  On  every  other  occasion. 
Individuals  would  be  left  solely  to  the  guidance  of  their 
own  discretion.  In  an  extensive  forest,  few  occasions  of 
collision  could  occur  among  members  of  the  same  tiibe. 
But,  when  hunting  or  pasturage  should  at  length  afford 
too  scanty  a  supply  to  their  growing  numbers,  some  of 
the  supernumerary  families  would  be  constrained  to 
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remove  to  new  regioni  under  difibrent  leadersf  where^  in 
time,  they  wonld  foi^t  their  common  origin.  Similar 
suhdiyisdons  being  often  repeated,  the  newly  formed 
tribes,  spreading  themselves  through  the  boundless  wil* 
derncss,  would  gradually  extend  their  limits  into  tho 
vicinity  of  one  another.  Hence  would  arise  manifold 
causes  of  dissention,  from  mutual  injuries,  or  encroaeh- 
ments  on  eaeli  others  hunting  grounds  or  pastures.  Tliis 
would  ci'eatc  a  new  objeet  to  society y— -its  defence  against 
hostile  agression;  and  would  require  a  new  modificatioii 
of  its  powers,  to  fit  it  for  the  operations  of  war.  This 
would  be  the  subject  of  short  delibei-ation.  The  entw- 
prize  and  courage  natural  to  man,  and  his  proud  resent- 
ment of  national  insult,  would  ever  render  the  whole 
tribe  prompt  to  fly  to  arms  on  the  slightest  occasion  of 
iigury,  i-eal,  or  imaginary. — Some  ardent  spirit,  more 
bold  than  the  rest,  would  ofier  himself  to  lead  the  enter- 
prize  ;  and  would  instantly  be  followed  by  a  martial  hoij 
of  youth. — ^In  cases  of  gi^at  and  manifest  danger  to  tlia 
nation,  the  elders,  venerable  by  their  experience  and 
the  gravity  of  their  years,  would  otten  interpose  their 
cautious  advice  with  effect.  But,  too  frequently,  tike 
ardor  of  young  warriors  would  tend  to  impel  the  fleree 
and  uncorrected  passions  of  savages  against  the  prudent 
counsels  of  age  and  wisdom. 
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If  the  hereditary  ehiefg  of  a  nation  are  found  to  possess 
fliat  high  and  daring  eonrage  i^hich  eommonly  dis- 
ting^shes  the  leaders  of  a  rude  and  ferocious  people^ 
they  will  naturally  be  followed  in  eondueting  their  na- 
tional enterprizes.  Sometimes  age^  or  infirmities^  bodily 
or  mental^  may  disqualify  the  hereditary^  or  patriarchal 
head  of  a  tribe^  for  nuurtial  atchieyment.  These  functions 
must  consequently  devolye  on  some  other  member  of 
their  smaU  community.  Thus  a  distinction  may  grow  up 
by  degrees  between  the  ciyil  and  military  chieftains^  and 
between  the  seyeral  departments  of  the  goyemment^  as 
far  as  that  term  may  be  applied  to  their  rude  associ- 
adonsy  which  are  subject  to  their  immediate  influence. 
In  the  yery  simple  state  of  sayage  manners,  in  which 
the  same  sympathies  usually  animate  eyeiy  member  of 
their  tnbes,  and  no  splendid  objects  of  ambition  exist  to 
debase  or  warp  their  minds  from  the  pursuit  of  the  com-> 
mon  interest,  there  will  rarely  arise  any  collision  between 
these  authorities.  Each  man  is  a  warrior,  when  roused 
by  any  common  and  national  sentiment  of  emulation,  or 
•f  reyenge.  And,  in  a  season  of  peace,  eyery  one  tran- 
quilly pursues  his  customary  ooeupations,  and  pleasures, 
which  consist  alternately  in  the  actiye  enterprizes  of  the 
ehace,  and  the  stupid  calm  of  absolute  inaction.  No  con- 
straint is  perceiyed,  except  what  may  be  supposed  to  be 
inyolyed  in    that   adyisory   influence  which  has  been 
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already  mentioiiedf  and  may  be  considered  as  most  nearlj 
allied  to  the  officers  of  civil  goYemment  in  civilized  na- 
tions. Either  civil  or  military  subordinationf  howevw^ 
is  feebly  felt  among  such  a  people.  In  the  progress  of 
society,  when  wealth,  and  the  distinctions  of  rank  coma 
to  offer  higher  objects  to  the  ambition  of  men,  and  tlw 
causes  and  occasions  of  war  are  proportionably  multi- 
plied, the  military  power  too  often  affords  the  dangerous 
temptation,  and  the  opportunity  of  usurping  all  tho 
authorities  of  the  state;  unless  the  constitution  of  the' 
government,  aware  of  the  danger,  can^  by  wise  and 
prudent  precautions,  so  incorporate  it  into  the  mass  of 
its  powers  as  effectually  to  preserve  its  subordination  ts 
the  civil  magistracy.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
operations  of  legislation. 

We  see,  in  these  observations,  the  origin  of  civil  goy- 
ernment  out  of  domestic  society.  But  the  forms  whieh 
it  assumes  are  casual,  and  dependent  on  an  infiniio 
variety  of  adventitious  circumstances,  iihieh  are  con- 
stantly arising  in  human  affairs. 

In  political  associations,  which  have  been  more  fhs 
result  of  accident  than  design,  the  limits  of  sulgectlon 
and  power  are  always  indefinite.  And  this  uncertainty 
opens  the  door  to  dangerous  usurpations,  or  abuses  of 
power.  Power  always  tends  to  exceed  its  customu^ 


boimdaries;  and  when  tlieae  boundaries  are  looselj 
marked^  its  eneroachments  may  be  easily  effected  5  almost 
withoat  design*  in  tbe  early  stages  of  its  progression*  on 
the  part  of  the  mlers*  and  without  observation  on  the  part 
of  the  nation*  In  a  season  of  puUie  tranquillity  especially. 
Its  gradual  usurpations  are  hardly  remarked  by  unsus* 
peeting  people*  who  are  seldom  yigilant*  as  long  as  they 
are  prosperous.  On  the  other  hand*  in  seasons  of  public 
danger*  a  popular*  enterprizing  and  ambitious  leader 
may*  with  the  entire  i^robation  of  the  peo^e*  streteh 
his  authority  beyond  its  customary  limits.  But*  when 
these  nets  have  been  frequently  repeated*  although  most 
benefteially  for  the  nation*  and  the  more  beneficially* 
often*  the  more  dangerous*  they  become*  in  time*  pre- 
leriptions  in  f ayor  of  illegal  power.  Thus  has  arbitral^ 

dominion  most  commonly  stolen  insensibly  on  the  slum- 
bering confidence  of  nations :  frequently  it  has  been  in- 
cautiously built  on  jth^  eminent  seryices  of  the  best 
citizens*  or  the  greatest  princes.  But  by  no  means  is  a 
nation  more  certainly  exposed  to  this  danger  than  by  the 
frequency  of  wars*  in  which  extraordinary  powers  are 
entrusted  in  the  hands  of  leaders  of  pre-eminent  talents. 

As  long  as  nations  exist  in  that  rude  state  which  takes 
place  antecedently  to  the  introduction  and  improrement 
of  agriculture*  and  the  useful  arts*  seldom  can  any  im- 
portant encroachment  be  made  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
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people.  It  is  wealth  chiefly  which  proTokes  the  attemptf 
of  ambitiooy  and  afibrds  a  subject  on  which  tyraanieal 
power  can  act.  It  is  only  when  property  in  the  land  be- 
comes fixed,  and  its  productive  yalue  has  been  greaHy 
augmented  by  the  impro?ement  of  the  arts  of  agricol- 
ture,  and  commerce,  that  tyranny  finds  both  its  objedf 
and  its  means.  And  the  casual  forms  of  association,  and 
the  indefinite  boundaries  of  authority  and  subordinatioDf 
which  have  insensibly  grown  up  in  the  early  periods  oi 
society,  afford  it  an  opportunity,  with  the  less  obserra- 
tion,  to  introduce,  and  establish  its  dangerous  claims. 
-——But  tlie  most  complete,  and  formidable  despotisms 
are  founded  in  conquest,  in  which  the  enslayed  people, 
having  their  national  spirit  subdued,  and  being  degraded 
in  their  own  esteem,  have  no  longer  the  vigor  to  attempt 
their  deliverance;  and  are  become,  in  consequence  of  the 
humiliations  of  imposed  power,  equally  void  of  wisdom 
to  plan,  and  of  energy  to  conduct  the  means  of  their 
salvation. 

Without  dilating,  at  present,  on  either  the  natural,  or 
accidental  means  by  which  civil  government,  in  its  vari- 
ous forms,  has  been  introduced  into  different  nations,  let 
it  be  remarked,  that  the  evils  resulting,  in  experience, 
from  the  undefined  limits  of  authority  and  subjection  in 
these  casual  systems,  have  led  many  legislators,  pro* 
foundly  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  man,  to  devise  sueh 
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pofiitiTe  institntioiiSf  and  so  to  organize  the  rarious  de- 
partmients  of  authority  necessary  to  a  good  government^ 
as  may  be  best  adapied^  to  attain  its  proper  ends;  the 
liberty^  with  the  obedience  of  the  people,  on  the  one 
handy  and»  on  the  other^  security  against  the  injurious^ 
and  unlawful  encroachments  of  power* 

These  positire  institutions  are  sentiments  of  general 
justice^  and  utility,  as  fSfir  as  they  are  conceiyed  by  the 
l^slator,  formed  into  fundamental  laws,  sanctioned  by 
the  supreme  authority,  and  supported  by  the  whole  power 
of  the  community. — ^Law  may  be  defined  to  be  a  known 
and  public  prescription  of  right,  declared  to  be  the  wilU 
and  enjoined  by  the  authority  and  power  of  the  state. 

HEte  code  of  the  laws  may  be  established,  and  an- 
nounced in  any  mode  prescribed  by  the  soyereign  authori- 
ty. They  are  divided  into  two  great  clases,«-4he  politi- 
ealr— -and  the  eiyiL  The  former  consists  of  those  laws 
which  define  the  frame  of  the  goyemment;  the  latter  of 
those  which  prescribe  the  rules  of  conduct  of  the  citizens 
towards  one  another,  and  towards  the  public  and  its 
magistrates*— -Those  only  which  respect  the  frame  of 
goyemment,  in  its  general  outlines,  I  am  to  consider  at 
present,  as  they  mark  out  the  forms  of  association  under 
which  mankind,  in  dififerent  ages,  and  countries,  have 
been  collected.  A  more  particular  and  detailed  view  of 
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the  subject  of  civil  goyemment  VfiH  be  presented  to  our 
consideration  in  a  subsequent  branch  of  this  system. 

The  forms  of  government  may  be  considered,  general- 
ly, as  being  either  simple,  or  mixed.  The  simple  cm- 
brace  those  in  whicli  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a 
single  person,  or  a  single  body  of  men.  In  the  mixed 
forms,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supreme  powers  of  the 
state  are  divided  among  a  plurality  of  persons,  or  assem- 
blies, in  such  a  manner  that  they  sliall  respectively  form 
some  check  upon  one  another  in  favor  of  the  public 
liberty. 

The  simple  foi*ms  are  commonly  enumerated  under 
the  heads  of  democracy,  aristocracy,   monarchy,   and 

despotism. ^Democracy  implies  the  government  of  the 

people;  which  may  be  exercised  immediately  by  them- 
selves convened  in  general  assembly;  or  by  representa- 
tives chosen  either  in  general  assembly,  or  in  particular 
districts  of  the  state,  and  afterwards  convened  in  one 
national  body.  An  immediate  democracy  can  be  exer- 
oised  only  over  a  small  territoiy ;  that  by  representation 
may  be  diffused  over  a  more  extensive  region.  A  small 
body  of  representatives  may  be  easily  and  usefully  col- 
lected for  directing  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  where  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  could  not  be  assembled.  But 
in  order  to  give  their  counsels  the  actual  tone  of  the 


national  mindy  and  to  prcBerye  their  power  from  being 
extended  beyond  the  ends  for  which  it  was  entrusted^  or 
the  limits  within  which  it  is  circumscribed  by  the  lawSf 
the  representatire  should  erer  be  amenable  to  the  con- 
stituent body  of  the  people  at  short  periods^  by  the  fre- 
quent returns  of  eleetion;  and  should  possess  no  authori- 
ty in  his  individual  capacity,  only  when  regularly  assem- 
bled in  one  body  with  his  colleagues.  At  all  other  times^ 
he  should  merge  in  the  mass  of  die  community,  being 
subject,  in  common  with  his  fellow-citizens,  to  his  own 
laws. 

Aristocracy  is  a  goyemment  exercised  by  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  a  state,  under  the  denomina- 
tion, commonly,  of  patricians,  or  nobles,  who  enjoy 
hereditary  wealth,  and  hereditary  privileges  superior  to 
the  general  body  of  the  people.-^This  form  of  govern- 
ment may  be  varied  like  the  former,  being  in  some 
nations  exercised  by  the  whole  class  of  nobles,  who,  in 
consequence  of  their  birth-right  alone,  are  constituent 
members  of  the  legislative  senate ;  and,  in  others,  by  a 
certain  proportion  delegated  out  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobility.  In  this  government  the  nobles  are  the 
nation,  and  the  people  arc  notliing;  except  so  far  as  it 
pleases  the  ruling  class,  through  motives  of  humanity, 
or  policy,  to  raise  them  out  of  their  annihilation. 
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Monareliy,  as  distinguished  fi*om  despotismy  is  the 
government  of  one  man  exercised  agreeably  to  known 
and  established  laws^  commonly  deposited  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  tribunal,  or  body  of  men,  educated  to  in- 
terpret them,  and  invested  ^ith  high  authorities  and 
privileges  in  the  state,   llie  best  model  perhaps  of  such 
a  government  was  that  iihich  existed  in  France  previous 
to  the  late  revolution.  The  basis  of  the  legislative  code 
consisted  of  the  ancient   usages  and  customs  of  the 
nation;  most  of  them  founded  in  the  conunon  senti- 
ments   of  equity   Mhieh  prevailed  at   a  period  when 
the  national  manners  were  comparatively  simple;  but 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  introduced  by  the  undue  in- 
fluence wliich  poM'cr  and  wealth  naturally  confer  on 
hereditary  superiority  over  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
community.   This  judiciary  system,  thus  compiled,  was 
placed  under  the  custody  of  the  parliament,  or  supreme 
tribunal  of  Paris,  with  the  aid  of  the  subordinate  parlia- 
ments of  the  dificrent  provinces.   Of  this  depository  of 
the  laws  it  ^as  the  duty,  and  the  privilege,  to  judge  of 
the  consistency  of  any  new  decree,  or  arret,  proposed  by 
the  government,  with  the  general  system  of  legislation, 
and  the  tenor  of  the  laws  ah'cady  established.  If  it  so 
far  contradicted  the  settled  jurisprudence  of  the  nation 
that  the  parliament  refused  to  enregister  it,  no  authority 
could  make  it  a  law.  There  are,  at  least,  many  exam- 
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pies  in  the  history  of  Franee  of  the  eifeetual  opposition 
made  by  that  body  to  the  arbitrary  ediets  attempted  to 
be  introdueed  by  the  sorereign  into  the  public  code.  No 
hereditary  privileges  are  annexed  to  their  statim.  And 
the  knowledge  that  their  ohildren^  and  families  are  to 
return  into  the  mass  of  the  people^  forms  an  important 
pledge  for  their  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  It 
is  true  that  this  body  alone  would  be  feeble  to  contend 
against  the  power  of  the  crown^  if  its  authority  were  not 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  class  of  nobles^  whose 
interests  being*  in  some  instaneesy  united  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  as,  in  others,  they  are  with  the 
dignity  of  the  prince,  contribute,  by  their  weight,  to 
give,  at  fmecy  stability  to  the  throne,  and  security  to 
freedom. 

Despotism  is  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man,  un- 
limited by  any  fixed  and  general  laws,  except  those  of 
religion,  which  are  known,  in  the  most  arbitrary  goTcm- 
ments,  to  possess  a  powerful  restraint  ovjer  the  caprices 
of  the  prince,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  influence  of  any 
permanent  order  of  nobility.  All  rank,  and  all  law  exist 
merely  in  the  will  of  the  despot.  His  authority  is  estab- 
lished, and  maintained  by  the  army;  and  a  military 
sulMHrdination  pervades  the  whole  state.  The  very  in- 
strument of  his  power,  however,  imposes  some  check  on 
{ts  caprice.  Capricious,  efibminate,  and  cruel  princes 


are  apt  to  lose  the  respect  of  their  troops^  no  less  than 
of  their  people ;  and  then  a  revolution  dcliyers  them  from 
the  tyi*ant.  Honor  and  bravery  will  often  be  the  best 
recommendations  of  his  successor  to  the  choice  of  a  bodj 
of  men  who  ai*e  led  by  their  profession  to  place  the 
highest  value  on  the  heroic  qualities.  And  these  quali- 
ties being  commonly  associated  with  many  other  noble 
and  generous  attributes  of  the  soul^  they  will  often  be 
founds  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  prince^  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  Such  a  prinoo 
understanding,  likewiscy  how  much  his  own  glory  is  eon* 
ncctcd  with  the  improvement  of  his  empire  in  agrienl* 
tui*e9  and  the  arts,  will  frequently  set  himself  with  smd 
to  cherish  them.  Despotisms,  therefore,  do  not  always 
present  to  us  that  extreme  of  wretchedness  which»  is 
theoiy,  is  always  ascribed  to  them,  and  which  in  prac- 
tice they  too  often  exhibit. 

Tlie  mixed  forms  of  government  are  either  repuUieaa 
or  monarchial.  The  republican  usually  consists  of  a 
senate  of  nobles,  if  there  be  in  the  state  a  distinct  elasi 
of  that  grade,  and  an  assembly  representing  the  bo^y  ef 
the.  people.  These  bodies  are  constituted  in  diflferent 
forms,  with  various  powers,  and  privileges  in  diflbrant 
stsUcs.  In  those  political  communities  in  which  there  is 
no  separate  onler  of  patricians,  or  nobilit;)',  as  in  tht 
United  States  of  America,  still  it  has  been  found  useful 


to  organize  the  legislative  body  with  at  least  two  distinet 
branehes;  and  to  constitute  them*  if  possible^  for  which 
Tarious  means  hare  been  deTisedy  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  them  proper  cheeks,  as  well  as  efficient  aids  to 
one  another.  The  sympathies  0t  the  more  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislature  are  beUeved,  by  the  peculiar 
mode  of  its  appointment,  to  enter  more  immediately  into 
the  feeling  and  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  branch  is  so  constituted 
that  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  separate  states^ 
and  the  property  of  the  wealthier  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, are  supposed  to  find  their  most  secure  protection 
in  it*  The  mass  of  the  American  population,  however, 
is  so  uniform  in  its  structure,  that  nearly  the  same  senti- 
ments may  be  expected  always  to  animate  both  these 
bodies. 

Mixed  monarchical  forms  of  government,  or  those  in 
which  monarchy  constitutes  one  essential  branch,  may 
be  variously  compounded.  In  some  instances  they  may 
consist  of  a  king,  with  a  senate,  or  assembly  of  nobles. 
In  others  a  branch  may  be  added  to  these  composed  of  a 
representative  body  of  the  people.  Each  of  these  por- 
tions of  the  government,  likewise,  may  be  difierently 
organized,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  a 
nation  finds  itseUU-The  king  may  be  hei*editary,  or 
elective,  llie  senate  may  consist  of  the  whole  body  of 


nobles,  who  hold  their  seats  by  hereditary  birth-ri^itf 
or  only  of  a  portion  of  that  body  delegated  by  Yarious 
modes  of  appointment.  The  representatires  of  the  pec^ 
may,  likewise,  be  designated  in  various  ways  aoeording 
to  the  usages  of  the  nation,  or  the  peculiar  ideas  of  Oa 
legislator. 

The  king,  in  some  constitutions,  may  be  merely  aa  ex- 
ecutive magistrate^  in  others,  besides  his  executive  func- 
tions, he  may  form  a  distinct  and  independent  braneh  of 
the  legislature; — as  in  the  constitution  of  the  British 
government.  Here,  although  each  branch  of  the  legisli- 
tui*e,  in  the  theory  of  the  government,  possesses  a  nega- 
tive on  the  others,  yet  their  powers,  and  interests  are  m 
balanced  as  generally  to  incline  them,  and  to  render  it 
their  mutual  interest,  to  move  in  concert. 

Thus  have  I  sketched  a  brief  outline  of  the  difierest 
forms  of  association  under  which  the  species  have  been 
collected  together.  Civil  government  has  commeneed  is 
domestic  society;  whence  we  trace  its  varied  eomfaiDa- 
tions  tlirough  all  the  forms  of  political  and  civil  unioi. 
ITie  subordination  of  children  to  parents  affords  the  most 
natural  example  of  the  original  patriarchal  governments 
of  the  world.  As  mankind  multiplied,  the  forms  of  their 
associations  would  be  varied  by  innumerable  unfor- 
secn,  and  undesigned  circumstances.  The  evils  reanltii^ 
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in  timey  from  the  indefinite  limits  of  autliority  and 
subjectionf  gave  occasion^  in  many  nations^  to  positive 
institutions  designed  to  mark^  i^ith  greater  preoisioUf 
the  powers  of  the  magistrate^  and  the  duties  of  the  sub- 
ject; thereby  to  promote^  as  far  as  possible^  in  the  midst 
of  our  errors  and  cfrimes^  the  tranquility^  ameUoratioUf 
and  hi^n^^^B  ^^  ^®  human  race.— — -I  consider  man^  in 
•the  next  place^  as  susoeptible  of  improyement. 
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LECTURE  V. 


CONTBNTS. 

Of  human  nature  as  susceptible  of  improvement. — Tke 
inferior  animals  guided  by  instinct,  which  is  dbvast 
the  same. — Man  governed  chiefly  by  reason,  which  it 
an  improvable  principle. — Different  states  if  society 
exhibit  its  improvement  in  different  degrees^f^Chicfly 
promoted  by  comparison  and  communication  of  thought* 
Thought  communicated  by  signs,  either  natural  or  instil 
tuffd.— JWituroJ  signs — Instituted  signs,  either  spokmh 
or  written. — Two  objects  principally  worthy  out  at' 
tentionr--the  diversity  of  languages  in  the  worldr^ 
tlu  similarity  of  structure  which  pervades  all  lan- 
guages. — Of  written  languages-first  by  painting-^^jneaA 
by  abbreviated,  and  symbolical  painting-^astly,  ky 
verbal  and  alphabetical  characlers^^^Tlu  great  resm- 
blance  in  all  the  known  languages  in  the  number  ani 
order  of  the  vowels  and  consonants.'-^Of  the  hieroglyphs 
ics  of  Egypt. — Of  the  invnilion  of  other  arls--'^  (he 
subdivision  of  the  arts — of  Iheir  imjjrovement  by  coia- 
merce. — Of  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  scienccm 


THE  object  of  (he  present  lecture  is  to  consider 
as  suseeptible  of  improvements  The  inferior  animals 
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exist  nearly  in  tlie  same  state  in  erery  age.  Instinet^  the 
principle  by  which  they  are  chiefly  goyemed,  operates 
vrith  unvarying  constaneyf  and  does  not  depend,  like 
reason^  on  the  accuracy  of  obseryation,  and  comparison^ 
and  the  consequential  consistency  of  deduction.  Tho 
principal  difierence  among  animals  of  the  same  species 
consists  in  bodily  strength  and  agility^  or  beauty  of  form. 
And  these  qualities,  although  greatly  affected  by  the  in- 
fluence of  climate,  depend  cliiefly  on  the  nature  and 
abundance  of  their  food;  and,  in  animals  that  have  been 
tamed,  and  domesticated,  on  the  care  of  man.  Tlie  im- 
provements of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible  ara 
visible,  not  only  in  the  external  form  and  appearance  of 
the  species,  but  much  more  in  the  powers  and  facultiet 
of  the  mind.   Man  is  seen  in  his  lowest  condition  in  the 
savage  state.  Paucity  of  objects  in  that  state  to  give 
extent  or  variety  to  his  ideas,  and  the  rarity  of  the 
occasions  that  occur  to  call  the  various  talents  of  the 
mind  into  vigorous  operation,  must  necessarily  leave  it 
to  languish  in  inaetion.  In  the  savage  we  see  nature  in 
its  original  rudeness,  without  any  of  the  added  powers 
of  art  and  cultivation.  But  as  society  advances  in  its 
progress,  as  arts  are  invented,  and  the  mutual  compari- 
son   and   interchange   of  thought    is   accelerated,   its 
combinations,  its  contrasts,  and  all  its  exercises,  multi- 
plied and  varied,  the  mind  becomes  more  quick  and  pene- 
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trating  in  its  perceptions ;  its  reason  is  strengthened,  ita 
taste  corrected  and  refined ;  the  sphere  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  infinitely  enlarged,  and  tlie  intellect  rendered  in- 
finitely more  powerful  and  comprehensive  in  its  grftsp. 
All  the  faculties  of  nature  continually  acquire  new  vigor 
and  activity;  till  society  having  attained  its  ultinnate 
point  of  improvement,  begins  like  all  tilings  human^  to 
languish  and  decay ;  corrupted  by  luxury,  or  sunk  and 
cnenated  by  oppression. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  improvement  in  man, 
and  one  of  his  chief  distinctions  from  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, is  the  power  of  communicating,  and  recording  his 
thoughts,  and  increasing  and  correcting  his  knowledge 
by  communication. 

Few  tilings  in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  merit 
more  attention  than  tlie  means  of  imparting  our  thoughts 
to  one  another,  by  audible  and  visible  signs.  Our  com- 
mon perceptions,  our  most  useful,  and  our  profoundest 
reflections,  the  finest  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  the  most 
excursive  flights  of  the  imagination,  and,  what  is  still 
more  difiiculty  the  most  abstracted  conceptions  of  the 
intellect*  may*  by  this  admirable  contrivance,  be  made 
obvious  to  the  senses  of  sight,  and  hearing.  In  it  the 
infinite  address  of  human  reason  is  cldefly  visible*— 
The  sighs  employed  for  the  conununication  of  thought 
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may  be  dirided  into  two  elasaesi— the  naiurdlf  and  the 
arUfieialf  or  coirDentumoL— The  natural  signs  are  those 
looksy  gostoreSf  and  tones  of  yoice  whieh^  without 
the  assistance  of  words»  taking  hold  merely  of  the 
sympathies  of  nature^  call  up  in  the  minds  of  others,  the 
ideas,  the  emotionSf  and  the  desires  which  oecnpy  our 
own.  Their  field  indeed  is  extremely  limited,  being  con- 
fined ohiefly  to  point  out  objects  which  are  immediately 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  or  to  express  the 
strong  and  sudden  impulses  of  the  heart  The  objects 
embraced  in  this  field,  it  is  true,  if  their  signs  are 
skilfully  managed,  can  be  conveyed  to  the  conception  of 
others  with  infinitely  more  yivaeity  and  impression  than 
ihey  could  by  words,  or  by  any  merely  artificial  signs. 
But,  for  abstract  truths,  or  general  principles  of  science, 
they  are  little  adapted. 

The  iuTcntion  and  application  of  the  artificial  and 
couTentional  signs  for  this  purpose-^the  communication 
and  interchange  of  the  perceptions,  refiections,  and  reason- 
ings of  the  mind,  contain  the  principal  proofs  of  human 
ingenuity,  and  are  the  chief  means  of  carrying  forward 
the  improvements  of  our  nature  towards  their  ultimate 
perfeeUon.^— They  are  either  vocal  sounds,  or  visible 
characters,  and  constitute  language  either  spoken  or 
written.  Grammarians  define  speech  to  consist  of  articu- 
late sounds,  sim^e  or  compounded,  used  by  custom  to 
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express  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  the  mind.  They  are 
denominated  articulate,  from  the  latin  word  signifying  a 
joint,  on  account  of  the  innumerable  joints^  and  flexures 
of  which  the  organs  of  speech  are  composed^  enaUing 
them,  by  the  dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  great 
channel  of  sounds  and  the  yarious  contacts  by  wliiek 
that  sound  is  modified,  so  to  diversify  the  human  Yoice» 
as  to  fit  it  to  give  expression  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
human  thought. 

On  the  subject  of  language  two  things  especially 
merit  the  attention  of  the  philosopher ;  in  the  first  plaeci 
the  diversity  of  languages  existing  in  the  world  ;■  and 
secondly,  the  similarity  of  structure  which  pervades  att 
languages. 

Diversity  of  language  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
its  original  imperfection,  and  of  the  infinite  migratimn 
of  mankind  wtiile  society  yet  existed  in  its  simplest  statei 
The  olfjects  about  which  men  would  have  occasion  to 
converse  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  worlds  would 
necessarily  be  few.  At  that  time  scienee,  and  the  liberal 
arts,  which  give  rise  to  the  greatest  portion  of  every  ini* 
proved  language,  could  have  had  no  place,  or  must  have 
been  confined  to  a  very  circumscribed  sphere.  Man 
existing  at  first,  simply  in  a  family  state,  his  whole 
vocabulary  would  extend  only  to  the  objects  of  fii-st  neees- 


litjry  and  to  the  relations  and  duties  of  domestic  life^ 
togetiier  with  the  practical  offices  of  religion.  The  state 
of  society  being  extremely  simple,  the  compass  of  lan- 
guage  would  eonsequentiy  be  proportionably  limited. 
'When  mankind  began  to  multiply,  die  vacant  and  un- 
occupied earth  would  soon  invite  their  dispersion  into 
different  and  remote  regions.  In  these  situations  their 
various  tribes,  having  small  intercourse  witii  one  anotiierf 
must  have  commenced  the  vast  career  of  improvement 
with  comparatively  few  elements  of  language  in  common. 
And  even  these  few^  would,  in  time,  suffer  considerable 
ehanges  from  those  causes  which,  in  all  countries^ 
produee  a  continual  flux  in  the  form  and  meaning  of  words. 
But,  in  the  progress  of  social  improvement,  those  com- 
mon elements  of  a  narrow  ancestral  tongue,  witii  which 
so  many  diflbrent  tribes  would  enter  on  their  progressive 
course,  would  soon  become  the  smallest  portion  of  their 
respective  languages.  Infinitely  the  widest  compass  of 
discourse  consists  in  those  accessions  which  it  is  con- 
stantly receiving  from  the  invention  and  cultivation  of 
the  useful  and  ornamental,  the  mechanical  and  liberal 
arts.  And  in  all  the  additions  made  to  language,  hardly 
is  it  possible  that  any  two  nations  sliould  have  ever  em- 
ployed the  same  terms  or  compositions  of  phrases  to  ex- 
press their  respective  inventions,  or  combinations  of 
thought.  Hence  there  would  arise,  in  time,  as  many 
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different  dialects  as  separate  and  independent  tribes  of 
men.* 

•  Many  writers,  too  little  adverting  to  the  laws  and  ecXmmnj 
of  the  natural)  or  moral  world,  have  incautiously  imagined  that 
the  diversity  of  languages  by  which  the  various  tribes  of  mm 
have  been  distinguished,  could  have  arisen  only  from  that 
miraculous  confusion  recorded  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. — A  weak  argument  or  suppo- 
siuon,  pretended  to  be  drawn  from  the  sacred  scriptures,  fisr  a 
natural  event,  as  if  it  were  a  supernatural  operadon,  must 
always  do  an  injury  to  true  religion.  And  the  whole  transac- 
tion at  Babel  seems,  by  many  conimentators,  to  be  but  ill  un- 
derstood. That  extraordinary  tower  appears,  from  its  stinc- 
turc,  as  recorded  in  the  sacred  history,  compared  with  aimilar 
edifices  found  in  various  places  in  tlie  east,  to  have  been 
destined  to  the  purposes  of  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
worship.  [  Vide  fragments  and  illustrations  of  scripture  by  un» 
known  hands  added  to  Calmet's  dictionary  of  the  bible.]]  We 
derive  the  same  inference  from  the  accounts,  preserved  by  the 
Greek  historians,  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  [the  Baal  of  the  Assyri- 
ans or  Babylonians]  which  was  probably  no  more  than  tbe  an- 
cient tower  completed,  and  applied  to  its  primary  desUnatlDa. 
The  true  origin  of  this  structure  most  probably  sprung  from  in 
ambitious  design  entertained  by  those  primitive  people  of  laying 
the  foundation,  in  a  great  metropolis,  of  an  empire  which  ahonldi 
not  only  embrace  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  at  that  periodi 
but  be  extended  over  tlie  futuro  nations  which  should  arise 
from  tliem.  And  in  order  to  strengthen  the  civil  power  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  it  is  probable  that  they  resolved,  accor- 
ding to  the  prevalent  ideas  of  those  early  eastern  nations,  to 
establish  a  magnificent  center  for  their  national  worship,  in  a 
temple  or  turret  whose  ro/<,  or  dome  should  be  conaecrated  (jM 
r<:achj  according  to  an  eiToneous  conception  of  the  translators 
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The  next  subject  whieh  particularly  demands  our 
attention^  is  the  siuiilarity  of  structure  which  pervades 
all  lan^ages.  I  do  not  mean  that  resemblance  in  the 
names  particularly  of  objects  of  the  first  necessity  in 
livingf  or  of  mosf  frequent  occurrence  in  nature^  which 

of  the  bible)  to  heaven  ;  that  is,  to  the  religious  worship  of 
the  celestial  bodies^  which  were  the  objects  of  the  primitive 
idolatry.  In  executing  this  project  before  absolute  power  had 
yet  imposed  its  despotic  control  over  the  human  mind,  great 
division  of  sentiment,  and  violent  contests,  (for  what  caii  be 
more  violent  than  (tivisions  which  frequently  spring  from  po« 
litical  and  religious  dissentions  ?)  seem  to  have  arisen  among 
the  people,  and  to  have  proceeded,  at  length,  to  such  extremes 
as  to  create  an  utter  alienation,  and  division  of  femilies.  This 
appears  to  be  the  genuine  interpretation  of  that  confusion 
which  existed,  according  to  the  sacred  history,  at  the  build'mg 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,— -a  confusion,  not  of  languages,  but  of 
sentiments,  projects,  and  designs,  which  created  violent  and 
conflicUng  parties  that  ended,  at  last,  in  total  separadon  from 
one  another.  This  interpretadon  is  strictly  conformable  to  the 
significadon  of  the  original  Hebrew  term  translated,  in  our 
version,  tongue^  or  tfieech.  It  is  foiuid  in  but  few  passages  in 
the  bible,  and,  among  these,  it  more  frequently,  and,  by  its 
structure  in  the  sentence,  necessarily  mUst  imply  aentimentf  or 
Qfiinion^  rather  than  sfieech^  or  language.  The  displeasure  of 
Almighty  God  against  these  operators  seems  to  have  been  di- 
rected chiefly  against  that  center  of  idolatry  which  they  in- 
tended to  establish,  and  that  universal  empire  at  ivhich  they 
aimed,  so  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
— »Sec  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  the  christ.  rel.  delivered  to 
the  senior  class  in  the  college,  N.J.  lect.  14ih.  page  138—140. 
And  on  the  Heb.  word  Robinson's  clavis  pentateuchi,  chap. 
llthyv.  1. 
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can  frequendy  be  traced  among  nations  who  are  knomi 
to  have  eprung  from  a  common  origin.  These  resem^ 
Uances  can  sometimes  be  pursued  far^  by  making  only 
reasonable  allowances  for  tliose  changes  in  pronunei- 
atiouy  or  in  oi-thograpliy^  wliich  time  introduces  into  all 
languages,  and  the  corruptions  often  introduced  ly 
foreign  admixtures.  I  design  at  present  to  present  to 
your  yiewy  only  that  resemblance,  or  rather  perfect  simD- 
arity  of  parts,  of  which  the  hinguages  of  all  nations  are 
found  to  consist.—- The  consideration  of  these  parts^  into 
wliich  all  speech,  is  necessarily  divided,  and  of  their 
geneitd  relations  and  dependencies  in  the  structnre  of 
discourse,  constitutes  the  theory  of  universal  grammar* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  which  exist  betweea 
one  language  and  others  in  tlie  inflexions  of  their  con- 
stituent terms,  in  their  connexions  with  one  another^  in 
the  formation  of  sentences,  and  in  their  peculiar  idionif 
which  are  forms  of  expression  that  have  grown  up  \a 
accident  and  usage,  in  one  nation,  but  cannot  be  lite^l^y 
explained,  or  ti-ansferred,  into  the  language  of  othersj 
arc  the  subject  of  particular  grammar. 

In  the  latter  class  are  euibraced  both  the  direct  and 
immediate  operations  of  tilings,  and  the  passive  reception 
of  those  operations. — The  principal  parts  of  speeehf 
therefore,  ai*e  tlie  substantive,  the  adjective,  and  the  verb 
active,  and  passive,  lliese  must  form  the  basis  of  even 
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language,  and  ihe  chief  substance  of  discourse.  But,  be- 
sides thesCf  an  inferior  class  of  words  is  requisite  to  the 
complete  form  of  a  sentence^  properly  called  connectiveSf 
the  office  of  which  is  to  unite  together  its  various  parts, 
to  point  out  their  relations  and  dependencies^  andf  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  to  modify  the  expression  both  of  things  and 
their  actions.  Language,  therefore,  cannot  advance  to 
any  considerable  degree  of  improvement  without  con- 
junctions, prepositions  and  adverbs;*  or,  instead  of  them, 
eertain  variations  in  the  principal  words,  indicative  of 
the  same  circumstances  in  discourse  which  they  are 
designed  to  express. 

These  being  the  natural  principles  on  which  discourse 
is  formed,  the  same  elements  or  primary  parts  must  be 

*  It  has,  with  great  plausibility  becD  conjectured  by  a  very 
ingenious  writer  of  England)  [Mr  Home  Tooke]  that,  original- 
ly, discourse  was  entirely  made  up  of  only  the  noun  and  the 
verb;  and  that  those  subsidiary  parts  now  embraced  under  one 
general  denomination  ol  connectiveBj  were  known  at  first,  under 
the  form  of  one,  or  other  of  the  principals.  According  to  this 
writer  any  sentence  may,  by  some  circumlocution,  be  expressed 
wholly  in  verbs  and  nouns;  and  this  was  its  only  form,  when 
speech  was  in  its  rudest  state.  Adverbs,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions  are  supposed  to  have  grown  out  of  the  endeavor 
to  abbreviate  language,  and  render  it  a  more  facile  instrument 
of  communication;  and  when  analysed  and  brought  down  to 
their  first  principles  are,  in  truth,  only  nouns  and  verbs  reduced 
to  a  form  more  convenient  for  discourse. 
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found  in  all  languages.   Hence  the  analogy  i^hich  pre- 
rails  -in  their  respective  grammars* 

The  next  class  of  signs  consists  of  those  wliieh  repre- 
sent by  visible  characters,  the  sounds  of  ii^hich  language 
Is  composed. — Men  desirous  to  impart  their  tliouglits 
and  feelings  to  others^  mIio  might  be  placed  at  too  great 
a  distance  tq  receive  them  by  oral  communication^  or 
solicitous  to  transmit  them  to  posterity,  and  not  iiilliiigto 
rely  on  the  fidelity  of  tradition,  must  early  have  sought 
for  some  more  faithful,  and  permanent  means  of  record- 
ing them. — At  first,  they  would  naturally  have  recourse 
to  such  imperfect  pictures  or  representations  of  Tisibk 
objects  as  a  rude  unpolished  age  would  be  capable  rf 
depicting.  But  moi*al  and  intellectual  ideas  could  bardfy 
be  imparted  by  this  device. 

Tet,  by  means  'T  certain  analogies  wliieh  are  sup- 
posed to  subsist  between  sensible  objects,  and  com- 
spondent  emotions,  intellectual  conceptions,  and  moral 
feelings  of  the  soul,  on  which  figurative  language  is 
fouude^I,  the  field  of  picturesque  writing  is  greatly  en- 
larged. Tints,  an  eagle  has  been  made  an  emblem  of 
victory,  courage,  elevation  of  mind; — a  Uon,  of  strenglb, 
magnanimity,  impeiial  rank  ; — a  dove,  of  mildness^  and 
innocence ; —  a  serpent,  like  those  encompassing  the  vand 
of  Mercury,  of  cunning,  genius,  eloquence  ;— a  circle,  rf 
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endlMs  daration ; — a^Iobe,  of  the  whole  material  universe 
—Medals  and  allegorieal  pictures  furnish  innumerable 
examples  of  this  analogical  imagery;  and  the  poets 
abound  with  a  drapery  which  shews  to  what  extent  this 
species  of  writing  might  be  carried.  Before  writing  was 
known  to  the  barbarous  nations  of  Scythia^  when  one  of 
their  princes  sent  to  Darius  a  pair  of  wings,  a  mouse 
and  an  arrow,  if  he  had  been  able  to  transmit  a  picture 
of  these  objects,  it  would  hare  equally  served  to  eonvey 
to  a  proud  king  this  formidable  defiance  ;  Tliat,  **  unless 
he  could  fly  in  the  air  like  a  bird^  or  hide  himself  in  the 
earth  like  a  mouse,  the  Persian  arrows  would  orer- 
take  him.'' 

Painting,  however,  must  still  have  been  a  cumbrous, 
unwieldly  and  ambiguous  mean  of  recording  the  growing 
annals  of  nations,  and  the  continually  increasing  im- 
provements of  science  and  tlie  arts.  But,  in  order  to 
render  it  a  more  practicable  vehicle  of  knowledge,  it 
would,  in  time,  be  found  susceptible  of  considerable  abbro» 
viations.  The  head  of  an  eagle  might  be  made  to  stand  for 
the  entire  bird ; — the  beak  be  used  for  the  head  ;  even 
the  outline  of  these  figures,  and  finally  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  outline,  come  to  represent  the  whole.  In 
the  progress  of  abbreviation  and  improvement,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  minute  curvature,  or  complex 
inflexion^  containing  ever  so  remote  a  resemblance  of 
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•omB  principal  or  oharacteristio  part  of  the  origiiial 
Mgwre,  and  ultimately  no  resemUanee  at  allf  might  stand 
ftr  the  objeet  itsel£  This  point  in  the  progression  ap- 
pears to  offer  a  natural  introduction  to  those  Terbal  ot 
idiomatie  characters^  an  example  of  which  still  exists  in 
the  written  language  of  Chinat  and  some  of  the  nei^ 
boring  nations^  which  stand,  not  so  much  for  wordsf  ai 
for  the  objects  or  ideas  expressed  by  those  words.  Senco 
they  have  the  advantage  of  conveying  to  one  another 
intelligibly  through  the  eye,  what  they  could  not  ezpUn 
by  oral  communication.  To  a  very  material  disadvantage^ 
hoireverf  characters  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  8al||eet  j 
-^thaty  in  order  to  express  all  the  compass  and  vtaitltf 
of  thought  in  a  refined  and  philosophic  age,  they  most  be 
so  numerous  as  to  become  extremely  burdensome  to  the 
memory,  and  scarcely  to  be  attained  except  by  a  ftw 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  literary  pursnits* 


Tlie  ultimate  improvement  of  written  languag;e 
sists  in  the  invention  of  alphabetical  characters,  wbiek 
are  only  the  analysis  of  the  sounds  used  in  oral  disooiini» 
into  their  most  simple  elements,  and  of  the  modiflootioM 
which  those  sounds  receive  by  the  approxiniationa»  or 
contacts,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  organs  of  apeeehf 
expressed  by  visible  symbols.  The  pure  emissions  of 
sound  are  designated  by  the  vowel  characters ;  the  modi- 
fications of  sound  by  tlie  symbols  of  the  conaouMts 
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whiehy  behig  pronounced  along  ^th  the  Towels^  produce 
Yarious  modifieations  of  their  utterance.  It  has  been 
made  a  sulgeet  of  enquiry  among  phUosophers,  if  any 
thing  in  the  process  of  abbreviating  the  painted  symbols 
of  language  is  calculated  to  lead  to  the  invention  of 
alphabetical  writing;  or^  if  it  must  have  arisen  merely 
out  of  some  lucky  and  fortuitous  suggestion  of  thought. 
iDgenious  and  reflecting  men^  perceiving  by  what  brief 
and  simple  characters  visible  objects  had  come  at  length 
to  be  suggested  to  the  eyCf  even  after  they  had  lost  ail 
resemblance  to  the  original  pictures  from  which  the 
process  had  commenced^  might  very  naturally  be  led  to 
improve  the  discovery  by  employing  similar  hieroglyphie 
enigmas  for  recalling  the  objects  of  the  other  senses. 
This  hint  would  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  practicabil- 
ity of  expressing  by  other  arbitrary  marlLs  every  thought 
of  the  mind.-— Having  advanced  thus  far  in  exhibiting  by 
visible  and  arbitrary  characters  all  the  objects  of  dis- 
course, and  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  or  the  words 
by  which  those  objects  and  those  thoughts  are  expressed, 
it  would  seem  no  difficult  atchicvment  of  invention, 
afterwards,  to  divide  these  words  into  the  simple  sounds 
of  which  they  are  composed,  and  to  indicate  these  also  by 
similar  characters.  When  this  analysis  is  sldlfully  made, 
these  primary  sounds  are  found  to  be  very  few;  and  there- 
fore the  means  of  exhibiting  to  the  eye,  every  word  or 
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symbol  of  thought  in  the  immense  cii'cumferenee  of  lan- 
guage would  be  proportionally  easy.  Whereas^  if  eaeh 
woitl  required  a  separate  character  to  designate  it,  the 
number  of  these  signs  would  overwhelm  the  memory—— 
The  final  accomplishment  of  an  invention  so  important  to 
the  perfection  of  literature  and  philosophy,  would,  doubt* 
less,  be  the  rosult  of  one  of  those  happy  suggestions  of  the 
imagination,  on  which  almost  aU  improvements  in  scienee 
or  tlie  ails  do  originally  depend ;  yet  would  the  way  to 
it  have  been  gradually  opened,  and  the  final  discorery 
greatly  facilitated,  by  the  series  of  abbreviations  throogb 
which  it  has  been  seen  that  the  painted  symbols  of  lan- 
guage would  naturally  pass. 

A  circumstance  wliich  may  well  excite  the  attentioD 
of  tlie  philosopher  to  investigate  its  cause  is  the  equality 
of  the  number  of  alphabetical  characters  in  the  written 
language  of  almost  all  nations. — ^This  is,  in  a  gitat 
measui^Cy  the  work  of  nature  herself. — ^Tlie  vowels  or 
simple  sounds,  ai*e  necessarily  emitted  through  the  vind- 
pipcy  the  great  passage  for  the  bi*eath.  The  variationi 
of  the  vowel  sounds,  must  consequently  depend  upon  the 
apertures,  and  lengths  or  points  of  impulse,  in  tliat  tube 
from  which  the  voice  issues.  The  principal  variations 
arising  from  these  causes  can  scarcely  be  more  than 
seven  or  eight,  coiTcsponding,  in  some  measure,  with  the 
notes  of  music :  although  there  may  be  semitones  or  inter- 
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mediate  shades  of  yoice,  to  a  greater  degree  of  variety. 
All  nationSf  therefore^  have  nearly  the  same  number  of 
principal  vowel  sounds.^— The  deepest  or  broadest  sound, 
which  is  the  French  or  German  a,  equi^^ent  to  arc  in 
English,  issues  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  windpipe 
posited  within  the  upper  region  of  the  bi*east« — ^The 
second,  which  is  the  open  or  short  sound  of  the  English  a, 
as  heard^  m  the  word  that,  is  formed  by  an  impulse  of 
the  voice  proceeding  from  a  point  a  little  failher  ad- 
vanced in  the  organ ;  that  is,  by  shortening  that  tube 
employed  in  forming  the  sound  one  note^^^The  next  note, 
if  I  may  continue  the  use  of  that  term,  in  the  progres- 
sion, is  that  of  the  Greek  heta,  or  the  long  and  slender 
English  a,  and  is  derived  from  a  point  still  farther  pro- 
jected, accompanied  with  a  still  narrower  constriction 
of  the  tube^—The' fourth,  which  is  the  long  and  slender 
f  or  ff  of  the  English,  or  the  French  i,  is  emitted 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  same  tube,  where  it  opens 
with  the  smallest  diameter  into  the  region  of  the  palate. 
At  each  grade  in  this  series,  both  the  length  and  diame- 
ter of  the  trachial  tube,  are  successively  contracted.*^ 
In  the  following  tones  expressed  by  the  English  i,  o, 
and  u,  or  the  analogous  tone  of  the  French  eu,  a  simihu* 
process  is  continued.  The  organ  of  the  voice  is  prolong- 
ed by  means  of  the  palatial  region,  the  mouth  and  the 
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lips,  till,  Id  the  last  of  these  sounds,  the  channel  ia  pn»- 
duced  to  its  utmost  length,  by  a  protrusion  of  the  lipa. 

Between  these  several  notes  or  tones  we  can  easilj 
conceive  a  semitone,  or  even  lighter  shade  of  the  yfAe^ 
which  appears  to  multiply  the  vowel  sounds.  As  exam- 
ples we  may  give  the  various  tones  of  the  vowel  Of  in 
pronouncing  the  words  that  and  harm ;  and  of  e  in  {he, 
and  l/ifR.  Tliere  are  also  diphthongal  sounds  in  which 
f^'o  tones  ai*e  intimately  blended,  or  follow  one  another 
in  such  quick  succession  as  to  form  but  one  mass  to  the 
ear.  But  notwitlistanding  these  shades  of  voice,  the  prin- 
Afdl  vowel  sounds  in  all  nations  must  be  nearly  the 


As  nature  has  thus  provided  for  the  uniformity  of  the 
vowel  sounds  in  all  languages,  she  has  equally  predis- 
posed the  organs  of  speech  to  a  similar  uniformity  in  the 
consonant  modifications  of  those  sounds.  These  bdif 
profluced  by  various  contacts,  or  very  near  approxu 
lions  of  the  diflcrent  parts  of  the  vocal  organs,  tliey 
consequently  confined  to  a  definite  and  very  limjitf^ 
number  receiving  their  several  powers  as  well  as  their  de- 
nominations, from  the  pails  employed  in  their  fonna- 
tion^  as  labials,  dentals,  palatials,  gutturals.  These  eon- 
tacts,  in  the  simplest  form,  can  hardly  amount  to  more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen,  although  the  consonant  characters 
are  moi'e  numerous  in  the  written  languages  of  most 
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imtMmg.  This  arises^  sometimes^  from  emplojing  differ- 
ent cliaracters  to  indicate  the  same  modifications^  as  c 
and  Sf  or  c  and  kf  in  English^  and  sometimes  by  com- 
pounding those  simple  modifications  which  easily  coa- 
leseCf  as,  ks,  ds,  ps,  ph,  kl^  th,  among  the  Greeks,  and 
indicating  the  compound  by  a  separate  character-— Such 
appears  to  have  been  the  gradual  progress  of  the  human 
Bund  in  the  inyention  and  perfecting  of  an  art  of  the 
highest  utility  to  mankind,  and  the  basis  of  almost  all 
•ther  arts^— After  alphabetical  writing  had  been  brought 
to  some  d^ree  of  perfection,  all  the  previous  arts  of  com- 
munication among  mankind  would,  in  time,  be  disused  as 
being  infinitely  more  laborious  and  obscure.  One  cele- 
brated example,  however,  of  that  by  painting,  in  its 
abridged  and  figurative  form,  long  existed  in  the  ancient 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  The  Greeks  who  frequented  tlie 
pontifical  colleges  of  that  country,  in  which  resided  all 
the  scienee  of  the  age,  believed  the  hieroglyphic  to  be  an 
art  invented  by  the  priests  to  conceal  their  knowledge 
from  the  common  peoplcf  or  fi-om  the  prying  curiosity  of 
foreign  nations.  But  as  this  species  of  writing  consisted 
entirely  in  symbolic  images  drawn  from  the  olgeets  of 
nature,  intended  to  clothe  in  this  sensible  drapery  their 
moral  and  philosophical  ideas,  it  is  more  prolmble  that  it 
was  an  art  which  preceded  the  invention  of  alphabetical 
signs.  And  having  been  long  employed  by  the  sacerdotal 
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^  pnariiMl  masters  of  sciencef  to 

^^-  "**^^  ^  ^  their  saei-ed  doetrines,  it 

•^*^  ^^^v-  ^f^ABgcd  for  the  new,  although 

^  ^  -  b.  Being  the  visible  and  ancient 


■ft  jt.  3*^  karning  and  religion,  it  naturally 
"  W  ■P®''  ^^^  prepossessions  of  a  body  of 

^«v«^  r^dusively  to  religious  instruction  and 
.f«^-  te^^'S^^'®'^  ^  ^^^  manner  have  we  lately 
Hi  iV  bit^Ki  language  retained  as  the  vehicle  of  science, 
v^  ifte  kamed  men  of  modem  Europe,  long  after  the 
^.^i^^iiun  of  their  vernacular  dialects,  had  provided 
i^«iii  with  a  more  convenient  instrument  of  instmetioB* 
It  i«  well  known  that  whatever  is  connected  with  the 
external  forms  of  religion,  even  bv  a  slight  tie,  is  usually 
rrttiined  with  greater  perseverance  than  other  customs. 
— Tlici'oglyphie  symbols  degenerated  into  obscurity  only 
by  disuse,  while  they  were  still  adhered  to  through  an- 
cient usage  and  prepossession.  Inattention  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, or  not  ascribing  to  them  their  proper  weight, 
has  indticed  the  belief,  tliat  they  were  invented  by  a 
cunning  priesthood,  proud  of  their  exclusive  learning, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.* 

*  In  these  hieroglyphic  symbols  we  probably  discover  the 
origin  of  the  animal  worship  of  the  Egyptians.  The  figures 
of  (hirrrent  animals  being  portrayed  in  their  temples,  and  ex- 
hibited in  other  public  places  as  symbols  of  religious  ideas. 
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Buying  made  these  observations  on  the  art  of  eommii- 
nicatingt  and  improymg  thought  by  means  of  Toeal^  and 
visible  signsy  and  thereby  earrying  the  ihtelleetual. 
powers  of  man  to  their  highest  perfeetiont  I  shall  eonr 
elude  this  lecture  with  a  very  few  general  remarks  on  the 
invention  and  progress  ot  other  arts.  Language,  and 
the  means  of  imparting  it  to  others,  and  recording  it  to 
posterity  by  visible  and  permanent  symbolSf  are  undoubt- 
edly among  the  most  useful  of  arts.  In  taking  a  brief 
review  of  others,  many  are  seen  to  be  derived,  in  th% 
first  place,  from  the  necessities  of  men.  After  these 
have  been  fully  supplied,  the  natural  wish  of  mankind, 
when  they  begin  to  feel  themselves  at  ease,  for  more 
elegant  aeeommodatioii,  and  more  refined  pleasure,  vriil 
give  birth  to  many  more,  and  awaken  the  mental  facul- 
ties to  higher  exertions.  The  fruits  of  these  efforts  we 
perceive  in  the  infinitely  diversified  operations  of  human 
skill  in  polished  society,  designed  for  convenience,  or 
ornament ;  and  the  refined  gratifications  of  an  elegant 
luxury,  when  compared  with  that  rudeness  which  aims 
mereJly  at  the  supply  of  wants  of  the  first  necessity,  man 
seems  to  have  advanced  into  the  state  of  a  superior 
order  of  beings. 

attracted  to' themselves  at  last  the  popular  veneration.  As  the 
images  of  suntSf  in  some  countriesi  held  up  as  pious  examples 
to  the  common  people}  too  often  became  the  objects  of  their 
worship. 
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The  neeessity  of  subsistenoe  gives  risei  in  the  savige 
ftate,  to  the  arts  of  fishing  and  hnnting.  And,  in  a  state 
somewhat  further  advaneedf  to  the  herdsman's  artf  and 
to  that  rude  and  tempoi^ary  eultiration  of  the  soil  whieh 
we  find  among  the  barbarian  nations.  And  these  arrive, 
at  lasty  in  civilized  society^  to  all  the  perfection^  of  the 
most  improved  agriculture^  and  care  of  cattle*  As  socie* 
ty  advances^  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  en- 
eroachmentsj  or  assaults,  of  enemiest  gives  rise  to  the 
various  arts  of  attack  and  defence.  ProtectioUf  whidi 
was  sought*  at  first  only  by  the  boWf  the  javelin,  or  the 
war  club,  comes  to  be  maintained,  at  length,  by  everjp 
species  of  ofiensive  and  defensive  armour,  and  the  various 
arts  of  fortification,  defence,  and  assault,  whieh  we  have 
seen  carried  to  such  perfection  in  modem  eivilised 
warfare**— Interesting  examples  of  the  progression  of  tha 
arts  we  behold  in  our  clothing,  from  the  skins  of  animals^ 
which  formed  the  first  covering  of  the  savage,  to  all 
the  various  and  delicate  workmanship  of  the  loom,  in 
our  places  of  lodging  and  abode ;  from  the  first  wretched 
wigwam  of  the  savage  hunter,  or  movable  tent  of  the  bar- 
barian herdsman,  to  the  villa,  or  the  palace,  adorned, 
with  all  the  magnificence  of  structure,  the  convenience 
of  contrivance,  the  beauty  of  arrangement,  and  the 
elegance  of  sculpture.  And,  to  give  no  other  example, 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  from  the  first  rude  axe  made  of  a 
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thaipened  flinty  or  the  mwktrard  leref  finnDied  to  assist 
the  strength  of  the  arm  in  rolling  a  fallen  piece  of 
timber,  to  all  the  ingenious  and  complicated  instruments 
for  aiding  the  labor  of  man,  and  wafting  the  produce  of 
ms  industry  to  the  utmost  regions  of  the  earth ;  for  pro- 
moting the  perfection  of  all  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts ;  and  for  perfecting  the  inyestigations  and  improTc- 
ments  of  philosophj,  from  the  water  whe^l  which  turns 
the  millf  or  the  steam  engine  which  cleanses  the  mines, 
to  that  immense  machinery  which  measures  the  heayens, 
and  penetrates,  and  displays,  the  whole  structure  of  the 
uniferse. 

« 

Arts,  in  the  beginning,  must  have  been  extremely 
rude  in  their  execution;  and  would  often  be  made 
merely  an  appendage  to  other  labors  more  immediately 
necessary  for  subsistence.  lunations  just  emerging  from 
barbarism,  it  would  be  lojig  before  each  art  would  become 
a  distinct  profession,  and  occupy  exclusively  the  ingenui- 
ty and  industry  of  a  separate  artist.  The  s^aration  of 
the  arts,  and  the  subdivision  of  each  art  into  its  distinct 
branches,  i»  neoessaiy  to  their  perfection.  And  tho 
simpler  the  division  is,  which  is  assigned  to  the  respective 
workmen  in  that  branch,  with  the  greater  beauty,  and 
the  greater  expedition  will  the  whole  be  flnished. 
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^^^  Ifee  needs,  or  would  gratify  his  taste.  And 

^.^^1  the  execution  of  the  several  objects  of 

jiK  higher  value  would  be  placed  upon  them ; 

M  ^*  greater  quantity  of  Uic  labor  of  others  would 

xv^nged  for  tliem.  But  this  subject,  however,  has 

jt\^'  ^^^  touched  at  in  a  preceding  lecture,  and  will 

^11  come  under  review  in  treathig  of  the  general 

^H*ts  of  civil  policy. 

In  considering  human  nature  as  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, and  pointing  out  its  superiority  in  this  re- 
spect above  that  of  all  other  animals,  one  of  its  most 
Important  and  honorable  distinctions,  is,  its  power  of  dis- 
covering and  ([connecting  the  principles  of  science.  This 
is  a  capacity  of  which  not  any  trace  seems  to  be  possessed 
by  tlie  brutes;  and  in  man  himself  it  is  unfolded  only  in 
a  very  smiill  degree,  before  his  judgment  has  been  ma- 
tured by  time  and  exercise,  and  his  intellectual  faculties 
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rmised  and  directed  by  a  careful  and  assidnous  culture* 
The  basis  of  all  true  science  rests  on  the  uniformity  of 
nature  in  all  her  i^rations.  The  nature  of  those  in- 
ternal energies,  or  powers,  by  which  the  several  effects 
are  produced  which  are  called  her  phenomena,  or  ap« 
pearances,  are  wholly  unl^nown  to  the  imperfect  insight 
of  man ;  we  can  distinguish  them  only  by  the  qualities 
wliich  they  present  to  the  senses.  In  examining  things 
thus  by  their  sensible  qualities,  we  find  a  variety  in  the 
phenomena  which  belong  to  them  respectively,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  perfect  uniformity,  in  those  belonging  to 
the  Individuals  of  each  class  of  subjects,  which  are  dis- 
oovered  only  by  experience,  and  observation.  When  we 
perceive  the  same  qualities  always  exhibiting  themselves 
ander  the  same  circumstances,  we  conclude  that  there  is 
some  power  or  energy  in  nature  which  in  the  given  state 
will  always  operate  in  the  same  way.  The  uniformity  of 
the  effects  indicates  a  cause  in  the  nature  of  things  from 
which  they  flow.  The  essence  of  that  cause  we  do  not 
nnderstand;  but  on  the  reality  of  its  existence,  and  the 
uniformity  of  its  action,  we  rely  with  a  certainty  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  our  experiments,  or  the  fre- 
quency of  our  observation.  The  unknown  cause  of  this 
uniformity  we  call  a  a  law  of  nature;  because  it  is  con- 
sidered as  resulting  from  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and 
operating  by  a  ccklain  rule  prescribed  Iiy  him  in  the  con- 


fliitution  of  tluDgs.  The  phenomena  are  the  effects,  and 
the  indications,  of  this  law.  Philosophers  are  eontinuaUy 
discovering  new  classes  of  tlieso  tiniformities  in  physics^ 
and  in  morals^  which  ai-e  regarded  as  so  many  separate 
laws  of  nature.  Tliese  separate  laws,  when  collected 
together,  in  their  proper  order,  and  connexion,  form 
what  is  properly  called  science.  Tlie  knowledge  of  par* 
ticular  phenomena  may  gratify  a  barren  curiosity  $  but 
they  ai'c  of  little  real  use,  except,  as  they  tend  to  estab- 
lish some  general  law,  which  will  enable  the  accurate 
obsei*ver  to  predict  similar  effects  in  all  time  to  come^  is 
similar  circumstances,  and  to  depend  upon  the  result. 
Such  general  laws  alone  deserve  the  name  of  seienee^ 
which  enables  us,  by  regular  deduction,  to  infer  thd 
future,  from  what  we  know  of  the  past.  And,  to  the  in- 
telligent mind,  these  general  conclusions  furnish  the 
only  certain  rules  of  conduct,  to  which  man  alone  of  all 
terrestrial  natures  is  competent. — The  discovery  of  gen- 
eral rules  of  moral  conduct,  is  the  great  object  of  the 
science  of  morals*  And  tliis,  as  I  have  before  said,  must 
be  derived  from  an  extensive  knowledge  of  human  na- 
turcy  and  of  the  mutual  relations  of  men  to  one  another^ 
and  to  their  creator. 
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LECTURE  VI. 


COirTBWTS. 

JUdn,  who  has  been  cansidtred  as  a  species,  now  consU 
.  dtred  as  an  individual,  with  the  properties  of  his  com- 
pound nature, — body  and  spirit. — Of  the  spirit. — Tiie 
question  whether  the  rational  and  sensitive  principles 
be  essentially  different  from  one  anot/ifr.-— •!  mare  im- 
portant  question,  whether  the  so^il  be  not  merely  a  mod- 
ifieation  of  matter. — Things  distinguishable  only  by 
their  sensible  properties,  inasmuch  as  their  intrinsic 
essences  cannot  be  known.^^—Hence,  the  two  subjects 
concluded  to  be  totally  distinct;  and  lience  the  physical 
proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.^^^n  objection 
against  this  proof,  and  against  the  soul  surviving  the 
body,  arising  from  its  being  affected  by  all  the  diseases, 
and  changes  of  the  body;  whence  is  inferred  also,  by 
many  writers,  its  material  nature. — Different  opinions 
of  philosophers  with  regard  to  what  is  called  the  ma- 
terial world. — The  ideal,  and  immaterial  systems  of 
Berkeley  and  of  Hume. 

HAYING  congidered  man  as  a  species^  and  taken  a 
cursory  yiew  of  the  properties  whieh  distinguish  him 
from  other  species  of  animals,  I  proceed  to  consider  hini 
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in  his  individual  capacity,  and  briefly  to  explain  the 
principles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  his  nature^ 
with  reference  chiefly  to  its  moral  destinations.— —In 
contemplating  the  nature  of  man,  what  flrst  demands  the 
attention  of  the  philosopher,  is  its  being  a  compound  of 
body  and  mind.  For  whatever  controversies  may  have 
arisen  concerning  the  primary  and  ultimate  essences  of 
these  respective  substances,  they  are  certainly,  in  the 
aggregates  of  their  sevei*al  qualities,  as  exhibited  in  the 
body  and  the  soul  of  man,  entirely  diverse,  if  not  opposite 
to  one  another.   Tlie  body  is  a  system  of  organs  fitted 
for  receiving  the  impressions  of  external  objects  in  suoh 
a  manner  as  to  make  their  existence  and  their  qualities 
sensible  to  the  mind,  and  for  acting  upon  them  again  as 
the  mind's  instrument  The  mind  is  that  external  prin- 
ciple which  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  perceivings 
comparing,  judging,  and  reasoning  concerning  things 
presented    through  the   senses;   and   of  directing   our 
actions  towards  tlicm. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  many  disquisi- 
tions have  been  raised.  And  frequently  with  an  inju- 
dicious boldness,  which,  leaving  tlie  plain  but  tedious 
road  of  experience  and  fact,  plunges  into  the  region  of 
conjecture,  where  philosophy  has  often  wandered,  and 
perhaps,  must  always  wander  in  inextricable  cri'or. 
Among  other  enquiries,  it  has  been  made  a  question 
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whether  the  ntional  prineiple  be  estentialljr  dififerent 
from  the  principle  of  sensation  common  to  man  with  the 
inferior  animals ;  or  be  the  same,  with  only  the  added 
power  of  reflecting  on  its  own  sensations,  comparing 
them,  and  deriving  from  them  another  ultimate  sensation 
which  is  called  its  judgment,  induction,  or  conclusion. 

Some  ancient  sects  held  the  rational  and  sensitive 
powers  in  man  to  be  seated  in  two  totally  distinct  princi- 
ples,— the  one  the  soul,  the  principle  of  vitality,  or  sen- 
sation ;  the  other  the  Sftrit,  the  principle  of  reason.'ii' 
With  this  the  philosophic  opinion  of  St.  Paul  seems  to 
•oincide,  when  he  divides  the  departments  of  human 
nature  into  those  of  the  body,  the  animal  soul,  and  the 
rational  spirit  or  mind. — ^Most  of  the  modeins  esteem 
the  rational  and  sensitive  pai*ts  of  our  nature  to  be  only 
diflerent  powers,  inherent  in  the  same  simple  essence,  the 
soul;  receiving  their  denominations  from  the  objects  to 
which  they  are  applied ;  and  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
soul  with  respect  to  them«-^To  take  an  example  from 
color;  the  soul,  in  the  act  of  sensation,  simply  receives 
the  impression  of  this  quality  through  the  eye ;  in  tho 
exercise  of  its  reasoning  70  WCru,  it  may  enter  into  vari- 
ous enquiries  conoeming  visible  properties;  as,  whether 

*  This  was  the  opinion  particularly  of  the  Pythagoreans  and 
the  Platonists. 
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Uhey  ai*e  inheif  nt  in  bodies^  or  are  merelj  sensations  in 
VI 7  Whether  these  sensations  have  any  resembhince  to 
the  objects  which  excite  them^  or  are  occasioned  by 
some  affections  of  matter  which  have  no  similarity  to 
any  sensation  ?  Still  the  sensation^  and  the  reasoning,  are 
only  different  modes  of  acting  of  the  same  spiritual 
substance.  On  this  diversity  of  opinion  we  may  justly 
remark,  that  it  is  of  small  importance  except  to  gratify 
a  barren  curiosity.  When  we  attempt  to  pry  into  the 
essential  constitution  of  thing9,  a  secret  which  nature 
hath  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  we 
dive  into  a  bottomless  ocean.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  tlie  inferior  animals  to 
know  how  far  they  possess  the  powers  of  comparisouj  or 
induction.  And  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  part  of  our 
own  nature,  we  know  not  its  essence  and  textui'e.  Wo 
cannot,  in  explaining  its  principles,  go  beyond  the  simple 
perceptions  of  consciousnesss.  And  when  these  are  most 
earcfuUy  examined,  we  do  not,  in  reasoning  and  sensa- 
tionf  perceive  different  agents,  but  only  different  exercises 
of  the  same  sensible  and  intelligent  nature. 

But  another  question  of  higher  moment,  becaujse  it 
draws  after  it  more  important  consequences,  is ;  whether 
mind  be  essentially,  or,  in  its  primary  principles,  different 
from  matter;  and  whether  sensation  and  thought  may 
not  be  the  result  of  a  certain  organization  of  the  body^ 
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ultimately  a  sensitiTe  state,  and  action  of  its  nenres,  and 
fluids?'-— That  matter  is  capable  of  refinement  and  ac- 
iirity  to  an  indefinite  degree^  there  cannot  remain  a 
doubt,  since  light  has  been  discorered  to  be  a  body ;  but, 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  such  a  modification  as  is  implied 
in  sensation,  and  intelligence,  must  be  mere  hypothesis ; 
and  one  that  possesses  very  lame  pretensions  to  proba- 
bility, none  of  the  sensible  properties  of  matter,  as  far  as 
experiments  have  ever  been  made  upon  it,  having  the 
smallest  analogy  to  the  operations  of  thought.  On  the 
true  principles  of  philosophy,  therefore,  the  opinion 
which  confounds  mhid  with  matter  ought  to  be  rejected. 
A  more  serious  objection  lies  against  it  in  the  mind  of 
every  good  man;  for,  if  we  reduce  the  soul  to  the  con- 
dition of  perishable  matter,  the  most  reasonable  founda- 
tion of  gratitude  to  our  creator  for  existence  is  removed; 
the  most  powerful  encouragements  to  virtue,  and  re- 
straints from  vice,  are  effectually  destroyed,  when  we 
lose  the  natural  hopes,  and  apprehensions  of  a  future 
being.  But  a  consequence  still  more  fatal  results  from 
the  principle  of  the  materialism  of  the  soul ;  it  annihil- 
ates the  only  basis  on  which  can  rationally  rest  the 
belief  of  a  wise  and  intelligent  creator  of  the  universe. 
The  ideas  of  a  free,  essentially  active,  and  intelligent 
power  pi*esidiDg  over  the  system  of  natia*e,  can  be  derived 
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minds.  If  that  active^  sensitive^  and  rational  prinoi^ 
which  we  call  the  soul^  be  only  an  emanation  of  matter 
organized  in  a  certain  form^  all  our  religious  hopes,  and 
duties,  are  merged  in  the  gloom  of  an  eternal  fatality : 
we  induce  all  the  laws  of  a  blind  material  necessity. 
For,  if  the  human  soul  be  only  a  refinement  of  the  cor- 
poreal essence;  or,  in  other  words,  a  secretion  from  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  the  divine  mind,  if  we  admit  its  ex* 
istence  at  all,  can  only  be  conceived  to  be  a  result  of  the 
physical  actions,  or  elemental  secretions  of  the  universal 
material  system — ^the  anima  mundi  of  the  ancients,— 4]ie 
effect,  not  the  cause,  of  infinite,  unintelligent  matter* 
Some  religious  men,  however,  who  have  embraced  the 
materialism  of  the  soul,  have  endeavored  to  rescue  them- 
aelves  from  these  cheerless  consequences  by  resting  the 
hope  of  immortality,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body^ 
and  the  belief  of  a  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  on 
revelation.  This  appears  to  be  a  preposterous  jumble  of 
ideas.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  friends  of  this  doctrine  aro 
generally  enemies  of  revelation ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  tendency  of  its  principles  to  atlieism.  No 
writer,  perhaps,  has  carried  these  principles  out,  with 
more  wit  and  talent,  and,  I  may  add,  with  more  audacity, 
to  their  ultimate,  and  legitimate  consequences,  th^n  the 
French  philosopher  Helvetius.  How  tliey  appear  in  the 


hands  of  a  ehristian  di¥me,  who  endeavon  to  guard  them 
with  all  the  efforts  of  his  ingeniiity  from  their  immoral 
resultSy  we  may  leani  from  Dr  Priestley's  essajf  an  mat* 
ter  and  ffiriU 

The  doctrine^  however^  of  the  perfect  and  essential 
difference  of  mind  from  matter  has  ever  been  receiyed  by 
the  greatest,  and  the  most  numerous  class  of  pliilosophers^ 
and  seems  to  rest  on  the  most  solid  and  rational  grounds. 
For>  although  their  essences  be  not  the  objects  of  im* 
mediate  and  direct  perception,  yet  their  properties,  by 
which  alone  we  judge  of  the  nature  of  things,  present 
them  to  our  understanding  as  being  In  eyery  respect  dif- 
ferent, and  contrary  to  one  another.  The  properties  of 
the  one  we  discern  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
external  senses;  those  of  the  other  are  perceived  ex- 
clusively by  the  powers  of  internal  sensation,  or  con- 
sciousness. These  sensations  furnishing  the  mind  with 
perceptions  which  are  primary  and  original,  their  differ- 
ence, and  the  different  natures  of  tlie  subjects  fi-om 
which  they  are  derived,  can  be  indicated  only  in  the 
perceptions  themselves.  By  a  law  of  our  constitution, 
this  is  the  ultimate  evidence  which  we  can  enjoy  on  any 
subject.  And  when  we  compare  together  the  properties 
of  body  and  spirit,  what  have  color,  figure,  extension^ 
taste,  smelly  which  belong  to  the  former,  in  common 
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witli  thought,  Tolitiou,  sjinpaihy,  affeetioii  and  other 
purely  mental  qualities  and  actions?  Body,  moreover^ 
we  perceive  to  be  composed  of  parts,  separable  from, 
and  movable  among  one  another;  but,  in  cveiy  act  of  the 
mind,  we  are  conscious  only  of  one  simple,  indivisible 
essence.  Tlio  one  is  naturally  inert,  and  set  in  movement 
only  by  extraneous  impulse;  the  other  is  self-motive. 
The  actions  of  the  one  are  governed  by  mechanical  laws; 
the  other  is  excited  in  its  operations  by  laws  which  we 
perceive  to  be  wholly  varient  in  their  nature  from  those 
which  preside  over  the  material  world* — ^From  this 
diversity,  or  rather  opposition  of  properties,  we  infer» 
tliat  the  soul  is  not  of  the  same  substance,  with  the  body; 
that  the  one  cannot  be  a  mere  secretion,  or  refinement 
from  the  other,  the  result  of  a  peculiar  organization ; 
but  that  they  are  in  their  nature  and  essence,  as  in  their 
properties,  entirely  distinct. 

Fi*om  the  spiritual  and  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul 
arises  what  is  called  the  pAifWcalproof  of  its  immortality. 
Tlic  destruction  of  bodies  is  occasioned  by  the  dissolu- 
tion, or  separation  of  their  parts ;  or  by  tliat  rigidity 
which  grows,  in  time,  upon  theii*  elastic  organs,  and,  at 
length,  stops  their  action.  The  perfect  unity,  and  sim- 
plicity, of  tlie  spiritual  essence,  and  its  natural  and  in- 
herent activity,  seem  to  place  it  beyond  the  sphere  of 
those  causes  of  dissolution  which  have  been  ascribed  te 
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natter.-— 'We  are  not,  bowevery  sufficiently  aequainted 
irith  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  be  sure  that  there  may 
not  be  other  eauses  whieh  may  finally  produce  an  ex- 
tinction of  its  active  powers.  We  know  that  its  actions 
aiqpear  to  oease  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  And 
althou^  we  discern  no  positive  reason  why  it  may  not 
exist  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  corporead  pai't  of 
our  framcy  yet  nothing  but  a  direct  revelation  from  th» 
author  of  our  being  can  ascertain  a  fact  so  desirable  to 
all  good  men.  There  are»  indeed,  many  moral  probabili- 
ties of  this  truths  derivable  from  other  sources,  which 
have  contributed  to  console  the  virtuous  philosopher  in 
other  ages,  before  a  clearer  light  arose  to  assist  his 
reason.  These  shall  be  oflered  to  your  consideration  in 
a  future  lecture.  All  that  I  can  say  of  this  physical 
speculation,  is,  that,  although  it  offers  to  our  reason  no 
solid  ground  of  confidence,  it  may  be  regarded  as  afford- 
ing some  corroboration  to  other  arguments  whieh  find 
a  more  persuasive  access  to  the  heart 

An  objection  against  the  argument  which  we  have  just 
surveyed  for  the  immateriality,  and  consequent  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  has  been  derived  fi*om  the  fact  of  its 
being  affected  by  all  the  changes  of  health  in  the  body; 
and  from  the  further  fact  of  tlie  reasoning  faculty  being 
sometimes  wholly  deranged  by  disease,  or  the  mal-for- 
mation  of  some  of  its  organs.  TVlienee  it  is  concluded 
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thsA,  as  the  soul  is  dependent  for  the  regularity  of  ita 
exercises  on  the  state  of  the  body^  it  derives  its  existenee 
likewise  from  the  same  source;  and  that^  with  the  eessa- 
tion  of  the  vital  actions^  all  mental  action  will  equally 
cease ;  and  the  soul  wiU  consequently  perish  in  the  dis- 

solution  of  this  corporeal  system. ^The  converse  of 

this  reasoning  will  demonstrate  its  weakness;  for  it  is 
not  more  certain  that  the  sound  and  perfect  exercises  of 
the  soul  depend^  in  a  great  degree^  upon  the  healthful 
state  of  the  body»  than  that  the  health  of  the  body  is 
reciprocally  afiected  by  the  state  of  the  mind.  Bntf 
would  any  man  pretend  to  infer  that  the  corporeal  part 
of  our  nature  is,  therefore^  an  emanation  from  the  q^t- 
nal^  and  dependent  upon  the  latter  for  its  existenee  7— 
From  the  intimate  connexion  established  between  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  same  nature^  we  ought  to  expect  to 
find  a  mutual  influence  exerted  by  each  upon  the  other* 
The  exercises  of  the  soul  ought  especially  to  be  exposed 
to  derangement  in  their  action  from  any  disorders  in  tiie 
corporeal  system,  or  any  mal-formation  of  its  parts.  For^ 
the  body  beiog  the  organ  of  all  its  sensations,  notices,  and 
informations,  any  error  or  disorder  in  these,  by  pervert- 
ing, in  the  same  degree,  the  materials  and  ground-work 
of  its  reasonings,  must  proportionably  impair  the  clear- 
ness of  its  perceptions,  and  the  justness  of  its  conela- 
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liimi**  It  retemblet  %  philosopher  in  his  obserratoiyf 
vrho  u  obUged  to  make  ase  of  defeetive  instninieiits ;  or 
%  man  eenftned  in  a  prison^  who  must  form  his  judgment 
of  all  things  passing  around  him  from  those  erroneous 
means  of  intelligenoe  to  which  alone  he  has  access.  His 
philosophic  aeuteness  may  remain  as  perfect  as  ever,  but 
hb  primary  informations  being  false  or  incorrect,  will 
throw  a  necessary  error  into  all  his  reasonings.  What- 
ever errors,  therefore,  the  infirmity,  or  disorder  of  the 
corporeal  organs  may  introduce  into  the  exercises  of  the 
soul,  it  does  not  the  less  preserve  unimpaired  its  title  to 
that  immateriality,  rationality,  simplicity,  and  immor- 
tality of  essence  which  we  have  ascribed  to  it.  This  is 
certain^  that,  at  the  approach  of  death,  when  the  bodily 
frame  is  weakest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  its  movements, 
as  frequently  happens,  are  most  regular  and  tranquil-^ 

*  Insane  persons  more  frequently  err,  perhaps,  by  some  fault 
In  the  organs  of  perception,  and  the  impressions  of  objects  that 
are  conveyed  to  the  imagination,  than  in  the  conclusions  of  the 
reasoning  power  founded  upon  these.  The  mind  may  be  im- 
paired in  the  clearness,  consistency,  steadiness  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  view  it  takes  of  a  subject ;  but  commonly,  its 
deductions  are  more  consequentiid  and  consistent!  than  the 
premises  and  data,  on  which  they  are  founded.— -The  reasoning 
fiiculty  may  be  sound,  while  the  organs  of  the  senses  and 
imaginatioD  are  so  disordered,  ss  to  occauon  all  its  percep- 
tions, and  conclusions  to  be  confused  and  false.— They  may  be 
disordered  only  on  one  point,  or  subject—sometimes  they  may 
be  alternately  healthful  and  diseased. 


leftit  disturbed  by  disorderly  impulses  of  the  senses^  the 
imafi^nation,  and  die  pasuons^^-tiieii  the  action  of  the 
soul  has  not  rarely  been  found  to  be  most  vigorous  and 
olcar. 

If  die  soul,  in  parting  from  the  body  at  death,  presents 
no  sensible  indications  of  itself  in  assuming  a  separate 
existence,  this  ought  not  to  ereate  any  surprize,  "when 
we  remember  that  a  spiritual  and  immaterial  essenee 
#annot  be  an  object  of  the  senses.  Still  less  ought  it  to 
beget  any  doubt  on  the  subject  of  a  future  existence, 
since  there  are  even  material  influences  of  so  fine  and 
subtle  a  nature  as  to  escape  all  detection  of  the  senses^ 
wliile  they  may  be  accumulated  in,  or  abstracted  firom 
different  bodies,  in  the  largest  quantities.  Of  these  we 
need  no  other  examples  than  the  familiar  ones  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 

HaTlng  made  these  reflections  on  the  spiritual  and  im- 
material nature  of  the  soul,  and  on  the  physical  proof 
arising  thence  of  its  immortality,  I  shall  conclude  this 
lecture  with  presenting  to  you  a  brief  outline  of  a  scheme 
whichy  about  lialf  a  century  since,  attracted  great  atten- 
tion from  the  philosophic  world,  supported  by  the  inge- 
nious names  of  Berkeley  b^hop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  and 
the  celebrated  David  Hume  of  ScoUand.  As  maintained 
by  Berkeley  it  was  opposed  to  the  existence  of  matter^ 
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9/kd  as  reformed  and  carried  out  to  its  ultimate  eonsc- 
quences  by  Hume^  it  was  equally  hostile  botli  to  matter 
and  spirit,  filling  the  uniyerse  only  with  ideas. 

The  origin  of  tliis  scheme  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
jiristotelian  doctrine  of  ideas,  revived  by  some  of  the 
most  eelebrated  metaphysicians  of  modem  times,  and  by 
none  with  greater  authority  than  the  profound  and  dis- 
oriminating  Locke.  It  was  held  almost  as  an  axiom  by 
these  great  men  that  nothing  can  h€  feredved  where  it  is 
not.  Therefore,  the  only  way  in  which  external  objects 
are  discerned,  is  by  means  of  tmo^e^,  called  tdea^,  orsft^- 
sibk  species,  sent  forth  on  all  sides  from  them,  which,  im- 
pinging on  their  proper  organs,  render  tliose  objects  per- 
oeptible  to  sense.  The  sensible  forms,  or  ideas  of  color, 
figure,  sound,  emanating  from  the  visible  and  sonorous 
bodies  around  us,  impart  to  ustlie  only  conccptious  which 
we  possess  of  these  bodies.  They  are  not  the  uhjects 
themselves  which  are  perceived,  but  the  imager,  forms, 
or  ideas  of  them,  whence  theii*  existence  is  only  iiiferred 
through  the  medium  of  ideas  which  have  no  resemblance 
to  the  things  which  they  represent.  In  like  manner,  ideas 
of  taste,  odour,  touch,  although  their  objects  are  imme- 
diately present,  and  act  by  direct  contact  with  the  scnsc^ 
have  no  similitude  to  the  causes,  or  that  constitution  of 
bodies,  by  which  tliey  aite  produced.  Yet,  by  a  ceHain 
order  of  nature,  thoy  become  signs  of  the  existence  of 
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substances  ViMeh  are  not  themselves  the  olgeets  of  sense^ 
and  to  vhich  they  are  no  way  like. 

These  were  received  almost  as  undisputed  principles  of 
the  metaphysical  philosophy  from  the  age  of  Des  Cartes 
and  Locke.  Bishop  Berkeley,  at  first,  eanried  along  with 
the  stream  of  the  general  opinim,  and  embraeing  the 
system  with  unhesitating  confidence,  began  to  see,  at 
length,  ulterior  consequences  resulting  from  it,  wUeh 
the  first  moment  had  not  presented.'--If,  according  to  the 
received  philosophy,  tlie  ideas,  or  images  in  our  own 
nunds,  are  the  whole  of  what  we  perceive ;  and  if  tliaie 
ideas  are  only  sensations  in  us,  which,  strictly  and  |^d» 
losophically  speaking,  have  no  similitude  to  any  external 
object,  what  right,  demands  this  ingenious  writer,  have 
we  to  infer  from  tliese  premises,  the  existence  of  Mife- 
stanees,  or  substrata,  for  our  ideas,  which,  it  is  acknowK 
edged,  are  not  themselves  perceived  7  He  condudelf 
therefore,  that  their  existence  is  only  a  philosophioal 
vision }  and  that  ideas  and  sensations,  which  are  all  that 
we  perceive,  are  all  that  exist,  except  the  mind  which 
perceives  them.  The  mind,  according  to  his  system,  is 
the  only  real  existence  in  nature,  wherein  ideas  and  sensa- 
tions follow  one  another  in  a  certain  order  established  by 
the  Dei<  V  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  And  this  es- 
(ablislx^d  order  of  ideas  is  the  only  sensible  world  with 
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wbich  we  are  acquainted.  It  ia  the  only  one  which  exists ; 
and  when  it  is  not  perceived  it  is  nothing. 

Mr  Hume,  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  of  this  reason- 
ing, and  equally  a  disciple  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  ideas, 
inunediately  perceiTcd  its  tendency  to  annihilate  the  spi- 
ritual no  less  than  the  material  world,  according  to  men's 
Tulgar  notions,  and  to  reduce  all  to  mei*e  ideas.  The  very 
same  argument  which  the  bishop  employed  against  the 
existence  of  matter,  he  saw  opeimted  with  equal  force 
against  the  notion  of  spirit.  Aecoi*ding  to  the  old  philo- 
sophy, we  have  no  perception  of  the  nature  of  a  spiritual 
substance,  more  than  of  a  material.  We  perceive  nothing 
but  our  own  sensations,  and  ideas.  Why  tlien  should  we 
suppose  that  any  thing  else  exists  ?*— As  Berkeley  had 
pronounced  body  to  be  only  a  collection  of  co-existing 
ideas ;  Hume  regarded  the  human  soul  as  consisting  of 
successive  ti*ains,  or  collections  of  ideas,  of  which  self- 
consciousness  is  always  one.  And  this  habitual^  or  ccnti*al 
idea,  forming  an  essential  jiart  of  each  train,  constitutes 
the  identity  of  the  human  soul. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  schemes  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  than  whom  two  more  acute  metaphysicians  never 
existed.  And  if  the  ancient  system  of  ideas  which  attained 
almost  oi*aeular  authority  fn>m  the  penetrating  and  dis- 
criminating genius  of  Mr  liocke,  be  admit  ted,  the  con- 
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elusions  of  these  philosopliers  are  irrefutable.  The  iprholo 
fkbricy  however,  is  too  subtle,  aud  too  far  removed  from 
the  apprehensions  of  common  sense,  to  be  true.  The  rad- 
ical error  of  these  visionary  systems  rests  upon  a  principle 
vhich  had  long  held  tlie  rank  almost  of  an  axiomatic 
truth  in  the  schools  of  pliilosophy ; — ^that  the  direct  ob- 
jects of  the  senses  are  not  external  things  themselves^ 
but  only  the  images,  or  ideas  of  tliose  things.  From  this 
principle  Hume  and  Berkeley  have  drawn  the  natural  re- 
sults, which  were  not  foreseen  by  tlie  philosophers  who 
preceded  them.  But  let  the  common  apprehensions  of 
mankind  be  received  as  truth ; — ^that  external  tilings  are 
the  direct  objects  of  our  perceptions,  which  we  contem- 
plate thi-ough  the  medium  of  the  impressions  tluit  thejt 
make  upon  tlie  senses,  and  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
ideal  theories  Ls  removed.   Tliose  tlieories,  which  were 

Iciiding  the  mind  to  universal  scepticism,  were  receive^^ 

< 
at  first,  witli  great  eclat  by  the  philosophers  of  Great- 
Britain,  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  of  their  authors.  But 
when  the  charm  of  novelty  began  to  subside,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  principles  more  clearly  to  be  discerned,  the 
mind  soon  returned  in  a  retrograde  direction  to  the  calm 
and  rational  dictates  of  the  common  feelings  of  mankind. 
A  numlier  of  ingenious  writers,  especially  in  Scotland, 
soon  appeared  against  these  novel  doctrines,  who  studious- 
ly labored  to  set  this  part  of  philosophy  on  Its  proper 
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foundatioiip— that  commoii  sense  iprhich  it  had  desertedi 
In  this  field  no  writer  has  distinguished  himself  with 
greater  zeal>  ability^  and  saecess  than  Dr  Reid  of  Glas- 
goWf  first  in  his  treatise  on  the  human  mindf  and  after- 
urards  in  liis  essays  on  the  intelkctual,  and  the  acthc 
powers  of  man.  He  is  particularly  admirable  for  the 
o^samess  and  comprehension  of  his  yiews^  and  the  per- 
spicuity of  his  elucidation.  To  no  author  is  this  branch  of 
science^  not  to  Locke  himself,  more  indebted  for  its  np« 
proaehes  towards  perfection. 
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LECTURE  VII. 


COWTENTS. 

Of  the  poivcrs  and  properties  of  our  nature,  particularly 
as  connected  with  its  intelUctual  impracements  and 
moral  destination. — rtiid,  Jirst,  of  sensation. — Of  tm 
external  senses — of  mf  emal— and  of  secondary  sensa- 
tions.-^Of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  knowledge  of 
c^vtemal  objects  is  communicated  to  the  mind  through 
tliC  organs  of  sense, — The  explication  of  certain  ap^ 
pearances  supposed  by  ignorance  and  superstition  to  be 
wholly  supernatural,  and  to  belong  to  tlie  spiritual 
world,  but  derived  only  from  disordered  movements  of 
our  sensible  organs. — •/!  theanj  of  dreaming  dertced 
from  nervous  motion. 

HAVING  taken  a  general  surrey  of  human  nature^ 
as  composed  of  body,  and  spirit,  it  is  requisite,  in  the 
next  place,  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  analysis  of  the 
respective  powers  oi  each,  as  they  are  immediately  related 
to  the  subject  of  these  Icctui'cs.  They  I'cspect  the  means 
by  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  existence,  and 
the  nature  of  the  things  with  Mliich  we  are  suiTounded; 
the  emotions  of  our  minds  towaitls  tliem  arising  from 
their  several  qualities,  or  their  adaptation  to  our  feelings; 
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— 4Jie  classes  into  which  they  are  grouped^  or  pictures 
in  which  they  are  arranged  hy  the  power  of  imagination 
for  oar  instruction  and  entertainment  ^—4he  inferences 
which  wc  derive  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  from 
oomparingy  diyiding^  combining  them  tlirough  tlie  opera- 
tion of  the  reasoning  faculty;— 4he  afiections  of  the  soul 
called  up  by  them^  which  are  among  tlie  principal 
motiTes  of  human  conduct  through  tlie  agency  of  tlie 
willf  the  immediate  principle  of  action ;— subject^  in  an 
accountable  nature,  like  that  of  man,  to  that  sense  of 
morality  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  intended  to 
goTern  all  our  conduct  towards  other  intelligent  beings. 

The  spiritual  and  corporeal  parts  of  human  nature  are 
so  closely  united,  or  so  intimately  blended,  that  they  ai*c 
mutually  affected  by  their  reciprocal  action.  And  it  is 
not  easy,  in  the  operations  of  such  a  compound  substance, 
to  discriminate,  at  aU  times,  those  which  peculiarly 
belong  to  the  influence  of  the  one,  or  of  the  otlier.  Yet 
would  this  discrimination,  often,  be  highly  important, 
not  only  to  the  metaphysician,  but  especially  to  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  divine.  The  skilful  physician  \s  ill  fre- 
quently have  occasion  to  vary  his  remedies  according  as 
he  apprehends  the  seat  of  a  disease  to  reside  chiefly  in 
the  body,  or  the  mind.  And  thci'c  are  many  eases  in 
which  a  judicious  and  honest  divine  might  be  relieved 
from  much  embarrassment,  or  mistake  in  tlic  pastoral 
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ftdvioe,  or  eonsolaUons  he  ia  called  to  administer  to  Itis 
flock,  by  perfectly  understanding  the  human  economy* 
uid  being  able  to  distinguish  superstitious  or  cnthusiastio 
impressions  from  genuine  piety,  and  nervous  sympathies 
Arom  tlid  hopes  and  fears  of  ratimsl  reli^on.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  ascertain  the  precise  limits  of  their  re> 
•pective  influences.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquaint- 
od  with  the  secrets  of  nature  to  trace  them  to  any  con- 
■iderable  extent  with  minute  accuracy.  In  the  opera- 
tions of  the  sensitive,  intellcetual,  and  moral  departments 
of  the  human  constitution,  there  are,  perhfqts,  none  that 
solely  and  exclusively  belong  to  the  corporeal,  or  the 
mental.  Almost  every  liuman  action  partakes  of  a  mixed 
nature,  inclining  in  various  degrees,  chiefly  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  one,  or  of  the  other.  In  their  great  out- 
lines tbey  are  often  elcarly  distinguished ;  but  in  their 
finer  and  more  delicate  features,  it  is  impossible  nicely 
to  trace  what  may  be  ascribed  solely  to  our  material 
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Of  these  the  first  in  its  exercise^  and  in  the  order  of 
human  knowledge,  is  sensation:  which,  as  it  is  derived 
either  from  outward  objects,  or  from  the  action  of  the 
mind  itself,  is  denominated  external,  or  internal* — ^Ex- 
ternal sensation  is  that  perception  which  we  have  of 
objects  without  the  mind,  and  their  qualities,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  corporeal  organs  of  sense. — 
Internal  sensation  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  perception 
we  have  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  by  the  in- 
ward power  of  consciousness.  All  the  knowledge  which 
we  can  have  of  the  nature  of  color,  flavor  or  figure  in 
external  objects  is  derived  from  our  sensations,  and  ac- 
companies, by  the  constitution  of  our  f  j*ame,  the  impres- 
sion made  by  those  objects  upon  the  organs  of  sense. 
Each  of  those  perceptions  consists  of  a  simple  and  ulti- 
mate idea,  and  can  be  explained  by  no  artifice  of 
language  except  by  referring  to  our  own  sensations. 
In  like  manner  wo  understand  the  nature  of  those 
operations  of  the  soul  wliich  we  call  thought,  volition, 
doubt,  belief,  desire,  envy,  hatred,  love,  gratitude,  sym- 
pathy,  and  all  others  of  the  same  class,  by  a  direct  and 
immediate  perception  or  feeling  of  consciousness,  when 
proper  objects  or  occasions  occur  to  excite  them^  of 
which  no  other  account  can  be  given  than  that  such  is 
the  constitution  of  man,  that  in  certain  situations  and 
relations  in  which  we  may  be  posited  to  other  beings 
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mlly  arise.  Our  own  consciousness  in  the  exercise  of 
these  acts  is  all  the  knowledge  we  have,  or  explanation 
that  can  be  given  of  their  nature.  Our  perceptions^ 
therefore^  of  these  operations  of  the  mind,  hare  been 
justljT  denominated  internal  sensations.  Like  our  ex- 
ternal senses,  tlicy  furnish  the  ultimate  ideas  we  can 
attain  of  tlicir  objects.  And  by  them  the  internal  world 
of  thought  is  understood,  as  by  the  former  we  become 
acquainted  with  tlie  external  properties  of  material 
things. 

Internal  sensation^  however,  has  received  a  more  ex- 
tensive signification  by  several  metaphysical  writers,  and 
been  made  to  include  the  perception  of  certain  qualities 
in  external  objects  accompanied  with  agreeable  or  dis* 
agreeable  emotions,  besides  the  mei*e  properties  of  color, 
dimension,  figure,  motion,  or  sound.  Such  are  the  per- 
ceptions of  gi*andcur,  beauty,  proportion,  harmony,  and 
all  tliose  finer  classes  of  ideas  which  occupy  the  regions 
of  taste.  By  many  ingenious  critics  they  have  received 
the  general  denomination  of  secondary  sensations;  be- 
cause, although  they  impart  simple,  original  and  ulti- 
mate ideas  as  well  as  those  of  external  sensation ;  yet 
ihoy  contain  in  tliem  something  additional  to  tlie  primary 
indications  of  sense,  and  dependent  upon  them;  but  at 
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tlie  same   time^  intimately  eoimeeted  with  the  finer 
powers  -of  imagination  and  intelligence. 

Haying  given  this  eomprehensiye  analysis  of  the  senses^ 
both  external  and  internal^  I  sbaU  hereafter  treat  of 
them  separately.  But  before  entering  on  this  detail^  I 
shall  ofier  to  you  some  further  reflections  on  the  ex- 
ternal senses^  their  nature^  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  impart  the  knowledge  of  their  objects  to  the  mind. 

Through  these  primary  inlets  of  our  knowledge  are 
introduced  the  only  notions  which  we  can  receive  of  the 
nature^  and  the  sensible  properties  of  things :  they  afford 
us  likewise^  the  only  adequate  proof  we  possess  of  the 
existence  of  an  external  world.  The  impressions  of  out- 
ward,  and  material  objects  upon  the  organs  of  sense^ 
excite  within  us  ideas  of  themselves  accommodated  to 
their  respective  natures^  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  the  de- 
sign of  our  creator  that  we  should  understand  them. 
And  these  ideas  are»  at  the  same  time,  accompanied 
with  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  external  objects; 
which  are  conceived  to  exist  independent  of  our  percep- 
tions of  them^  and  distinct  from  the  propeilies  by  which 
they  are  exhibited  to  the  senses.  It  is  the  admission  of 
this  principle  which  distinguishes  what  may  be  called 
the  substantidlf  from  the  ideal  theory.  The  substantial 
ers  acknowledge  that  the  essence  which  gives 
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■upport  to  the  properties  perceived  hj  onr  senMi^  doei 
not  resemUe  any  of  these  properties,  and  is  not  itself  an 
immediate  sal^ect  of  sense.  Their  antagonists  then 
demand  why  ve  should  believe  its  ezistenee?  To  which 
no  other  reply  can  be  made  than  that  such  belief  is  an 
irresisUblc  dictate  of  nature.  We  are  as  strongly  led  by 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
an  external  world,  as  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  our 
ideas.  And  the  truth  is,  when  we  examine  into  the 
foundation  of  onr  belief  of  the  one,  or  of  the  other,  it  is 
simply  the  effect  of  the  constitution  of  our  natural  frame> 
and  the  appointment  of  our  creator.  We  have  no  other 
reason  to  assign  for  believing  the  axioms,  or  first  truths 
of  science,  which  are  the  clearest  and  most  evident  of  all 
propositions.  If  we  deny  themt  we  have  no  liasb  for 
certainty  on  any  subject. — The  belifif  of  them  is  a  ne- 
eesBai7  and  irresistible  persuasion,  or  assurance  result- 
ing from  the  frame  of  our  nature ;  and  embraces  equally 
the  reality  of  our  sensations,  and  of  the  objects  by  which 
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•olor^  or  of  sound.  It  is  generally  admitted  to  bo  by  tho 
instnunentality  of  the  nenroas  systenif  iprhich  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  expansion  of  the  brain  distributed  in  theso 
fine  and  delieate  fihunents  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
But  by  what  peculiarity  In  the  structure  of  a  nerve^  or 
by  what  operations  of  the  nervous  system^  the  several 
indications  conveyed  by  the  respective  senses  are  made, 
is  a  secret  too  deeply  laid  up  among  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  to  be  disclosed  by  the  present  improvements  in 
philosophy.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that 
the  impressions  made  by  external  objects  upon  the  nerves 
are  conveyed  by  them  as  natural  conductors  to  the  brain, 
the  ultimate  seat  of  sensation;  or,  as  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  others,  the  presence  chamber  of  the  soul, 
where  she  contemplates  all  objects  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  her,  by  means  of  their  representative  impres- 
sions.—That  most  ingenious  metaphysician,  Dr  Hart- 
ley, and  the  disciples  of  his  theory,  attempt  to  explain 
this  phenomenon  by  certain  modes  of  motion,  or  vibra- 
tion in  the  various  departments  of  the  nervous  system, 
proceeding  to  and  from  the  respective  organs  of  sensa- 
tion. Each  object  afiecting  the  sense  excites  its  distinct 
and  primary  vibration,  or  its   secondary  and    minor 
tremors,  dependent  on  the  first,  denominated  by  Dr 
Hartley  vibraiiuncles,  which  awake  their  correspondent 
ideas  in  the  mind.-— But  still,  how  that  impremony  •v 
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that  vibration  reaclieg  the  sensitive^  and  intellectiial 
principles  of  our  nature^  and  becomes  the  efficient  cause 
of  our  ideas,  is  as  far  remoyed  from  our  understandings 
Its  proloundly  locked  up  among  the  arcana  of  nature^  ai 
Has  the  cause  of  sensation  niithout  the  supposition  of 
any  intermediate  mean.  It  is  the  action  of  matter  upon 
spirit,  ^vliich  yet  remains  unexplained  5  and  is,  perhaps, 
inexplicable  to  the  limited  penetration  of  the  human 
mind."^  But  let  the  principle  be  admitted,  which  carries 
with  it,  at  least,  strong  probability,  that  all  our  sensa- 
tions are  connected  with  certain  affections  of  the  nerves, 
and  are  immediately  occasioned  by  them,  whether  we 
call  those  affections  by  the  name  of  impressions,  or 
vibrations,  or  by  any  other  denomination,  and  althoii^ 
we  may  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  specific  mode 
of  their  action,  and  even  be  ignorant  how  any  mode  of 
nervous  action  can  be  productive  of  sensation,  or  become 
the  exciting  cause  of  thought,  jet  ihefcLCtf  that  all  sen- 
sation is  connected  with  and  derivable  immediately  from 
certain  forms  of  vibration  in  the  nerves,  will  assist  us  in 
solving  some  phenomena  which  have  generaUy  been  con- 
sidered as  among  the  most  inscrutable  in  tlie  intelleetual 

*  Dr  Hartley,  indeed,  supposes  sensibility  to  be  a  proper- 
ty of  matter,  dependent,  for  its  living^  power,  on  a  certain  or- 
ganization, and  internal  springy  of  action.  On  this  principle 
he  thinks  he  finds  less  difficulty  in  connecting  thought  with 
nervous  vibration. 


world.  Among  others,  the  idle  tales  of  speetres,  and 
i^paritions  of  various  kinds,  the  offspring  of  ignoranee, 
and  fear,  nursed  bj  superstition,  may  often  be  simply 
and  aatnrally  explained  by  it,  in  eonsisteney  with  the 
Imowa  laws  of  human  nature,  when  they  are  not  the 
vesult,  as  too  frequently  they  are,  of  deliberate  knavery 
and  imposture.  It  may  assist  us  also  in  explaining  the 
desultory,  and  irregular  phenomena  of  dreaming. 

The  nerves  consisting  of  very  vibratory*  strings,  or 
elastic  filaments,  easily  excited  into  movement  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  external  impulses,  or  internal  agita- 
tions, if  their  motions,  vibrations,  or  other  affections  are 
the  immediate  causes  of  sensation,  according  to  this 
theory,  then,  by  whatever  impulse  any  motion,  vibration^ 
or  affection  in  the  nervous  system  is  produced,  a  corres- 
pondent sensation,  or  train  of  sensations  or  ideas  in  the 
mind,  will  naturally  follow.  When  the  body  is  in  regular 
health,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  in  a  natural 
and  healthful  train,  the  action  of  the  nervous  system 

*  Some  respectable  writers  deny  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 
nerves,  ascribing  to  them  rather  a  perpendicular  movement 
through  their  whole  length,  agreeing,  however,  in  the  general 
principle  that  sensaUon  is  produced  by  some  mode  of  nervous 
motion  as  its  immediate  cause*  The  reader  who  embraces  that 
hypothesis  may  substitute  his  own  peculiar  oninion,  or  mode 
of  expression,  for  the  vibratory  motions  supposed  in  the  text. 
The  result  of  the  reasoning  will  be  the  same. 
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kii^  ftlrcttd  Mly  hj  the  regfular  and  sueeessive  impres- 

ic  bj  tlic  olfiects  of  nature  as  thej 
Tt  ^iO  prrsoit  to  tbe  mind  jost  and  true 
of  tkr  secars  that  snmNud  it.  Bat  by  Tarions 
•f  iainurrand  disorder  in  the  body^  the  nerves^ 
ia  their  catire  srstem,  and  sometimes  only  in 
di^isMH  of  them  wiiieh  are  attached  to  particular 
of  srsse.  Bay  be  nibjeeted  to  yery  irregular 
or  ▼ibratMNi&  If  any  Tibrations  be  excited  in 
ihem  nmilar  to  those  which  would  be  created  by  the 
wfsftl  prNiHRet  aad  impression  of  external  objects  of 
may  form,  or  qaality,  onml  images  of  the  same  qualities 
oad  forms  wiU  he  raised  in  the  mind.  Examples  in 
3ltt$(ntioa«  or  proof  of  this  fact  may  be  adduced  from 
oath  of  the  seases.  light  may  seem  to  flash  from  the 
r^ir  ia  coasnacaee  of  a  stroke.  The  ear  may  often  be 
vv\^  W  asrral  soaads  aad  the  eye  by  unsubstantial 
^MMNw  TV  state  of  the  nerrous  affections  may  bo 
^«mn4  bp  iaiemperate  iadulgeaee,  or  by  infirmity  rcr 
*nj^^  tfom  AcAtatary.  aad  melancholy  habits.  Snper- 
<r  :>:>#«:<  Cmkok^  or  nAasiastie  emotiotts,  do  often  greatly 
£i<xr^  the  w^abr  artioa  of  the  nerrons  system.   Such 
••;»e<:k  soii  vftraoiy  $trii^r^  aiay  be  subject  to  an  infinite 
vfr.'nr^>    ^c  ^rrr-.calvr  moTcmentSy  sometimes  in  conse- 
^uivv  /•;  A  e-^wAwJ  rfate  of  healthy  and  someUmes 
^.^  fc    r-vM    poralmrify   of  constiCational  structure^ 
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which  may  present  fake^  and  often  fantastie  images  te 
the  mind.  Sometimes  a  violent  concussion  on  the  head^ 
or  a  lunatic  affection  of  the  braiUf  or  the  delirium  of  a 
fever^  may  produce  such  an  irregular  state  of  nervous 
action  as  to  fill  the  imagination  with  wrong,  imperfect^ 
and  confused  conceptions,  which  become  the  cause  of  all 
the  disorders  that  mark  the  discourse,  and  conduct  of 
persons  affected  by  these  maladies.  For,  in  madmen, 
and  persons  under  the  influence  of  a  delirium,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  reasoning  faculty  that  is  impaired,  as  the 
sensitiye  powers  which  are  disordered  j  and,  presenting 
false  images  to  the  mind,  become  the  occasions  of  its 
erroneous  conclusions.^— .The  errors  of  reason,  in  such 
eases,  it  is  true,  frequentiy  arise  from  the  rapidity  and 
confusion  of  images  crowding  upon  the  fancy,  which 
deprive  it  of  the  power  of  fidr  leisurely  comparison,  and 
of  forming  its  inductions  from  a  complete  possession  and 
survey  of  its  ideas. 

But  returning  ftrom  this  train  of  reflection,  permit  me 
to  offer  to  your  considei*ation  a  few  examples  of  false 
impressions,  apparentiy  arising  from  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  been  just  suggested.  You  may  not  rarely 
meet  with  persons  of  enfeebled  frames,  or  sedentary 
habits,  who,  suddenly  rising  from  continued  reading,  or 
intense  thought,  have,  by  the  irregular  and  vacillating 
movement  communicated  by  the  effort  to  the  brain,  and 
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optio  nerve^  perceived  repeated  gleams  of  light  flaahiBg 
around  them.  But  no  causc^  perhaps^  produces  a  more 
anomalous  oscitaney  or  yibration  of  the  nervous  systemf 
or  of  some  particular  portions  of  it^  than  habits  of 
intemperate  indulgence.  And  I  have  not  unfrequently 
become  acquainted  i^ith  men  who  had  been  addicted  to 
such  excesses,  who  were  troubled  with  apprehensions  of 
supernatural  apparitions.  A  peculiar  imbecility  of  eou- 
stitution,  however,  created  by  study,  retirement,  or  other 
causes,  may  be  productive  of  similar  eflbcts.  And  some- 
times these  nervous  anomalies  are  found  in  men  who  aie 
otherwise  of  active  and  athletic  constitutions.  But  whore 
they  possess  enlightened  minds  and  vigorous  understaad- 
ings,  such  visionary  tendencies  may  be  countefaeted 
by  their  iiftcllectual  energies.  Yet  have  we  sometfoies 
known  the  strongest  understandings  overcome  by  Urn 
vivacity  of  nervous  impression,  which,  frequently,  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  most  lively  ideas  of  sense.  TUi 
may,  especially,  be  the  case  in  two  very  opposite  con- 
ditions ;  either,  when  the  body  has  fallen  into  a  gloon^  , 
temperament,  and  the  mind  is  weakened  by  feargf  in 
wliich  case  it  is  oppi*essed  by  distressful  apprehenuoju; 
—-or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  nerves,  the  primaiy 
organs  of  sensation,  are  strained  into  an  unnatural  ten- 
sion, and  the  whole  system  is  exalted  by  an  enthusiastia 
fervor  to  tlie  pitch  of  delirious  intoxication.  When  a  maa 
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ii  exalted  to  such  a  degree  of  neryou^  exeitement^  and 
nental  feelings  his  iriaioiis  are  commonly  pleasing,  often 
raptorouSf  and  sometimes  fantastic;  but  generally  rise 
above  the  control,  or  eorreetioik  of  the  judgment.  Tlie 
younger  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  the  vision  ivhich  he  believed 
he  saw  of  his  deeeased  mother's  form,  shortly  before  his 
own  death,  may  be  an  example  of  the  former;  and  the 
Baron  Ton  Swedenburg,  in  his  supposed  visions,  some- 
times of  angels,  and  sometimes  of  reptQes,  may  be  an 
instance  of  the  latter. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  imagination 
which,  according  to  this  theory,  is  waked  into  action  by 
nervous  vibrations,  and  is  furnished  by  their  instru- 
mentality with  the  materials  of  all  the  pictures,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  she  is  perpetually  forming,  has  also  a 
powerful  reaction  on  the  nervous  system.  According  to 
its  present  tone,  whether  affected  by  superstitious  dread, 
by  melancholy  terror,  or  enthusiastic  rapture,  or  by  any 
other  strong  and  sudden  impulse,  ^  appears  to  have  the 
power  of  recommunicating  those  vibratory  motions  to 
the  nervous  system  which  tend  to  giving  complete  form 
to  those  incipient  images  in  the  mind  that  correspond 
with  its  actual  state  of  excitement;  especially  in  persons 
whose  fancies  have  been  much  disturbed  in  early  life  by 
the  tales  of  nurses,  and  other  follies  of  an  injudicious 
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edueation.  llie  trnscness  and  foree  of  tlie  Tibrationft  in 
the  nerres  attached  to  the  respective  organs  of  sense 
created  by  these  Thid  emotions  of  the  mind  and  faney, 
give  intenseness  to  ererj  sensible  impression.    'Wheneo 
sounds  will  be  angmented  to  the  ear^  and  images   be 
made  more  glaring  to  the  eye.   Take  for  an  example, 
the  efiei-t  of  some   unknown  and  frightful  object  in 
the  darky  on  a  timid  and  superstitious  mind.  Its  fears 
are  alarmed;  they  seize  upon  the  imagination ;  the  in- 
definite outline  of  some  terrible  image  is  suggested'  to 
iU  according  to  the  accidental  state  of  feeling  at  the 
moment.   Immediately,  the  imagination,  whieh  is  always 
prone  to  give  shape  to  its  images,  bodies  forth  some 
direful  form.    As  soon  as  the  fii*st  alarm  has  awaked 
this  picture- working  faculty,  it  instantly  creates  before 
the  mind  an  image,  which  is  only  tlie  completion  of  the 
eonfused  and  indcftnite  form  which  began  to  be  traced, 
in  cons^'quenee  of  the  original  shock.  And,  by  its  reae- 
tion  on  the  ner\es«  ||«cs  to  the  portrait  of  the  fancy  a 
sensible  subsistence,  Aid  a  name.  The  pictures  created 
by  an  enthusiastic  temperament  are  generally  of  a  cheer- 
ful kimi ;  those  resulting  from  a  melancholy  supersti- 
tion, uiv  moiv  gloomy ;  but  both  are  explicable  by  the 
sunus  or  u  similur  analysis  of  the  operations  of  nature.* 

•  One  or  two  examples  of  known  facts  may  contribute  to 
iTiuliM-  our  iilcas  on  this  subject  more  intelligible,  and  to  justify 
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This  hypotliesiS)  in  the  next  place^  that  sensation^  and 
with  it  the  peroeption  of  external  o^'jectsy  is  produced  by 
means  of  nervoas  vilw^tions  or  impressions,  if  it  hare  a 
Just  foundation  in  nature^  may  assist  us  also  in  explain- 

■ 

the  principles  on  which  we  have  proceeded  in  our  illustration. 
I  knew  some  years  ago,  a  very  worthy  lady  who,  anxiously 
watching  by  the  cradle  of  a  sick  infant^  and  momently  expect- 
ing its  death)  felt,  as  she'  believed,  just  before  it  expired,  a 
violent  stroke  across  the  back  of -both  her  arms.  From  a 
tinctute  of'  superstitious  apprehension  infused  in  her  early 
education,  and  unacquainted  with  any  natural  cause  of  such  a 
phenomenon,  she  construed  it  into  a  preternatural  signal  of  the 
death  of  her  child.  It  was  probably  a  sudden  and  convulsive 
contraction  of  the  muscles  in  that  part  of  the  system,  occsfkioncd 
by  the  solicitude  of  her  mind,  and  the  fatigue  of  watching, 
which,  aided  by  imagination  in  a  very  interesting  moment,  pro- 
duced a  shock  that  had  to  her  the  feeling  of  a  severe  concus- 
sion. That  a  convulsive  contraction  should  take  place  in  those 
particular  muscles,  need  not  appear  strange  to  those  who  know 
how  irregular  and  uncertain,  is  the  whole  train  of  nervous 
action,  especially  under  the  operation  of  some  disorders  of  the 
body ;  and  frequently,  under  the  influence  of  strong  aflPections 
and  emotions  of  the  mind. 

A  3roung  lady,  who  was  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  im- 
pressions  of  fear  in  the  dark,  or  at  the  sight  of  any  of  the  ac- 
companiments of  death)  attended  the  funeral  of  one  of  her  in- 
timate companions,  who  had  died  of  the  small  pox.  On  the 
following  night  she  lodged  in  company  with  a  female  friend  of 
great  finnness  of  mind.  Waking  in  the  night  some  time  after 
the  moon  had  risen,  and  faintly  enlightened  her  chamber,  the 
first  object  tliat  struck  her  view  was  a  white  robe  hanging  on 
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ing  man  J  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams.  This  worid  of 
light  ehimcras)  vrith  its  infinite  irregularities^  whieh  ean 
never  be  reduced  to  any  rule^  has  attracted  the  inTesti- 
gation  of  many  philosophers^  to  diseorer^  if  possible j  ill 

■ 

the  tall  back  of  a  chair,  and  a  cap  placed  on  the  top.   Her  dis- 
turbed imagination  instantly  took  the  alarm;  and  in  her  agita- 
tion and  terror,  rousing  her  companioni  she  exclaimed  violently 
that  her  deceased  friend  was  standing  before  her.  The  lady, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  brought  the  articles  of  clothings 
which  had  caused  the  alann,  and  thus  composed  her  fSsars. 
After  she  had  become  tranqiiilf  and  was  able  distmctly  to  recal 
her  sensations,  she  declared  that  the  perfect  image  of  the 
deceased,  just  as  she  was  dressed  for  her  cofl&n^  seemed  to  be 
before*  her  sight.  She  contemplated  it  as  long  as  her  ftua 
would  permit  her,  before  she  exclaimed.  She  was  sura  that 
she  recognized  every  feature  of  her  friend,  and  even  the  juts  of 
the  small  pox,  of  which  she  died,  in  her  face.  And  she  affimsed 
that  before  any  tribunal,  she  would  have  been  willing  to  make 
oath  to  this  fact 

I  have  introduced  this  anecdote  merely  to  illustrate  the 
power  of  the  imagmation  by  its  reaction  on  the  nervous  systeaii 
to  complete  tlie  pictures  that  any  sudden  impulses  of  the  senaesi 
occasioned  by  surprize,  or  by  superstitious,  or  enthusiastic 
feeling,  have  begun  to  form.-— —It  is  not  a  solitary  anecdote 
of  the  kind.  But  I  have  selected  it,  because  I  am  more  per- 
fectly possessed  of  the  circumstances,  than  of  many  others  that 
are  circulated  through  certain  classes  of  society.— Nor  are  these 
classes  always  to  be  found  among  the  most  ignorant  and  cred- 
ulous. 

The  story  of  lord  Lyttleton's  vision  has  been  variously  com- 
mitted to  tradiiion.  There  are  some  circumstances,  however, 


wues  wd  Us  law8«^I  aiudl  •mit  taking  notke  of  Ow 
jutimm  theories  whieh  hvwe  iMen  adymneed  on  this 
mibjeet  bj  diflforent  writers,  and  eontent  myself  witk 
hriiBBj  suggesting  tbat  solution  of  the  pikenomena  wLiek 

in  which  all  the  nsmidoDs,  that  have  been  published,  concur. 
His  lordship  was  m  man  who  had  worn  down  to  a  very  feeble 
statOi  a  liTely  and  elastic  constitution,  and  impaired  a  brilliant 
wity  by  voluptuous  and  intemperate  excesses.  A  few  days 
before  hb  death  he  imagined  that  he  saw  before  him  the  per- 
fect resemblance  of  his  deceased  mother,  who  denounced  to 
him  that  on  such  a  day,  and  at  a  prescribed  houf,  he  should  die. 
Under  a  constndned  vivacity,  his  mind,  during  the  interval, 
was  evidently  much  agitated.  And  on  the  pre^cted  day,  and 
at  the  prescribed  time,  he  actually  expired. 

This  feet  has  been  regarded  by  many  persons,  and  those  by 
no  means  of  inferior  understandings,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
reality  of  apparitions  from  the  spiritual  world;  and  by  others 
baa  been  attempted  to  be  resolved  on  a  variety  of  different 
grounds.-^The  principles  suggested  in  the  text  may,  perhaps, 
serve  to  explain  it  in  conformity  with  the  known  laws  of  human 
nature,  if  the  theory  of  nervous  vibration  be  admitted  to  be 
true,  without  resorting  to  the  solution  of  supernatural  agents. 
The  irregular  and  convuluve  motions  in  the  nervous  system 
which  frequentiy  arise  from  long  continued  habits  of  intemper- 
ate indulgence,  might  be  especially  expected  in  a  constitution 
So  irritable  and  debilitated  as  that  of  lord  Lyttleton.  If,  either 
sleepmg,  or  waking,  or,  in  that  indefinite  mterval  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  their  disordered  movments  could  present 
to  the  foncy,  or  excite  in  the  visual  nerves,  the  distinct  image  of 
a  living  person  apparently  resuscitated  from  the  dead,  which 
has  been  shewn  to  be  a  possible  case,  the  debilitated  frame  of 
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seems  naturally  to  arise  out  of  the  hypothesis  which  has 
just  been  offered  to  your  consideration^— As  sensationy 
according  to  this  theory,  is  occasioned  by  certain  Yibra- 
tionsy  or  motions  in  the  nerves  attaohed  to  the  respectire 

his  lordship,  agitated  as  it  must  have  often  beeui  by  the  con- 
scious apprehensions  of  his  approaching  end,  may  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  predisposed  them  to  such  a  vision.  Con- 
science, notwithstanding  bis  assumed  gaiety^  somewhat  per- 
turbed by  the  fears  of  death,  and  with  the  recoUecdon  of  a  pious 
mother,  whose  anxious  admonitions  had  often  endeavored  in 
vain  to  recal  him  from  his  vices,  and  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  his 
future  existence,  might  naturally  retrace  her  features  in  this 
formidable  vision.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  scene 
may  have  been  a  kind  of  waking  dream.  Or  if  it  was  wholly 
transacted  in  sleep,  it  might  have  been  with  such  a  forcible  and 
vivid  vibration  or  impulse  of  the  nerves,  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  such  an  image,  as  would  give  it  the  distinctness 
and  vivacity  of  waking  sensation.— In  the  tumult  of  his  spiritSf 
and  the  fear-excited  vibrations  of  his  whole  system,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  image  of  that  disappointed  and  reproaching 
parent*  should  be  presented  to  him  with  a  solemn  and  fore- 
boding aspect.  And  it  would  be  adding  only  one  trait  of  terror 
to  the  scene  already  so  well  prepared  to  admit  it,  and  one  that 
is  perfectly  conformable  to  our  experience  of  the  desultory 
images  of  dreaming,  as  well  as  what  we  have  learned  of  similar 
visionary  impressions,— that  a  particular  period  should  be 
denounced  to  him  for  his  death,  the  symptoms,  and  presages  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  frequently  felt  in  the  tremors  and 
palpitations  of  a  breaking  constitution.  The  principal  difficulty 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  only  carelessly  attended  to  this 
history,  is  to  account  for  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  event 
of  his  death,  to  the  time  fixed  by  the  prediction,  if  it  had  no 
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oif^s  of  sense;  those^bratimisj  or  emotionSf  howsoever 
exeiledy  will  oreate  similar  ideas  or  sensations  to  those 
which  would  arise  from  the  aetual  presence  of  any 
external  objeets  exciting  the  same.  During  our  waking 

other  foundation  than  nervous  impression— The  imagined 
prediction  itself  was  sufficient!  in  a  debilitated  and  exhausted 
constitution!  like  that  of  lord  Lyttleton!  to  produce  its  own  ac- 
complishment Seizing  upon  his  fears!  in  spite  of  his  reason 
and  philosophy,  for  a  tife  c€  dissipation  and  sensual  excess! 
generally,  very  much  weakens  the  powers  both  of  the  mind, 
and  of  the  body,  it  would  naturally  throw  his  whole  sjrstem 
into  great  commotion.  These  perturbed  and  tumultuous  agita- 
tions would  increase  as  the  destined  moment  approached,  ull 
the  strength  of  nature  failing,  may  well  be  supposed  to  break 
at  the  point  of  extreme  convulsion;  that  isy.at  the  expected 
moment  of  death. 

To  a  case  analogous  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  his  lordship, 
there  are  nlany  witnesses  still  living  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  contrast  in  the  issue  of  the  latter,  serves  to  confirm  the 
solution  which  has  just  been  given  of  the  former.-— Mr  Edwards, 
a  clergyman  of  the  baptist  persuasion  in  that  dty,  o£a  tendency 
somewhat  addicted  to  melancholy  in  his  habit,  but,  otherwise, 
of  a  vigorous  constitution,  had,  like  lord  LitUeton,  a  visual  im- 
pression, so  clear  and  distincUy  defined  that  he  mistook  it  for  a 
supernatural  messenger  from  the  spiritual  world  to  announce  to 
him  that,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  he  should  die.  He 
was  so  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  vision  and  the  verity  of 
the  prediction,  that  he  took  leave  of  his  parucular  friends,  and 
of  hb  congregation,  before  the  appointed  day.  On  the  evening 
of  this  day  I  saw  his  house  filled  with  spectators  and  enquirers, 
awaiting  with  solicitude  the  catastrophe  of  this  extraordinary 
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^  ikts  frame  had  been  as  weak  and  delicate 
[I  .    *  ^^  he  could  not  have  survived  the  agitations, 

.most  convuluons,  into  which  he  was  thrown, 
^g.ti  iMive  been  another  prediction,  and  another 
*  M  j^fxrarance,  as  extraordinary  as  those  of  lord  Ly t- 
•  *     jij  constitution  triumphed.  And  he  remained  a 
-  ^  Sit  prove  the 'force  of  nervous  illusion,  which,  in  this 
.^.Htbtlcss  it  has  proved  in  many  others,  appears  to  have 
^rth  to  an  image  as  clear  and  definite  as  could  have 
.ffoiiuced  by  the  actual  presence  of  such  an  object  as 
\  yupposed  to  have  created  it.— -I  would  hardly  have  ventured 
irlate  such  an  anecdote,  if  there  were  not  ample  testimony  to 
»  verity  still  existing.  The  good  man  was  so  ashamed  of  lus 
xhision,  and  it  so  much  lessened  his  credit  with  his  spiritual 
ilock,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  the  church 
where  he  had  formerly  been  highly  esteemed,  and  retire  to  a 
remote  position  in  the  country.   Many  anecdotes  to  confirm  the 
reality  of  nervous  sensation^  if  I  may  apply  that  phrase  to 
designate  those  sensible  fierce/iiions  which  are  sometimes  raised 
in  the  mind,  without  the  presence  or  aid  of  external  objects, 
must  have  occurred  to  those  who  have  had  extensive  opportuni- 
ties of  practically  observing  human  nature.— With  several  per- 
sons I  have  been  acquainted,  and,  those  by  no  means  of  inferior 
'indersuiidiii'^,  who  have  been  firmly   persuaded  of  the  ex- 
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morement  vrhieh  is  most  favorable  to  a  proper  repre- 
sentation of  the  truth  of  things.  In  sleep  the  excitability 
of  the  nerreSf  though  in  general  very  much  allayed^  is 
still  preserved.  Like  the  brain  from  which  they  origin- 

istence  of  the  spectres  indicated  by  such  nervous  affectionSf  and 
have,  on  some  occasions)  held  conversations  with  them^  real 
on  their  part,  imaginary  on  the  part  of  the  supposed  spectre. 
Such  perhaps,  in  general,  are  the  disciples  of  the  baron  Von 
Swedenburg.  But  illusions  of  this  nature  are  not  confined  to 
this  class  of  men  alone, 

Dr  Van  Cleve,  of  Princeton,  was  lately  applied  to  as  a  physi- 
cian, on  behalf  of  a  man  who  had  reduced  himself  by  intem- 
perance, to  a  state  of  very  distressing  nervous  irregularity. 
He  was  continually  disturbed  by  visions,  sometimes  oi  the  most 
frightful,  and  sometimes  of  the  most  fantastic  kmd.  He  often 
beard  strange  voices ;  and  would  ask,  and  answer  questions, 
as  if  engaged  m  conveAation  with  some  of  his  visionary  per- 
sonages. His  disorder,  the  doctor  said,  was  evidently  not  ot 
that  species  which  is  usually  denominated  mania,  but  appeared 
to  be  wholly  the  effect  of  a  habit  of  nervous  irregularity 
induced  by  previous  intemperance.  But  the  baron  Von  Sweden- 
burg,  in  his  most  visionary  moments,  was  never  surrounded 
by  more  extraordinary  assemblages  of  strange  sights. 

A  very  striking  example  of  the  power  of  nervous  impression 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  formerly 
assistant  minister,  with  Dr  Rodgcrs,  in  the  first  presbyterian 
church  in  New-York.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  a 
man  highly  esteemed  for  his  good  sense,  and  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment ;  although  not  distinguished  for  a  warm  and  pop- 
ular eloquence.  Being  obliged  for  a  time  to  relinquish  the 
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theoi7  of  nenrous  sensitire  vibnition»  already  proposed; 
erery  vibration  must  be  aceompanied  yfiih  some  IncipieH^ 
or  transient  sensation;  though  mueh  fainter  in  general 
than  that  which  is  connected  with  any  waidng  action  of 
the  nenxs.  And  each  vibration  of  these  fine,  elastic 
,  fllamentsy  is  commonly  obliterated  or  checked  by  the  suc- 
cecdingy  as  fast  as  these  irregular  and  transient  motions 
foUcrw  one  another.  Hence  the  sensations  excited  in 
sleepy  and  the  consequent  operations  of  the  mind^  are  as 
desultory  and  irregular  as  nervous  action  in  that  state. 
The  train  of  perceptions  is  not  kept  up  by  the  regular 
succession  of  external  objects^  nor  the  course  of  thought 
regulated  by  the  active  direction  of  the  wilL  In  slec^ 
the  energy  of  the  will  over  the  movements  of  the  body^ 
or  over  the  order  of  objects  presented  to  the  senses^  and 
the  current  of  mental  reflection^  is  entirely  suspended. 
The  mind  is^  therefore^  left  merely  to  the  unconnected 
impulse  of  nervous  excitement. — This  excitement^  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  so  feeble  as  not  to  leave  any  trace 
upon  the  memory.   Sometimes^  at  waking,  we  arc  able 
just  to  catch  some  vanishing  traces  of  an  image  that 
seems  to  have  been  more  distinctly  formed  in  sleep. 

his  returning  strength,  and  successiul  eloquence,  he  would 
then  have  encouragement  to  proceed  farther.  He  actually 
came  to  New-York  with  the  intention  to  put  this  experiment 
into  execution  ;  but  died  in  that  city  shortly  after  his  landing. 
He  published  one  discourse  introductory  to  the  design. 
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Frequently^  when  an  iniBge  has  been  half  formed^  or  a 
deeping  landscape  partly  sketched  out^  a  new  impulse 
has  broken  the  continuity  of  the  picture^  and  hurried  the 
imagination  into  another  scene*  If  the  nerrous  yibrations 
are  at  sometimes  yery  faints  so  as  to  produce  small 
excitement  on  the  powers  of  sensation  and  imapnation^ 
at  other  iimSf  they  are  lively  and  strongs  and  create  a 
Tery«  yiyid  picture  in  the  fancy  that  will  be  distinctly 
remembered  afterwards.  Andf  by  the  reaction  of  the 
imagination^  which  has  before  been  spoken  of,  upolrlhe 
brain  and  nervous  system^  the  presence  of  one  lively  idea 
will  frequently  excite  a  whole  connected  train  of  vibra- 
tionsy  and  with  them  a  connected  train  of  images,  pre- 
sented before  the  fancy,  and  sometimes  even  befoi*e  the 
reasoning  faculty;  especially  if  intense,  and  continued 
thought  during  the  day,  has  impressed  on  tlic  nervous 
system  an  habitual  tendency  to  certain  movements.  This 
regularity  of  imagery,  or  thought,  may  continue  till  some 
other  desultory  vibration  break  in  upon  the  train  to 
diversify  it,  or  divert  the  mind  to  new  fancies ;  or  till 
the  torpor  of  sleep,  seizing  more  deeply  on  the  system, 
relax  its  action,  and  sink  the  whole  for  a  time  in  oblivion. 

Some  constitutions,  by  their  natural  structure,  and 
some  by  induced  habits,  become  much  more  iiTcguIar, 
and  desultory,  more  tense  or  lax,  more  quick  or  languid, 
in  their  nervous  movements  than  others.  This  will  ae- 
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•ordingly  hmm  a  Turions  infliwiice  on  their  perecpUfi^ 
or  their  Tiuonuy  powers^  and  tendeneiesy  eithor  ake^ 
ing  or  waking.  The  preeise  natuTD  and  d^^ree  of  then 
influences  and  tendeneies,  it  is  beyond  oar  preseit 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  hnman  frame  to  poialL 
oat.  Bmtf  there  can  be  no  doabtf  thatf  by  yarious  kinds 
of  bodOy  disorror,  they  may  be  greatly  anfmented.  And 
the  Tivaeity  of  neryoas  Tibration  may^  in  the  abaenee  of 
all  Sensible  objects^  be  sometimes  increased  to  the  degree 
oriSetaal  yisiont  heaiingy  or  feeling ;  so  thatf  in  li^t 
deep  espeeiallyy  or  in  the  intenral  between  sonnd  sleep 
and  the  perfect  self-possession  of  complete  exsnseitatioi^ 
it  may  often  be  difficult  or  impossible^  to  distinguish  a 
dream  or  half  waking  vision  of  this  kind,  from  the  clearest 
impression  of  sense. — ^Tliis  is  the  more  likely  to  tike 
place,  if  the  mind  has  been  extremely  agitated  on  wbj 
particnlar  subject  which  has  deeply  interested  its  passionSf 
especially  those  of  grief  or  of  fear.  For  taking  firmer  than 
others  apon  the  constUutiony  and  acting  with  a  mors 
fixed  and  continacd  impression^  they  create  an  habitonl 
tendency  to  strongs  and  irritable  movementsy  and  to 
gloomy  images. 

Although  hj'pothesis  can  never  afford  to  the  philoso- 
pher a  sure  basis  for  solving  tlie  phenomena  of  naturcy  yet 
does  the  doctrine  of  nervous  vibratiouy  being  the  proxi- 
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malbb  eanMf  or  medium  of  aensationf  afford  so  eaqr  and 
Batiind  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming^ 
ma  well  as  those  of  speetral  apparitions,  as  to  yield  an 
additional  eonfinnation  of  the  truth  of  the  principle. 


\ 
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LECTURE  YUL  »^ 


COITTEKTS* 

Of  the  txUrnal  senses.— Of  snidlingf^asting,^--4(meJi, — 

hearingr-^eeing. 

AS  all  our  knowledge  is  ori^ally  introduced  into 
tlic  mind  through  the  avenues  of  the  senses^  I  have 
already  taken  a  general  view  of  the  prineiple  of  sensa- 
tion in  the  human  constitution,  and  proposed  a  hypo- 
thetical theory  concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  ideas 
of  external  objects  are  conveyed  by  these  organs  to  the 
common  scnsoiy.  I  have  afterwai-ds  attempted,  on  the 
principles  of  this  theory,  the  solution  of  two  carioas 
phenomena  that  frequently  occur  in  the  operations  of 
the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  when  the  regular  aotioia 
of  the  external  senses  is  either  perverted  by  disease^  or 
entirely  suspended  in  sleep. — ^The  former  consisting  of 
false  impressions  on  the  senses ;  and  the  latter  of  the 
very  common  operation  of  dreaming:  both  of  which  are 
explained  by  wliat  may  be  called  nerooua  sensaHonf  in 
contmdibtinction  to  external  sensation,  or  the  natural 
action  of  the  external  senses. 

Hut  it  is  time  to  go  into  a  more  particular  analysis  of 
these  several  organs  of  information,  with  their  modes  of 
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3«e(imi>  and  traosmitUng  thdr  different  kind*  of  intelli- 
l^ee  firom  the  external  world  to  the  soul. 
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OF  THB  SHELL* 

The  lowestf  periiapsf  of  our  external  organs  of  sensa* 
tkrn  in  point  either  of  the  importance  of  its  informations^ 
or  the  pleasures  it  affords^  is  the  smelL  Tet  is  it  the 
source  of  many  agreeable  and  exhilarating  sensations } 
and  while  we  are  surreying  the  fine  landscapes  of  nature^ 
it  often  serres  greatly  to  augment  the  innocent  gratifica- 
tions which  we  derive  from  ten  thousand  varied  objects 
through  all  the  other  senses.  It  is^  by  the  goodness  of 
the  creator,  frequentiy  intended  simply  to  contribute 
somewhat  to  our  pleasures,  and  thereby  to  promote  the 
enjoyment  of  existeneer— as  in  those  odoriferous  flowers 
and  gums  which  scent  the  air,  diffusing  round  them 
their  delightful  fragrance.  Sometimes  it  is  benignantly 
Intended  as  a  guard  to  our  health,  by  indicating  the 
salutary  along  with  the  agreeable  qualities  of  food ;  or 
by  being  oflbnded  with  putrid  and  noxious  exhalations. 
Tlie  olfactory  nerves,  by  the  beneficent  wisdom  of  the 
creator,  terminating  in  the  nostrils,  through  which  we 
are  eontinuaUy  inhaling  the  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  its  odoriferous  effluvia,  the  smell  seems  to  be  placed 
like  a  sentinel  in  advance,  and  always  at  his  post,  to 
watch  either  for  onr  pleasure,  or  our  safety.  By  the 
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admirable  structiu*e  of  tbe  Tesseh  in  ilie  nostrils^  i^ 
pointed  to  guard  the  termination  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
they  are  so  constituted  as  to  take  up  from  the  atmosphere 
in  its  passage,  only  its  odorous  effluvia,  i*epelling,  at  the 
same  time,  every  other  substance  which  enters  those 
channels. — As  the  organ  of  this  sense  opens  immediately 
into  the  region  of  the  palate^  and  the  tongue,  vre  find 
that  the  smell  has,  in  many  respects,  a  considerable 
affinity  with  the  taste ;  ¥^hich  is  the  sense  next  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  proposed  to  treat  of  the  sensitiye 
portion  of  our  sj'stcm. 

"^  OF  THE  TASTE. 

Tlic  sense  of  taste  is  that  power  which  resides  in  fh» 
tongue,  as  its  organ,  of  perceiving  the  flavor,  or  rdish 
of  the  sapid  objects  applied  to  it.  The  same  diffieulty 
attends  the  explanation  of  this  as  of  the  other  senses^ 
to  understand  how  the  apjplication  of  any  substance  to 
the  external  organ  can  convey  its  appropriate  sensatioB 
to  tlie  mind.  The  probability  is  that  it  effects  the  pur- 
pose of  nature  by  some  modes  of  motion,  vibration^  or 
alternate  contraction  and  expansion  in  the  nerves  belong- 
ing to  the  tongue.  And  anatomists  have  discovered  that 
its  superior  surface  is  filled  with  small  conical  protuber-. 
aneesy  which  occasion  its  peculiar  roughness,  and  having; 
openings  at  tlic  top  ]ikc  mouths,  in  the  centre  of  which 
arc  very  Ane  papillcc  that  seem  to  be  the  terminations  of 
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nerves  destined  to  convey  the  sensations  of  taste  to  the 
Mnunon  seat  of  perception.  These  papillae  appear  to  be 
variously  moved  and  agitated  on  the  application  of 
any  pungent  substance  to  them*  Thus  far  we  can 
traee  the  process  of  taste  by  actual  experiment  and 
observation.  But  here  we  must  stop.  The  farther  con- 
nexion between  these  nervous  movements^  and  sensation^ 
eludes  the  penetration  of  the  human  mind. 

The  natural  pleasures,  and  pains,  or  disgusts  of  taste, 
which  are  such  as  affect  us  before  the  relish  has  suffered 
any  considerable  alteration  by  habit,  are  usually  indica- 
tions of  what  is  salutary,  or  noxious  in  food.   We  may 
Justly  regard  it  as  one  proof  of  the  benignity  of  the 
creator,  and  his  attention  to  the  happiness  of  man,  that 
he  has  annexed  the  pleasures  of  taste  to  the  demands  of 
iqipctite,  when  sustenance  is  necessary,  or  useful;  and, 
not  less  so,  that  he  has  caused  indifference,  or  satiety  to 
follow  its  gratifications,  when  further  indulgence  would 
be  injurious.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
nature  only  in  her  undepraved  simplicity  verifies  these 
refiections.  For  taste,  it  is  known,  by  a  too  common 
experience,  may  be  so  perverted,  by  vicious  habits,  as  to 
disrelish  wholesome  food,  and  solicit  what  is  noxious; 
and  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  may  be  depraved 
to  such  a  degree  as  importunately  to  urge  men  to  the 
excesses  both  of  gluttony  and  Intoxication.  Bnt,  it  be-^ 
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eomes  every  man  to  remember  tliat  tlie  author  of  our 
nature  has  placed  the  demands  of  this  sensOf  and  of  the 
appetites  connected  ^rith  it,  under  our  own  direction  and 
control^  in  order  to  exercise  our  Tirtue. 

It  merits  your  consideration^  likewise^  as  philoIogistSf 
that  tlie  term  taste,  in  the  English  language^  is  used  in 
three  different  significations.  In  the  firsts  it  implies  that 
quality  in  a  body  which  is  capable  of  exciting  the  sensa- 
tion of  any  particular  flavor  or  relish  in  us.— -In  the 
second,  it  implies  that  power  or  sense,  which  is  eapaUe 
of  perceiving  the  relish  of  a  body  when  applied  to  the 
tongue.  And,  lastly,  it  implies  the  sensation  itself  ex- 
cited in  us.  A  similar  remark,  however,  is  applieaUe 
likewise  to  the  terms  by  which  the  other  senses  and  flieir 
objects  are  expressed^  as  sight,  sound,  odour^  tofUngf 
smell.  But  this  variety  of  application  being  more  tn^ 
quent  and  familiar  in  the  word  taste,  than  in  the  terms 
appropriate  to  the  other  senses,  seemed  to  require  the 
observation  in  this  place. 

OF  TOUCH. 

The  sense,  of  which  I  have  proposed  next  in  order  to 
treat,  is  feeling,  or  touch.  Of  this  sense  the  whole  haij 
is  the  organ.  Its  pains  are  indications  of  danger,  whieh 
powerfully  incite  us  to  guard  against  the  ofiending 
object.  But  the  greatest  portion  of  our  sensations  arisiiig 
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llrom  feeling  are  of  that  indiflferent  nature  which  shew 
the  presence  only  of  innoxious  bodies.  The  principal 
]part  of  its  pleasures  arise  from  soft  and  eentle  motion 
across  the  surface  of  the  skin^  and  from  moderate 
warmth.  These  furnish  in  general  its  positive  enjoy- 
mentsy  which  are  very  much  heightened  by  succeeding 
to  painful  feelings.  The  release  from  pain  may  itself  be 
considered  as  a  negatiye  pleasure^  which  will  always  be 
enjoyed  in  proportion  to  the  antecedent  suffering. 

The  direct  objects  of  touch  are  hardness,  softness, 
flgurcf  heat  and  cold.  But  almost  all  bodUy  sensations, 
except  those  of  light,  color,  sound,  odour,  taste,  may  be 
referred  to  it.  Among  the  direct  objects  of  this  sense, 
however,  there  is  this  remarkable  difference,-4hat  hard- 
ness, softness,  and  figure,  are  considered  as  real  proper- 
ties of  body,  as  well  as  sensations  in  us;  whereas,  heat, 
and  cold,  as  perceiyed  by  us,  are  not  regarded  as  real 
properties  of  the  bodies  exciting  these  sensations.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  qualities  which  cause  these 
sensations,  must  exbt  in  those  bodies;  but  as  they  exist 
in  them,  they  are  yery  different  from  the  sensations 
wMch  they  create  in  a  percipient  mind.  Heat  and  cold 
are  therefore  called  secondary  qualities  of  bodies ;  the 
others  are  called  primary.  The  sensations  afforded  to 
the  touch  by  the  latter  are  almost  all  indifferent;  but 
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ihoto  produced  by  the  former^  are^  as  generally^  either 
pleasiDg  or  painful. 

I  question  the  propriety  of  the  distinction  which  has 
been  made  by  philosophers  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  qualities  indicated  by  the  touchy  at  least  in  the 
lyxtent  to  which  it  has  been  carried.  The  sensations  of 
hardness  and  softness  as  perceived  by  us^  appear  to  me 
to  be  no  less  different  from  their  causes^  which  consist  in 
the  immobility f  or  facile  movement  of  the  parts  of  bodies 
among  themselves;  than  the  sensations  of  heat  and  eold> 
from  their  causes^  which  consist  in  the  glowing^  or  ten- 
dency to  produce  congelation  of  the  bodies  which  exeitt 
them.  Tlie  distinction^  even  if  it  were  well  fiMiildedf 
merits  small  consideratiouy  as  it  involves  no  essential^  or 
important  consequence  either  to  physics^  or  to  morals. 

But  the  highest  pleasures^  or  the  severest  pains  of 
feeling)  do  not  arise  from  any  of  those  corporeal  proper- 
ties which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  peculiar  ol^jects 
of  the  sense  of  touch.  To  impose  a  proper  restraint  upon 
die  former  often  requires  the  highest  exercise  of  virtu- 
ous self-command.  And  perhaps  a  no  less  exercise  of 
virtuous  firmness  does  it  frequently  require  to  overeome^ 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  the  dismaying  terrors  that  arise 
from  the  latter.  For  the  happiness  of  mankind^  un- 
doubtedly  were  formed  the  different  sexes;  yet,  how 
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lanch  of  yirtue  oonBists  in  the  pradent  restraints  wliich 
should  regulate  their  intercourse?  On  the  other  hand^ 
how  much  of  yice  consists  in  that  cowardice  which  is 
not  able  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty^  to  encounter  or 
support  the  pain  of  dissevered  nerves^  or  wounded  limbs? 
And  it  deserves  especially  to  be  remembered  by  every 
virtuous  disciple  of  philosophyf  as  well  as  by  every 
christian^  that  the  power  of  resisting  pleasure  with  digni- 
fied temperance^  or^  on  the  other  hand,  of  enduring  pain 
vrith  unshaken  magnanimity,  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  a  vigorous  habit  of  the  will,  under  the  direction  of  firm 
and  established  principles  of  virtue.  Courage  and  con- 
tempt of  pain,  as  weU  as  the  control  of  pleasure,  are 
qualities  which  may  be  acquired  by  proper  culture,  even 
where  they  have  been  denied  by  nature.  By  cultivating 
a  vigorous  command  of  will,  men,  originally  of  infirm 
nerves,  may  not  only  gain  the  power  over  themselves,  of 
meeting  the  greatest  perils  with  calm  and  steady  forti- 
tude ;  but  may  in  a  degree  blunt  the  exquisiteness  of 
sufiering.  Another  fact  equally  true,  and  perhaps  more 
obvious,  is,  that  high  passions,  and  strong  emotions,  do 
often  extinguish,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sense  of  the 
severest  bodily  pains;  or  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  so 
entirely  absorbed  by  them,  that  the  pain  is  scarcely  per- 
ceived. The  verification  of  this  fact  is  often  beheld  in 
the  elevated  sentiments  of  military  honor,  in  the  anient 
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religious  affeetions  vhich  haye  so  often  animated^  and 
supported  the  martyr. 

OF  HBABING. 

I  proceed  in  the  next  place,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  sense  of  hearing.  The  seat  of  this  noble  and  ex« 
quisite  sense  is  placed  within  the  cayity  of  the  ear.  The 
sensations  peculiar  to  this  organ  are  excited  by  pulses  or 
tremors  of  air  propagated  from  the  vibrations  of  tense 
and  elastic  bodies,  collected  by  the  yarious  channels  of 
flie  external  ear,  into  its  interior  eayity.  Thenee  their 
undulations  are  communicated  by  means  of  its  fine 
machinery  ib  the  brain.  Sounds  arc  enumerated  by  Hiany 
writers,  among  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies.  Tlie 
sense  of  hearing  furnishes  to  the  mind  a  yery  large  pro- 
portion of  its  most  refined  and  exquisite  enjoyments,  and 
puts  into  its  possession  the  means  of  its  most  extensiye 
informations.  By  means  of  those  natural  sounds  whieh 
the  Author  of  our  being  has  appointed  as  the  immediate 
expression  of  our  wants,  emotions,  and  passions,  we  are 
often  able  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  to  discern  the 
inward  state,  perceptions,  desires,  or  apprehensions  of 
the  soul.  But  it  gives  to  our  use  a  much  more  am[^ 
range  of  infonuation  by  means  of  tliose  artificial  sounds 
^^liiili  have  before  been  shewn  to  be  the  instituted  Agas, 
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hj  whieh  all  the  objects  of  knowledge  are  expressfed^  and 
all  the  ideas  framed  by  the  mind  may-be  communicated 
to  othen^. 

To  the  ear^  likewisey  belong  the  fields  of  melody,  and 
harmony,  or  those  charming  modulations  of  sound  which 
•onstitute  the  art  of  music,  and  are  so  well  calculated 
to  call  into  action  many  of  the  finest  feelings  and  powers 
of  the  soul,  and  to  exalt  all  its  pleasures. 

Sounds  are  distinguished  by  intensity,  and  by  tone. 
The  intensity  of  sound  arises  from  the  density  of  the  pulses 
of  air,  and  the  force  with  which  they  strike  upon  the  ear. 
Tones  being  the  natural  language  of  sentiment,  the  heart, 
by  a  happy  composition  of  these,  along  with  a  due  varia- 
tion ^f  their  intensity,  may  be  agitated  by  every  emotion 
and  passion  in  its  turn,  and  the  most  varied  moral  and 
natural  landscapes  may  be  depicted  to  the  fancy,  or  the 
heart,  by  the  harmonious  power  of  modulated  sound. 
The  emotions  of  gaiety,  or  pendveness  ;  the  passions  of 
rage  or  of  love ;  the  noblest,  or  the  softest  movements  of 
the  soul,  may  be  inspired  by  it  at  pleasure.  Through  the 
sense  of  hearing  it  is  that  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
mankind  is  maintained ;  that  intercourse,  so  beneficial  to 
tlieir  interests,  so  necessary  to  their  liappiness.  To  it  the 
orator  principally,  and  the  musician  entirely,  addresses 
himself.  And  both  these  artists  are  known''to  possess  a 
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glow  of  patriotic  fervor,  and  aboTO  all  if 
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It  is  necessaiy,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  what  are 
the  proper  objects  of  this  sense,  and  what  are  the  in- 
formations it  affords? — ^The  primary  and  original  per- 
eeptions  of  sight  are  of  superficial  extension,  and  figure, 
of  apparent  magnitude,  of  light,  shade,  and  color.  ^Fhese 
ideas,  when  presented  to  the  mind  naked,  and  single, 
ttbstraeted  fW>m  their  combinations,  and  the  charming 
influence  of  the  imagination,  seem  to  'oflfer  to  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  only  very  dry  and  meagre  objects  of 
contemplation.  But  when  nature  is  sufiered  to  operate 
freely,  and  we  are  not  endeavoring  merely  to  analyze 
the  skeletons  of  our  ideas,  this  sense,  aided  by  the 
mysterious  powers  of  the  imagiimtion,  dothcs  its  objects 
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with  eeiiAin  indescribable  forms,  and  spreads  oter  them 
a  glow  of  beauty  which  are  but  feebly  expressed^  ar 
rather,  are  not  expressed  at  all,  by  the  terms  figure 
extension,  light,  shade,  or  color. 

It  is  of  some  importance,  likewise,  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  notices  of  external  things  are  coH' 
yeyed  to  tlie  mind  through  the  eye.  When  this  organ  if 
in  a  sound  state,  and  any  yisible  object  is  placed  in  a 
proper  position  to  it,  it  is  known  that  the  light  refleeted 
from  its  surface  into  the  pupil,  is  so  converged,  by  the 
refractive  powei*s  of  its  various  humours,  on  the  fine  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve  at  its  bottom,  as  to  form  there 
a  perfect  image  of  that  objeet«  The  machinery  of  the  eye 
thus  far  we  can  trace.  And  it  is  farther  evident  that 
the  eye  discerns  its  object  only  through  the  medium  ^t 
this  image ;  because,  if  the  Ught  is  intercepted  so  that 
BO  image  can  be  formed,  or  if  the  optic  nerve  is  disordevtti 
so  as  to  disturb  the  regularity  of  the  image,  the  object 
cannot  be  discerned,  or  is  distorted  with  every  distortim 
of  this  visual  picture.  But  when  we  would  prooeed 
farther,  and  explain  how  a  picture  stained  upon  th# 
retina  produces  a  perfect  perception  of  an  object  withoutf 
in  attempting  to  devclope  tliis,  the  fine  and  secret  opera- 
tion of  nature  eludes  our  penetration.   Or,  if  we  wKjp 
with   the  philosophers  already  mentioned,  that  eveiy 
vibration  of  a  neiTc  is  accompanied  with  its  peenliar 
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aensatimif  imi  that  eoeh  my  of  light  which  enters  into  the 
spectral  image  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye^  excitingy 
according  to  its  edor^  inclinationy  and  impulsCf  a  cor- 
respcmdent  yibration^  and  consequently  its  correspondent 
sensation^  terminating^  like  all  sensitive  action,  on  its 
type  without,  although  it  should  seem  to  advance  us  one 
step  in  our  progression  towards  solving  this  n^ystery^ 
must  still  leave  us  remote  from  any  dear  and  distinct 
apprehension  how  nervous  motion  is  productive  of  sensa- 
tion, or  how  any  vibrations  in  the  optic  nerve  are  con* 
nectcd  with  the  extemsl  objects  of  our  perception.  Our 
sensation  does  not  lead  us  directly  to  the  consideration^ 
or  perception  of  the  vibration  in  the  optic  nerve  by  which 
it  is  excited,  but  to  that  of  the  object  from  which  the 
image  is  reflected  to  the  eye. 

'  All  philosophers  have  not  concurred  in  the  doctrine  of 
i^rations ;  though  all  tigree  that  vision  is  effected  by 
means  of  images,  or  pictures  of  external  objects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eye.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  mind 
eontemplates  only  those  images,  and  thence  infers,  by  a 
regular  process  of  reasoning,  the  existence  of  the  objects 
which  they  represent.  Tlie  error  of  this  opinion  must  bo 
evident  to  every  person  who  reflects,  that  very  few  of 
mankind  are  even  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  these 
oocular  images.  And  those  who  are,  have  this  further 
proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  eoaclusion,  that  the  pictia*e 
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of  eTerjr  object  in  the  eye  is  painted  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion ;  whereas  the  object  as  it  afqpea^  to  ns  is  erect.  It 
is  not  the  oeeular  image,  thereforey  that  the  mind  contem- 
plates ;  but  the  object  itself,  which,  by  some  mysteriooi 
pro<|ess  of  nature  makes  its  impression  on  the  mindy 
through  the  medium  of  that  image  the  existence  of  which 
is  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  unthonghl 
of  by  all.  It  was  this  error  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr 
Locke  that  gave  rise  to  the  ingenious^  but  absurd  systems 
of  bishop  Berkelcyf  and  Mr  HnmCf  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken.  By  the  laws  of  <qities  it  is  known  that 
the  rays  of  light  from  the  superior  and  inferior  parts  of 
all  objects,  as  well  as  from  the  sides^  necessarily  cvoM 
one  another  at  entering  the  pn]^  of  the  eye*  Hmoe  the 
Inversion  of  their  images  on  the  retina.  And  the  visnal 
ray  or  line  of  sight,  being  in  the  same  direction  with  fliat 
of  the  rays  of  light,  and  consequently  crossing  in  the 
pupil  also,  the  effect  is  reversed,  and  .the  object  is  pre- 
sented  erect. — ^With  regard  to  the  various  coloring  of  the 
external  world,  an  important  discovery  has  taught  phi- 
losophers, since  the  days  of  the  great  Newton,  that  eolor 
exists  neither  in  the  mind,  nor  in  the  objects  themselves 
which  we  contemplate,  but  in  the  rays  of  light  reflected 
from  their  surraccs. 

A\'ttli  one  or  two  miscellaneous  observations  I  shall 
conclude  this  lecture. — ^The  real  magnitudes^  figare% 
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and  distances  of  bodies^  vfe  learn  to  know  originally  onljr 
through  the  sense  of  touch;  but  we  may  by  experienoa 
acquiro  a  perception  of  them  likewise  by  the  eye.  Figura 
is  determined  from  the  relations  of  light  and  shade. 
Magnitude  from  distance  previously  known,  compared 
with  the  angle  presented  by  the  object  at  the  eye.  And 
distance  from  real  co^ipared  with  apparent  magnitude. 
The  laws  by  which  these  calculations  are  made  are  pro- 
perly the  objects  of  natural,  and  mathematical  science. 
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LECTUBE  EL 


COITTEirTS. 

Of  internal  sensation— divided  into  three  eldssess  thorn 
sensations  which  relate  to  the  acts  and  sentiments  ef 
our  own  minds;  those  which  relate  to  the  fine  artsi 
and  those  which  relate  to  morals^— The  second  of  Ouse 
only  pursued  in  the  present  lecture.  ITidr  relation  to 
morals.  Divided  also  into  variotis  clo^^e^;— 4ftiU  of 
svblimity-'^f  beauty^^f  harmony — of  the  mttalm 
pleasure^-^the  ridiculous^i-^dtf  the  sublim^'^itB  nature 
— its  sources — its  end.^^(yf  heauty-^^  the  effMofoM^ 
sodationS'-^ht  cause  of  the  different  tastes  of  heauty 
in  different  nations. — Of  t/ia  ingredients  qf  heandy, 
color,  figure f  motion. — Of  the  subordinate  ideas  in  the 
heauty  of  figure,  order,  proportion,  fitness.  The  imtoI 
end  of  this  taste. — Of  motion.  The  moral  rdatians  sf 
all  these  ideas. 

m 

HAYING  considered  the  outvrard  senses  as  the 
organs  through  M^hich  we  reecive  all  our  ideas  of  ex- 
ternal ol\jects»  it  remains,  next  in  order,  to  treat  of 
internal  sensation,  or  that  provision  in  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  by  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
powers  and  acts  of  our  own  minds.  The  primary^  and 
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qrjgiiial  pereeption  of  any  quality,  which  cannot  be  UO'* 
derstood  except  by  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon 
us,  or  the  feeling  it  excites,  and  which,  if  that  impression 
be  not  preyiously  made,  or  that  feeling  excited,  can 
ne?er  be  rendered  intelligible  by  any  power  of  language, 
is  properly  caUed  a  sensation.  And  the  faculty,  by 
which  that  quality  is  pereei?ed>  and  which  is  susceptible 
of  that  feeling,  is  properly  denominated  a  sense.  If  this 
definition  be  just,  we  have  the  same  reason  to  ascribe 
our  knowledge  of  the  piroperties,  and  operations  of  the 
mind,  as  of  body,  to  a  principle  o(  sensation.  The  natunf 
of  color,  or  of  sound,  of  corporeal  pleasure  or  pain,  we 
understand  only  by  actual  impressions  made  on  the  ex- 
temal  senses  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  touch.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  only  in  the  actual  exercise  of  thought,  and 
in  the  impression  it  makes  upon  the  mind,  that  we  come 
to  understand  what  thought  is.   By  the  same  process  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  the  expres- 
sions, I  love,  I  hate,  I  doubt,  I  am  convinced,  I  will,  I 
ielieve,  I  remember,  and  a  thousand  other  operations  of  the 
soul,  which  are  clearly  perceived  only  by  its  reflex  pow- 
ers turning  its  attention  inward  on  its  own  acts.  Hence 
likewise,  those  general  terms  love,  hatred,  reason,  faith, 
volition,  right,  wrong,  and  others  of  the  same  class  found 
in  all  languages,  and  derived  from  these  previous  opera- 
tions, arc  rendered  intelligible.  The  ideas  of  internal, 
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..g^ogy  with  those  derived 


^f$ti^     /  /*'•  notices  they  afroi*d  are 

•'''*'  ft'rtr^^  ***  ^in*r3  more  simple  and  obvious 

'^  ,     7V^     fVflt-  W®  ®*"*  I'cnder  no  account  of 

hSfb  '^      h»t  «uch  is  the  constitution   of  our 

.^  .V  tf"^    cA0uJd  be  capable  of  sucli  acts  of  the 

d/ir'*''    ..  #  ^xf^r^Jifi^  themf  we  should  be  conscious  of 

^        hiA  consciousness  all  our  knowledge  of  them 

^  fxierdal  senses  are  obviously  distinct  from  one 
'  ^f  in  the  structure  of  their  several  organ  s,  and  in 
^  jiaturc  of  the  ideas  which  they  impart  to  the  mind. 
Ififfrnal  sensationt  likewise,  furnishes  it  with  various 
classts  of  ideas  which  are  not  less  various  and  diversified 
io  their  nature  than  the  external.  The  simple  essence  of 
the  souly  however,  seems  not  to  be  divided,  nor  divisible 
into  different  organs  of  sensation.   But,  as  the   whole 
body  is  the  organ  of  external  feclingf  so  the  whole  soul 
being  occupied  in  cadi  spiritual,  or  mental  pei'ccption, 
the  various  classes  of  these  ideas  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
garded as  difTorent  iiiorle^  irf  internal  feeling.   And  each 
mode  of  feeling,  embi*acing  a  sepai*ale  chiss  of  ideas, 
may  be  considered,  if  you  please,  as  a  separate  sense. 
A  si  iliis  chissification.  however,  has  never  vet  been  made 
on  nccoimt  of  t]ie  subtlety,  and  the  indefinite  limits  of 
the  ideas  wliich  compose  tlie  respective  divisions^  I  shall 
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mot  attempt  it  in  this  place.  Yet,  we  familiariy  speak  of 
a  sense  of  order,  a  sense  of  propriety,  a  sense  of  beauty, 
ofriglit,  and  wrong,  and  many  others,  which  haye  been 
selected  on  account  of  their  importance,  and  formed  into 
distinct  cbsflbs.  Of  a  few  only  of  these  I  shall  take 
notice,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  arranging  them  under 
three  more  general  divisions  : 

1.  Those  which  relate  to  the  acts  and  sentiments  of 
our  own  minds. 

2.  Those  which  relate  to  the  fine  arts. 

3.  And,  lastly,  those  which  relate  to  morals. 

The  first  division,  which  consists  of  those  sensations 
or  perceptions  which  make  us  acquainted  with  the  acts 
and  sentiments  of  our  own  minds,  is  referable  entirely  to 
the  head  of  consciousness  or  reflection.  I  am  conscious, 
for  example,  of  the  general  fact  of  my  existing.  The  great 
Des  Cartes  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  assume  that  pro- 
position on  the  ground  of  sensation  without  first  demon- 
strating its  truth,  for  which  purpose  he  framed  this 
syllogism; — /f/iinfc,  therefore,  I  exist.  He  did  not  suf- 
ficiently advert  to  this  fact,  that  thought  is  not  more 
obvious  than  existence;  our  existing  is  as  evident  and 
certain  a  truth  as  our  tliinking;  both  resting  on 
our  eonseiousness,  or  that  internal  sensation,  which 
affords  an  evidence  which,  like  that  of  the  external 
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senses^  is  always  to  be  held  as  ultimate.  We  can  ntrtr 
go  beyond  it  to  obtain  a  clearer  prineiple  on  which  to 
found  its  conclusions. — ^It  is  on  the  same  ground  I  Bar- 
ceive  that  my  soul  is  difibrent  from  the  body  with  which 
it  is  connected :  that  the  properties,  and  {hefefore  th^ 
essence  of  the  one,  and  of  the  other,  are  wholly  distinct 
I  am  conscious,  in  like  manner,  of  liberty  of  choiee,  aad 
of  entire  power  over  my  own  actions,  and  determinatioDi. 
By  the  samo  means  I  understand  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions of  mind,  as,  by  the  external  senses,  I  understand 
those  of  body,  and  comprehend  the  import  of  the  terms 
employed  to  designate  them. 

Under  tlie  tliird  division  are  embraced  all  those  powers 
and  perceptions  which  go  to  make  up  the  moral  fhenHy» 
or  are  immediately  connected  with  praotieal  moralUy. 
Such  are  tlie  sense  ot  right  and  wrong,  ot  justice,  fmlhy 
and  others  of  tliis  class,  which  are  reserved,  howevcr» 
for  a  more  particular  consideration  when  I  come  to  treat 
directly  of  tlie  moral  faculty,  and  those  ideas  ^vUdi 
enter  into  the  theory  of  morals. 

The  second  division,  which  will  compose  the  remaining 
part  of  this  lecture,  comprehends  all  those  sensatiiMUi 
which  are  connected  peculiarly  with  the  fine  arts.  To 
trace  the  various  principles  and  emotions,  which  enter 
into  a  full  consideration  of  that  vast  and  elegant  depart- 
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nelit  of  humm  acieiwe,  belongs  to  the  prorince  of  taste 
mnd  critieism.  Tet,  with  the  philosophy  of  monds  they 
toe  not  uneonneeted^  inasmneh  as  they  are  eomponent 
prine^left  of  human  nature  whloh  it  is  an  important 
object  of  [riiilosopby  to  examine;  and  they  are  acknowl- 
edged to  possess  a  direel  and  immediate  influence  upon 
Mianaers^  and  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  heart 

From  the  various  field  of  ideas  belonging  to  the  fine 
arts^  I  shall  take  our  examples  out  of  the  olasses  of 
sublimity,  of  beauty,  of  harmony,  of  those  that  spring 
from  the  imitatire  tendency  in  man,  or  fh>m  his  percep- 
tion of  the  ridiculous,  especially  in  human  cliaractcr. 

All  the  ideas  peculiarly  connected  with  the  fine  arts 
are  derived  originally  from  objects  of  external  sense ; 
but  these  objects  have,  through  the  infiuence  of  the 
imagination,  other  finer  perceptions  connected  with  them, 
besides  those  which  are  imparted  by  mere  animal  sensa- 
tion. IHience  they  have  been  call^,  by  various  writers, 
secondary  atnsaiions.  The  inferior  animals  perceive  the 
color,  and  bulk  of  objects ;  they  are  sensible  of  sounds 
loud,  or  low ;  but  none,  except  beings  endued  with  inteU 
ligenee,  taste,  and  moral  feeling,  discern,  in  visible 
objects,  those  qualities  which  are  denominated  beauty* 
order,  symmetry,  proportion;  nor  in  sounds  do  they  seem 
to  be  sensible  of  those  agreeable  successions  oi*  combina- 
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of  notes  aiid  unms  whidi  we  eall  melody  or  hamio- 
■J.  Tliey  evidently  possess  the  exteraal  senses  in  ns 
grent  perfeetioa  as  niankind;  but  a^iear  to  be  utterfy 
Toid  of  tlie  powers  of  internal  sensation.  In  the  primuy 
impressions  of  sense  thcj  exhibit  no  deficiency^  but  gire 
not  any  eridenee  that  they  have  the  least  aj^rehension  of 
those  finer,  seeondaiy  perceptions  whiehf  in  hamaa 
nature,  lay  a  foundation  for  the  arts. 

Of  these  the  first  that  I  have  mentioned  is  mblimUif. 
When  we  contemplate  objects  uncommonly   loflyy  or 
great,  they  seem  to  expand  the  soul,  and  to  raise  its  con- 
ceptions and  its  feelings  beyond  their  usual  efemtion. 
Whence  the  emotion  which  they  excite  has  been  oaHad 
the   sublime.   The   same   character  has   been  efoaDy 
ascribed  to  other  objects,  whether  distinguished  by  vn- 
common  magnitude  and  loftiness,  or  not,  and  whether 
they  are  within  the  sphere  of  the  physical  or  monl 
operations  of  nature,  if  they  create  a  similar  expansion  of 
soul,  or  awaken  congenial  feelings  of  admiration,  or  of 
awe.   Such  is  the  grandeur  of  the  agitated  oceaur-^tht 
rushing  of  an  impetuous  torrent, — ^the  sound  of  thnnder, 
or  tlie  stroke  of  lightning.   To  the  sublime  belong  also 
the  emotions  excited  by  the  characters  and  actions  of 
illti'irious  men,  which  tend  to  rouse  the  soul  to  hig|h 
and   noble   aehieTment,   or  to  call  forth   its  profound 
roHpevX  and  veneration.  Elvery  ingenuous  mind  will  be 
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disposed  to  feel  with  the  poet,  and  the  orator^  that  enno- 
bling  ardor  with  which  he  kindles  at  the  great  displays 
of  genius,  of  publie  Tirtue,  of  undismayed  fortitude,  or 
heroic  enterprize  ^^— Begulus  returning  to  Carthage, 
against  the  entreaties  of  his  family,  and  of  Rome, — Cato 
strugglidg  amidst  the  ruins  of  liis  eountryr— or  Demost- 
henes agitating  by  his  eloquence,  the  effeminate  and 
divided  people  of  Athens,  and  impelling  them  with  united 
effort  into  the  war  against  the  arms  of  Macedon. 

The  sublime  partakes  of  different  characters  and 
modifications,  according  to  the  objects  from  which  it  is 
derived,  or  the  emotions  which  it  raises  in  the  mind. 
The  heavens,  for  example,  awaken  conceptions  of  the 
most  grand  and  serious  kind  j  but  these  are  diversified  by 
circumstances,  being  more  splendid  and  animated  when 
enlightened  by  the  sun ;  more  tranquil  and  solemn  when 
overspread  by  the  stiU  majesty  of  night,  and  its  innumer- 
able but  mild  luminaries.  Nature  in  other  aspects,  as 

■ 

in  her  tempests,  her  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes,  presents 
to  us  only  an  awful  grandeur. 

There  is  a  sublime  that  belongs  to  each  of  the  fine 
arts,  as  various  as  the  spirit  of  the  muse  which  presidoii 
over  the  art  But,  wherever  the  character  exists,  it  is 
distinguished  by  this,  that  it  tends  to  fill  the  mind  with 


great  eoneeptions^  aad  to  iiupire  it  nfilli  elevated  and 
noble  emotions. 

Critics  liave  endearored  to  dfacorer  some  single  prin- 
eiple>  which  is  the  basis  of  the  aublimei  and  forms  its 
•baractcristie  distinction  from  every  other  class  of 
otgects.  A  distinguished  author  has  ftxed  upon  the  power 
of  producing  terror;  as  if  it  were  essential  to  the  sub- 
limity of  objectsi  and  to  that  stite  in  wliicb  they  ouglit 
to  1m  presented  to  the  mind*  to  inqiire  an  awe  always 
mixed  with  a  degree  of  fsar.  Others  hare  imagined  that 
.jastne8B>  or  amplitude  of  dimensiout  is  the  true  fbnnda- 
tton  of  the  suUime  emotion.~^AIthougb  nature  delights 
in  the  simplicity  of  tlio  principles*  from  which  her 
various  eflecta  are  produoed,  yet  are  they  often  too  fine 
to  be  discerned  bj  the  human  mind,  and  distinctly  dis- 
eriminated  fram  every  adventitious  mixture.  And,  in 
the  present  ease,  if  tlicre  he  ai^  one  principle  pervading 
all  sublime  oigeots  which  imports  to  them  their  dia- 
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awe^  or  be  produetivo  of  great  exeitement,  and  perturba- 
tion of  mind.  One  property  appears  to  ba  essential  to  all 
sublime  objects^  that  they  raise  in  the  mind,  irresi8tably» 
conceptions  of  vast  force  and  power  either  in  the  imme- 
diate agenty  or  in  the  Author  of  nature  on  whom  all 
things  depend.  And  the  more  intimately  their  existence 
and  operations  are  associated  with  the  idea  of  his  power^ 
and  the  more  forcibly  they  present  it  to  the  imagina- 
tion,  the  more  sublime  is  the  emotl»n  created  by  them. 
The  most  sublime  of  all  objects,  then,  is  the  Deity  him- 
self, nis  infinite  power,  intelligence,  justice,  and  benefi- 
cence, the  immensity  of  his  presence,  the  eternity  of  his 
existence,  are  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  grand- 
est views,  and  the  noblest  afiections. 

The  end  for  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  man 
this  high  relish  for  the  sublime  in  the  works  both  of 
nature  and  of  art  i^parently  is,  to  awaken  a  spirit  of 
devotion  to  their  Author,  and  to  elevate  the  soul  above 
the  degrading  passions  and  pursuits  of  vice.  When  the 
mind  is  occupied  >vith  the  sublime  comtemplations  of 
nature,  it  becomes  more  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  its 
being,  and  more  inclined  to  cultivate  the  pure  and  noble 
affections  of  virtue.  And  is  not  reason  entitled  to  con- 
elude  that  this  strong  and  lively  relish  for  enjoyments  so 

noble,  and  so  nearly  allied  to  virtue,  has  not  been  im- 

JB  b 


planted  in  the  human  breast,  but  in  reibrcnee  to  a  future 
and  superior  state  of  existence  ? 

0 

The  next  of  those  general  classes  of  internal  sensation 
inrhich  I  have  pointed  out  is  that  of  beauty.   This  temif 
in  common  language,  is  of  very  general,  and  frequently 
of  very  indefinite  application  to  almost  every  thing  in 
liatui*e,  in  art,  or  in  human  character  and  conduct,  that 
affords  pleasure  in  the  contemplation.  Those  manners 
are  esteemed  amiable  >vhich  indicate  a  peculiar  suaTifjr 
of  disposition,  expressed   with  gracefulness  and  ease. 
Even  the  most  abstracted  subjects  of  science  are  said  to 
be  exhibited  with  beauty,  when  it  is  done  witli  clearness, 
precision,  and  a  certain  neatness  and  simplicity  of  stile. 
But  beauty,  considered  as  a  quality  of  external  olgeets, 
to  which  it  is  primarily  applicable,  respects  such  chiefly 
as  are  taken  in  by  the  eye.   Certain  colors,  forms  of 
bodies,  and  kinds  of  motion,  are  fitted  by  the  constitutioi 
of  our  nature,  to  affect  the  sense  of  vision  with  pleasuret 
and  are,  therefore,  esteemed  beautiful.  The  pleasum 
they  afford  is  augmented  by  being  associated  with  other 
qualities  th.at  are  agreeable,  and  being  indications  of 
them.   So  that  complexion  of  the  human  countenance 
which  the  habit  of  our  nation  has  rendered  pleasing,  and 
those  tints  of  it,  especially,  which  are  associated  with 
jouth  and  health,  contribute  chielly,  in  our  opinion,  to 
its  beauty.   The  foundation  of  beauty  lies  in  the  power 
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of  objects  to  excite  pleasurable  emotions  in  us.  TfaU 
power  resides  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  things,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  eonstitution  of  the  sevei^al  senses; 
and  arises  partly  from  custom  and  habit,  which  has  this 
peculiar  influence,  t^render  pleasing  things  originally 
indifferent,  or  even  disgusting;  or  by  the  associations 
eontimially  presented  to  Uie  mind,  to  increase,  correct, 
or  modify,  with  infinite  diversity^  our  natural  pleasures. 
Hence  Hie  preference  that  is  given  by  most  men  to  tho 
scenes  and  usages  of  their  own  country.  They  are  con- 
nected in  their  minds  with  every  thing  that  has  been 
most  delightful  in  existence.  In  this  reflection  we  pro- 
bably discern  the  true  reason  of  that  diversity  which 
exists  in  difierent  ages,  and  nations,  in  the  taste  of  per- 
sonal beauty,  of  ornament,  of  rural  and  agricultuhil 
scenery,  and,  generally,  whatever  in  the  arts,  and  par- 
tic  ulai'ly  in  the  manner  of  writing,  in  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, is  esteemed  most  perfect  in  its  execution. 

Prevalent  ideas  diffused  among  a  people  by  the  in- 
fluence of  education,  or  even  by  the  temporary  caprices 
of  fashion,  may  be  attended  with  a  similar  effect.  Thf 
same  reflection  may  assist  to  settle  those  controvei*sies 
eonceiiiiug  the  staudaitl  of  taste  wliieh  have  long  existed 
among  critics.  Nature  certainly  indicates  those  general 
principles  that  go  to  constitute  a  standard  of  beauty  in 
the  arts;  but  it  is  ^-ariously  modified  by  the  habits  and 
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eustoms  of  dificrcnt  eountriesy  and  different  periods  of 
fiociety,  and  hj  the  obvious  state  of  the  visibley  and  the 
moral  world,  continually  presented  to  the  senses,  and 
imagination  of  men  from  their  earliest  years. — ^Heneo 
the  taste  for  grandeur  and  sinqklicity  in  writing,  ib 
architecture,  statuary',  and  all  the  arts  which  grew  up  in 
tlie  hai-dy  and  mountainous  region  of  Greece ;— -that  loos^ 
flowing  and  magnificent  stile  which  was  cherished 
amidst  the  voluptuous  air,  and  luxurious  scenes  of  the 
east ;  the  rude  and  mclanoholy  sublimity  of  Ossian  and 
bis  northern  bards. 

In  the  ingredients  of  visible  beauty  are  reckoned  edor, 
figure,  and  movement :  and,  in  the  beauty  of  fignrey  its 
subordinate  ideas  are  order,  proportion,  and  utililj^— 
All  the  most  beautiful  colors  are  those  which  are  Yirid 
and  gay,  or  are  delicate  and  soft.  The  primary  colors  of 
light  are  all  of  the  former  class.   The  latter  are  formsd 
by  ccilain  skilful  mixtures  of  the  original  rays  that 
agreeably  mitigate    their  glare.    Those   colors   which 
relieve  the  tender  organ  of  the  eye  by  the  coolness  of 
their  light,  if  I  may  speak  so,  as  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky,  or  the  soft  green  of  the  field,  are  always  peculiariy 
pleasing.   But  those  rude,  unskilful  mixtui-es  whieh  leave 
to  tlie  couiposition  no  definite  character,   but  appear  - 
rather  like  soiled  or  faded  colors,  are  never  agreeable. 
In  tills,  as  in  so  many  other  subjects,  we  peceeive  tlie 
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powerfU  influence  of  assooiations.  Jlie  beauty  and 
eharm  of  color  is  greatly  augmented  in  animal  and 
YCgetable  bodies  1^  esdiibiting  indications  of  the  health- 
ful and  flourishing  state  of  the  animalji  or  plant;  and,  in 
drapei79  by  eonjoikiing  it  with  the  taste^  or  rank  of  the 
wearer.  The  beautiful  tints  of  the  mornings  or  cTcning 
sky,  are  rendered  doubly  beautiful  by  the  freshness  of 
the  air,  and  the  ideas  accompanying  Uie  waking  energies 
of  creation  at  the  opening  of  the  day;  or  the  stillness  and 
tendency  to  rcjiose  that  seems  to  be  settling  on  all  things 
at  the  shutting  in  of  evening. 

Beauty  is  perceived  in  the  flgure,  not  less  than  in  the 
color  of  bodies.  There  are  some  forms,  adapted,  by  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature,  to  afiect  us  with  pleasing 
sensations.  These  are  all  regular  in  their  structure,  and 
aommonly  afford  striking  indications  of  intelligence  and 
design  in  their  author,  or  suggest  their  peculiar  aptitude 
to  some  useful  end.  Of  many  of  the  ingredients,  how- 
ever, in  the  beauty  of  form  we  can  assign  no  other  reason 
of  the  pleasure  they  j^cld,  than  that  such  is  the 
order  and  will  of  our  Creator  in  tlie  structure  of  nature. 
Tliis  is,  perhaps,  the  sole  ground  of  our  preference  of  a 
curved  outline,  to  one  that  is  straight.  Yet  this  natural 
pleasure,  is,  in  many  instances,  modified  by  other  con- 
siderations of  convenience,  and  fitness ;  or  even  by  the 
prepossessions  of  custom,  or  ei^rice.  In  the  shaft  of  a 
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a  horse  we  should  be  displeased  with  the  swell  whieh  is 
so  graceful  in  that  of  a  man.  Our  ideas  of  fitness  and 
propriety  will  Tary  the  forms  of  beauty  that  we  look  for 
in  the  structure  and  decorations  of  a  temple,  from  those 
which  we  would  expect  in  a  pleasure  house  in  a  garden. 
Caprice  alone  will  sometimes  regulate  them,  as  has  been 
seen  in  the  fantastic  figures  which  fashion  has,  at  different 
periods,  prescribed  to  shrubbery  and  trees  designed  for 
the  ornament  of  plcasui'c  grounds. 

The  subordinate  ideas  in  the  beauty  of  form  are.  order, 
proportion,  and  utility  or  fitness. — On  these  several  prin- 
ciples  I  shall  make  only  a  few  brief  remarks. 

Order  is  that  arrangement  of  parts  which  exhibits  them 
in  their  most  natui*al  relations, — wliich  aids  the  transi- 
tion of  tlie  eye  from  one  to  another, — and  which  sets  off 
to  tlie  gi-eatest  advantage,  and  promotes  the  efiect  of  th6 
whole  upon  the  mind. 

Projiortion  respects  the  relative  magnitude  of  partsj 
which  tlie  eye  requires  to  be  in  a  certain  ratio  to  on« 
anotlier  in  order  to  be  pleased,  according  to  the  end  for 
which  any  work  of  art  is  designed. 

t'lility  always  has  reference  to  some  purpose  to  be 
fulfilled.   Ami  it  was  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  we  arc  in- 


formed,  that  the  prineipal  idea  in  the4Muty  of  uny 
work  of  nature  or  of  art,  is  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  formed.  On  this  principle  we 
judge  of  the  beautjr  of  gates,  of  doors,  of  gardens^  porti- 
coes, and  the  Tarious  architectural  structures  designed 
for  sacred,  or  for  secular  uses.  Certain  it  is  that  nature 
has  so  constituted  us,  that  we  derive  pleasure  from 
Tarious  colors,  forms,  and  movements  both  of  animate 
and  inanimate  objeets,  although  they  have  no  necessary 
relation  to  any  particular  end ;  but  if  there  be  an  im- 
portant end  that  is  efiected  by  them,  we  soon  learn  to 
modify  our  ideas  of  their  beauty,  by  their  peculiar  fitness 
or  otherwise  to  the  purpose  of  their  being.  It  would,  be 
absurd  to  see  the  gay  drapery  of  a  drawing  room  intro- 
duced to  decorate  a  senate  chamber,  or  a  hall  of  justice, 
or  twisted  columns  formed  to^  support  a  massy  edifice ; 
and  that  absurdity  would  destroy  all  their  beauty.  In 
animab  themselves,  though  we  admire  the  beautiful  turns 
and  flexures  of  their  bodies,  and  their  limbs,  when  they 
are  in  that  perfection  for  which  nature  intended  them, 
yet  the  principal  part  of  their  beauty  consists  in  theii* 
aptness  for  their  several  destinations. 

One,  and  perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  tlie  pleasure  im- 
parted by  order,  proportion!  utility,  and  fitness,  arises 
from  the  indications  which  they  contain  of  intelligence, 
design,  and  wisdom.  Mind  is  the  noblest  essence  in  tlie 


If  we  ask  whence  it  is  that  saoh  motions  impart  fho 
pleasure  we  perceive?  We  may  answer,  as  in  the  former 
exampleSf  that  it  results  from  the  constitution  of  ovr 
nature.   It  is  also^  like  them^  increased  by  agreealdo 
associations.  And^  as  our  principal  pleasures  arise  from 
moral  and  intellectual  associations,  the  supposition  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  too  fanciful,  that  part  of  the 
beauty  of  the  gentle  curve,  or  the  graceful  and  waving 
motion!  may  arise  from  the  analogy  which  it  is  imagined 
to  bear,  and  which  seems  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  most 
familiar  figures  of  speech,  to  that  softness  and  flexibility 
of  disposition  which  accompanies  the  most  amiable  and 
benevolent  manners. 

Tliese  remarks  on  the  subject  of  beauty  I  shall  eon- 
elude  with  that  common  observation,  that  a  fine  human 
eountenanee  embraces  the  greatest  variety  of  exquisite 
beauties  any  where  to  be  found  within  the  same  compati* 
Besides  the  fine  tints  of  the  complexion,  the  noble  fbro^ 
and  proportions  of  the  features,  that  expression  of  sool» 
of  intelligence,  of  goodness,  of  delicacy,  of  sentiment,  of  ' 
honorable  and  virtuous  feeling,  which  they  exhibit  every 
instant  in  an  infinite  variety  of  dignified  and  graeeful 
movements,  render  it  the  most  interesting  object  in 
nature.  As  tlie  studies  and  pursuits  of  men  have  an 
influence  on  that  character  of  soul  which  is  transfused 
on  the  countenance  by  the  habits  of  life,  it  is  not  imim* 


ikd  olyeets  of  beauty^  not  less  than  in  exploring  the  OEiost 
ibstraeted  relations  of  science^  serves  equally,  under 
proper  eultivationy  to  promote  the  love  of  knowledge^ 
and  the  love  of  virtue.  It  will  be  especially  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  all  the  amiable  and  benevolent  disposi- 
tiens  of  the  heart. 

Under  that  general  class  of  internal,  or  secondary 
sensations,  denominated  the  beautiful,  is  comprehended, 
in  the  last  place,  according  to  the  plan  I  have  laid  down, 
that  of  easy  and  graceful  motion.  As  the  curve,  when 
deflected  gently  from  a  straight  direction,  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  lines,  so  a  waving  motion  that  is  gentle  and 
regular,  exhibits  almost  all  animals,  in  their  most  inter- 
esting attitudes.  And,  among  inanimate  objects,  streanu 
that  meander  negligently  through  the  meads,  are  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  than  the  formality  of  straight  canals, 
except  where  some  ideas  of  utility  interpose  to  modify 
the  first  impulse  of  natural  feeling;  as  in  eanals  cut  for 
the  convenience  of  travelling,  or  transportation.  This 
graceful  wave  increases  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  a 
bird  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  air;  an  elegant  woman 
circling  in  the  mazes  of  a  dance,  or  that  soothing  image 
of  still  life,  the  gentle  ascent  of  smoke  in  the  morning, 

or  the  evening,  from  a  cottage  embosomed  in  trees. 
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LECTURE  X, 


COirTEWTS. 
FTRTHEB  lIXUSTRATIOIfS  OF  INTERNAL  SENSATIOIT. 

Irf.  Of  harmony^^2d.  Of  imitation;  cf  the  imitatttt 
artSf  paintivgf  sculpture,  and  poetry.  A  sohdion  iff 
this  problem,  why  objects  or  scenes^hieh  are  painful 
to  sense  are  pleaMng  in  representation^ — 3d.  Of  rtdt- 
cule. — Of  the  moral  injlumce  of  these  seceral  prineifkB 
of  sensation. 

THE  next  of  the  internal  sensations  of  whieh  I  pro- 
posed to  treat  is  that  of  harmony. 

By  the  ear  we  perceive  sounds ;  but  it  is  I7  an  inftemal 
sense^  or  perception,  of  which,  as  far  as  we  can  jndgey 
no  other  animal  partakes,  that  we  discern  that  eharaeter 
of  them  wliich  is  denominated  harmony.  Under  this  term 
is  embraced,  at  present,  not  only  harmony  properly  so 
called,  which  consists  in  the  agreeable  combination  of 
sounds,  but  melody,  which  is  much  more  simple,  consist- 
ing in  an  agreeable  succession  of  sounds.  It  belongs  to 
the  science  of  music  to  explain  the  laws  of  melody  and 
harmony.  I  shall  here  make  only  two  or  three  general 
observations  upon  that  sense,  or  faculty  of  our  nature 
which  judges  of  them. 
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By  it  we  perceive  that  some  seuiidfl  in  themselyesy  and 
independent  of  every  aeeompanimenty  are  agreeable^ 
others  are  harsh  |-^that  certain  combinations  of  sounds 
form  pleasing  coneords;  others  are  dissonant,  and  grating 
to  the  ear.  The  sueeession  of  agreeable  sounds  forms 
melody;  and  agreeable  concords  are  the  constituents  of 
harmony*  All  men  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  the 
pleasures  arising  firom  the  onCf  or  the  other.  But,  melo- 
dy  aflbrding  much  the  most  simple  and  natural  enjoy- 
ment, there  are  few  who  are  not  capable  of  relishing  it 
in  a  high  degree.  But  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  harmony 
requires  a  certain  delicacy  of  ear;  and  the  more  compli- 
cated strains  of  it  can  seldom  be  perfectly  relished  till 
the  sense  has  been  cultivated  by  experience,  and  acquired 
a  facility  in  discriminating  the  diversity  of  sounds,  and 
attending  to  the  union  of  their  concords  at  the  same 
instant.  Some  men  there  are,  however,  among  whom  the 
eelebrated  Dean  Swift  furnishes  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples,  who  seem  to  be  totally  destitute  of  this  fine 
power  of  human  nature. 

There  are  tones,  within  the  province  of  harmony, 
which  peculiarly  accord  with  the  various  states  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mind,  or  the  different  passions  and  emotions 
we  may  desire  to  excite  in  it.  Pensiveness,  or  gaiety, 
courage  or  love,  and  especially  all  the  soft  and  tender 
emotions  of  the  heart  may  be  awakened,  and  the  violi^nt 
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soothed  by  the  power  of  music.  And  the  peculiar  fto-* 
eordanee  of  its  tones  with  the  gentle^  or  the  generous 
ftelings  of  the  soulf  auds  greatly  to  the  charm  it  is  Celt 
to  possess.  Being  chiefly  favoi*abie  to  those  amiable  or 
noble  emotions  which  tend  to  soften  the  manners  and 
humanize  the  temper  of  mankind,  we  perceive  in  this 
effect  of  the  art  the  true  reason  why  the  Spartan  magis- 
trateSf  who  encouraged  only  the  siemer  Tirtuesi  obliged 
Timotheus  to  simplify  his  lyre.  And  the  edict  of  the 
magistrates  of  Sparta  is  a  proof  of  the  moral  influenoe 
of  music.  As  the  pleasures  of  harmony  are  then  most 
exquisite  when  it  is  in  unison  with  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  soul,  this  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  principal  reasim 
why  it  derives  so  great  additional  power  from  its  union 
with  poetry.  Poetry  combining  all  the  powers  requisite 
for  awaking  the  most  sublime,  or  the  most  tender  senti- 
ments of  the  hearty  thereby  predisposes  it  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  highest  pleasures  of  a  correspondent 
harmony.  The  most  exquisite  tones  of  harmony,  when 
separated  from  the  noble  accompaniment  of  poetry, 
although  beautiful,  are  comparatively  feeble  in  their 
effect.  But  when  the  muse  adds  her  numbers,  imagery, 
and  inspiration,  at  once  touching  the  heart,  and  giving 
wings  to  tlie  imagination,  it  is  then  that  harmony  exerts 
her  finest  influence  upon  the  soul. 
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Notes  and  tones  alone  are  not  sufficiently  definite  in 
their  meaning,  till  they  are  rendered  determinate  by  the 
ode,  vrhieh  consequently  augments  their  impression  on 
the  heart  On  none  of  the  sensesi  external  or  intemalf 
is  the  influence  of  association  more  obvious^  or  powerful 
than  on  that  of  harmony.  They  are  the  pleasing  asso- 
ciations collected  in  the  ode  which  ^ve  the  highest 
additional  charm  to  the  music  in  which  they  are  con- 
Tcyed.  This  is  the  enchantment  that  renders  the  music 
of  one's  native  country  more  delightful  than  that  of  all 
others ;  especially  after  one  has  been  long  absent  from  itf 
recalling  <Ulie  memory  of  past  joys^  pleasing  and  mourn- 
ful to  the  soul/'  The  most  simple  music  being  common- 
ly connected  with  the  most  pure  and  simple  national 
manners^  is  e?er  found  to  take  the  deepest  hold  upon  the 
heart.  Ilence  the  Swiss  soldier,  almost  exiled  in  a 
foreign  service,  is  often  overwhelmed  by  his  transports 
in  listening  to  one  of  those  simple  airs  which  he  has 
often  heard  in  his  youth  re-echoed  along  the  crags  and 
Tallies  of  the  Alps. 

liHien  we  reflect  how  powerfully  the  sense  of  harmony 
may  be  employed  to  awaken  the  sublime  raptures  of 
devotion, — ^to  rouse  the  noble  heroism  of  the  patriot 
soldier,-— to  soothe  the  multiplied  sorrows  of  lifer- -to 
compose  the  spirit  of  resigned  piety,— -to  harmonize  the 
passions^— and  even  to  promote  the  innocent  joys,  and 
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fecreale  the  oheerfnl  seenes  of  social  lifbf  we  will  be  fitf 
from  esteeming  it  an  unimportant  or  inferior  prineq^ 
in  our  moral  eonstitution. 

The  imitative  faculty^  or^  tendency  to  imitation,  and 
sense  of  pleasure  in  seeing  it  well  executed,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  principles  in  human  nature.  It  belongs  to 
the  internal^  and  reflex,  or  secondary  powers  of  sensation 
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which  are  peculiar  to  man.  No  other  animal  seems  to 
possess  it.  For  those  uniform  actions  in  which  aU  die 
inferior  animals  of  the  same  species  are  found  to  agree 
in  every  age,  are,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  in- 
stinctf  a  principle  afterwards  to  be  explained,  than  to  a 
faculty,  or  taste  for  imitation.  In  man  it  holds  a  most 
important  rank  among  the  moral  principles  of  his  being. 
In  the  first  periods  of  our  existence  the  human  diaraeter 
is  chiefly  formed  by  it ;  and,  in  the  subsequent  stages  of 
life,  till  the  fibre  of  age  becomes  rigid  and  unelastio,  and 
its  habits  are,  by  time,  unchangeably  fixed,  individual^ 
and  even  national  manners  are  liable  to  undergo  great 
amelioration,  or  deterioration,  by  a  free  and  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  mankind. 

In  the  constitution  of  human  nature  this  principle  may 
be  regarded  in  its  original  intention,  as  most  wise  and 
bencfieent.  It  gives  to  youth,  in  the  formation  of  its 
jnanruTviy  and  its  monil  habits,  the  advantage  of  age  and 
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•xperieneef  at  that  period  wlieii  ignoranoef  and  uncor- 
rected passion  are  most  liable  to  mislead  it  from  its  true 
interests  and  the  proper  end  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  liable 
to  pernicious  abuse^  when  young  men,  yielding  to  the 
impulses  of  their  irregular  appetites,  court  only  the 
society  of  yicious  companions  who  encourage  and  assist 
their  indulgence;  but,  in  the  general  state  and  order  of 
the  world,  its  influence  is  favorable  to  tirtuc ;  and  gives 
to  the  useful  power  of  education,  under  the  direction  of 
a  wise  domestic,  or  public  discipline,  its  firmest  hold 
upon  the  human  heart 

The  imitative  principle  has  not  only  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate influence  upon  morals,  but  one  which,  though 
powerful,  is  more  remote,  by  its  connexion  with  the  fine 
arts.  On  it  are  founded  entirely  the  arts  of  statuary  and 
painting;  and,  in  a  great  measure,  those  also  of  musio 
and  poetiy:  whence  they  have  received  the  denomination 
of  the  imUatice  arts.  The  two  former  exhibit  visible, 
and  almost  perfect  representations,  in  colors,  and  in 
stone,  of  the  natural  objects  which  they  copy.  And  when 
ihey  present  to  us  objects  or  scenes  drawn  only  from 
fancy,  still  nature  must  be  their  type.  It  is  only  the 
resemblance  of  nature  which  they  bear  that  charms. 
It  is  requisite  that  they  be  such  as  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive to  subsist,  and  insinuate  their  probability  to  the 
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nniverse.  YK/M  all  that  commands  our  TcneratioDf  or 
awakes  in  the  soul  the  emotion  of  pleasurci  we  always 
perceive  mind  connected,  and  as  it  were  embodied* 
WhereTcr  the  dispositions,  and  energies  of  the  soul  ap- 
pear to  be  transfused  upon  matter,  it  derives  from  them 
its  principal  power  of  charming  the  sense.  Without  this 
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expression  of  soul  even  <<the  human  face  divine''  would 
lose  all  its  dignity  and  grace.  The  finest  tints  of  color- 
ing, and  symmetry  of  features  in  the  female  countenanoCf 
owe  their  principal  charms  to  the  mysterious  accompaiii- 
ment  of  intelligence,  modesty,  delicacy,  and  virtuous 
sentiment,  with  which  they  are  blended.  The  greatest 
profligate  is  obliged,  for  his  own  pleasure,  to  avraken 
some  imago  of  virtuous  feeling  in  die  unhs^py  wretdi 
whom  he  has  already  rifled  of  the  true  charm  of  virtue. 
That  organization,  therefore,*-P-those  proportionsr-^hat 
symmetry  of  parts,— and  that  expression  resulting  from 
the  whole,  which  suggest  to  us  intelligence^  wisdom^ 
goodness,  or  most  effectually  blend  these  ideas  with  any 
of  the  operations  of  nature,  or  of  art,  will  ever  be  esteem- 
ed beautiful,  and  derive  their  chief  beauty  from  that  very 
circumstance. 

Here  we  discover  a  moral  end  in  this  interior  sense  and 
taste  of  beauty.  It  begets  a  high  admiration  of  the  wis- 
dom.  and  gooduess  of  the  Deity ;  and,  in  the  study  both 
of  philosophy,  and  the  arts^-^ji  the  eontemplatiiHi  of 
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Poetry  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  yarious  and  ex- 
tensive of  the  imitative  arts.  Of  visible  objects,  wiUiia 
certain  dimensions,  the  pencil  can  certainly  present  the 
most  striking  images*  But  beyond  those  dimensions  that 
the  canvass  can  exhibit  with  efiect,  or  in  those  deep, 
interior,  and  complicated  emotions  which  cannot  bo 
painted  in  one  instant,  on  the  countenance,  and  caught  at 
a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  the  poet  has  infinitely  the 
advantage  of  the  painter.  Poetry  forms  its  pictures  by 
language;  and  it  has  been  made  a  question  among  critics 
whether  strictly  speaking,  they  ought  to  be  called  imita- 
tions of  nature,  which  are  always  supposed  to  address 
the  senses,  and  not  rather  descriptions,  which  represent 
their  objects  to  the  imagination  ? — ^The  question  is  frivo- 
lous, as  long  as  these  representations  call  up  their  images 
to  the  mind  in  a  manner  not  less  vivid  and  picturesque, 
than  those  which  are  most  stilctly  imitative.  Poetical 
painting  is  not  confined  to  the  exhibition  of  object^^  or  of 
scenes  which  are  known  to  have  had  an  actual  existence ; 
but  enjoys  the  liberty  of  creating  the  pictures  of  others 
which  may,  according  to  the  general  structure  of  nature, 
be  supposed  with  probability  to  exist.  But  whether  its 
representations  be  of  real  objects,  or  of  imaginary  scenes, 
still  nature  is  requireil  to  be  the  basis  of  them;  and  a 
resemblance  to  her  works  eonstitutes  the  perfection  of 
poof  IT. 


HuU  I  may  not  cater  too  Ikr  urto  diiamkai  wkidi 
properij  belong  to  tlie  mrt  i^  ciitieisBit  I  will  oa|j 
f aHher  remark^  akmg  with  all  writers  vpoo  this  sobjociy 
tbat  good  imitatioB  inqparts  a  Ihrelj  pleasiire  to  the  mmd^ 
independent]/  orthe  beantjr  or  agreeaUenen  of  the  objecta 
whieh  form  the  ground  of  its  representations.  Objecta^ 
or  seenes  which  it  woold  be  painful  to  witness,  become 
pleasing  nnder  the  shelter  of  a  good  imitation.  This  is 
obserrable  especially  in  epie^  and  dramatie  rqyrcsenta- 
tlonSf  and  those  odes  which  most  tenderly  awaken  tha 
sympathies  of  the  heart  with  homan  soficrings.  It  is  a 
pleasure  derived  immediately  from  the  imitatire  priaei* 
fde  in  man ;  and  eontributesy  in  no  slight  degrcOf  to  tha 
improTement  both  of  his  mental  faculties  and  hb  iMnl 
aflTcctions.  It  prompts  to  the  assiduous  study  of  natare; 
and,  by  awaking  many  of  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heartt 
and  calling  forth  the  most  elegant  and  noble  eflbrta  of 
imagination,  it  tends  greatly  to  the  eultivation  of  the  best 
powers  of  the  soul,  and  to  prepare  it  as  a  mellowed  soO, 
for  the  implantation  of  all  the  mild  and  benevolent  vir- 
tues. As  the  study  of  abstracted  science  contributes  to 
strengthen  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  cultivation  of 
the  imitative  arts  has  not  less  influence  in  cheridiing  the 
gentle  dispositions  of  the  heart 

It  has  often  been  proposed  as  a  moral  problem  to  the 
philosopher;  why,  though  shocked  with  the  actual  sight 
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#f  human  miserj,  we  are  always  delighted  wkh  the  ez- 
hibitioa  of  it  in  the  imitaliTe  arts;  and  the  more  truly  it 
is  represented^  the  pleasure  is  proportionably  incroased  i 
We  gase  with  admiration  on  the  eouTultions  ot  tho 
Laoeootty  or  the  agonies  of  the  dying  Gladiator  ;^-we 
fead  with  exquisite  delight  the  description  of  the  final 
saok  of  Troy  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by  Virgil.  One  of 
the  principal  sources  of  this  pleasure  arises  from  the 
consideration  of  the  powers  of  genius  displayed  by  th^ 
sculptor,  and  the  poet  $ — his  quick  and  just  perception  of 
the  true  expression  of  nature^— that  masterly  selection 
and  delineation  of  circumstances  which  are  calculated 
most  effectually  to  touch  the  sympathies  of  the  heart. — 
Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature  itselfl  We  are  so  framed  by  the  benignity  of  the 
Creator,  in  order  to  connect  mankind  by  the  most  gentle 
but  powerful  ties,  as  strongly  to  pity  the  distresses  of 
our  fellow  men,  and  to  approve  ourselves  for  this  gener- 
ous emotion.  The  view  of  actual  misery  generally  affects 
our  sensibility  so  strongly  as  to  be  painful*  But  tlie 
dramatic  representation  is  accompanied  with  the  secret 
persuasion  that  the  calamities  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion are  not  real ;  or,  if  real,  all  that  is  shocking  to  sense 
being  removed  from  sight,  there  remains  only  that  soft 
and  tender  emotion  which  yields  a.  peculiar  pleasure, 
always  accompanied  with  a  consciousness  that  it  is  a 


-feeling  most  becoming  human  nature.  Tlie  cireimi- 
stanees  mingled  in  the  narration  by  the  poet's  art^  the 
beauty  of  the  language^  and  the  delicacy  with  which  ho 
touches  every  susceptibility  of  the  heart,  ail  contributo 
to  soothe  the  pain  in  representatioUf  or  description,  which 
the  actnal  presence  of  objects  in  distress  would  occasioiii 

On  the  subject  of  the  imitation  of  nature,  I  conclude 
with  this  observation,  that  seldom  docs  the  poet  content 
himself  with  the  portrait  of  nature  naked  and  unadorned. 
Something  is  generally  added  to  increase  her  charms, 
and  augment  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  descrq^ 
tion.  Almost  all  her  works  she  throws  out  in  somewhat 
of  an  unfinished  state,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  may  be 
employed  in  giving  them  perfection,  and  applying  them 
to  the  most  useful  purposes.  The  stone  that  is  drawn 
from  the  quarry  must  be  hewn  by  the  art  of  the  bmUer; 
and  the  gardener's  taste  must  be  employed  in  laying  onty 
and  dressing  the  richest  soil.  The  genius  of  the  attist 
almost  always  makes  some  ornamental  additions  to  the 
simplicUy  of  nature.  The  same  liberty  is  allowed  to  the 
imitations  of  the  poet.  But  it  ought  to  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind,  that  they  should  never  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability:  that  is,  what  nature  may  easily  be  supposed 
to  be,  or  wliat,  on  some  favored  spots,  or  under  the  cul- 
tivation oi'  man,  she  may  actually  be  found  to  be.  The 
imitations  of  genius,  shew  us  rather  what  she  might  be. 
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tliBii  what  she  is.  Thus  the  imitative  prineiple  enlarges 
the  field  of  our  inteUeetoal  pleasures,  and  increases  the 
delight  which  nature  in  her  simplest  and  unadorned  state 
b  calculated  to  afford. 

The  cultivation  of  the  imitative  arts,  therefore,  when 
not  carried  to  an  efleminate  excess,  to  which,  in  the 
declining  periods  of  society,  they  are  liable,  is  favorable 
to  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  heart.  The  temper  of 
man  is  softened  by  them,  and  he  beoomes  more  prone  to 
the  exercise  of  its  gende  affections. 

The  last  of  those  internal  principles  of  sensation,  con- 
nected immediately  with  the  fine  arts,  or  with  morals,  of 
which  I  proposed  to  treat,  in  order  to  illustrate  this  part 
of  our  intellectual  nature,  is  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
——It  is,  like  the  other  finer  powers  of  perception,  so 
peculiar  to  man,  that  we  discover  no  traces  of  it  in  the 
inferior  animals }  unless  some  of  the  mischievous  aetions, 
and  ludicrous  appearances  of  the  monkey  tribe  may  be 
resolved  into  this  source.  The  ideas  yielded  by  this 
sense,  equally  with  those  furnished  by  every  other  prin- 
ciple of  either  external  or  internal  sensation,  are  simple 
and  ultimate,  so  that  they  can  be  explained,  or  under- 
stood only  by  being  felt,  or  excited  in  the  mind  by  the 
appearance  of  some  ridiculous  object.  The  idea  of  the 
ridiculous  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  strictly  logical 
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definition  more  tlian  tlie  ideas  of  oolor,  or  of  sound.  But 
it  ean  be  immediately  understood  by  presenting  an  appro- 
priate object  to  the  sense.  The  boastful  cowardiae  aad 
detected  galantry  of  sir  John  Falstaff  submitting  through 
fear  to  be  crammed  into  a  buckbasket  with  foul  lineBy 
by  a  couple  of  jolly  hussies  with  whom  he  had  been 
trifling,  and  in  this  state  drenched  in  the  mud  and  watw 
of  the  Thames,  gives  us  an  infinitely  better  notion  of  the 
ridieulous  than  could  be  imparted  by  any  definition.—— 
Several  eminent  writers  have  endeavored  to  explain  that 
perception  which  we  call  the  ridiculous,  by  defining  the 
objects  which  excite  it  Aristotle  says,  **  it  is  Bomefaiult, 
or  turpitude  that  is  not  attended  with  pain,  and  Ant  is  not 
destructive." — ^But  many  slight  faults  or  tui^dtodos  thieio 
certainly  are,  which  come  under  this  deseriptioB^  that 
■either  awaken  ridicule,  nor  provoke  laughter.  If  wo 
ask,  then,  for  a  more  precise  designation  of  those  f aaltSf 
we  can  only  be  told  that  they  are  ridieulous  faults.  Tliat 
is,  we  must  appeal  to  the  sense,  or  perception  of  ridiodio 
itself  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  define  those  iH^eetM, 
which  are  introduced  to  explain  it. 

Equally  unhappy  in  his  illustration  is  Mr  Hutolieson, 
who  says,  <<  it  is  the  contrast  of  dignity  and  meanness 
appearing  in  the  same  object  which  occasions  laughter,  or 
excites  the  emotion  of  ridicule."  The  same  observatioii 
may  be  applied  to  this  definition  as  to  that  of  Aristotle; 
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tint  it  wants  precision.  It  is  not  erery  contrast  of  di^ty 
and  meanness  appearing  in  the  same  object  whieh  pro- 
duces  pleasantly  and  mirth.  Nero^  turned  piper  and 
eharioteePf  raises  only  indignation.  We  must  reply, 
theUf  as  in  the  former  ease,  that  ridiculous  contrasts 
alone  excite  that  sensation  in  us.  Still  vre  appeal  to  the 
sense  to  enable  us  to  understand  its  objects. 

Although  it  is  not  erery  contrast  of  dignity  and  mean- 
ness that  is  ridiculous,  yet^  in  most  of  those  objects  which 
are  so^  there  is  a  certain  union  of  Incongruous  ideas 
which  excite  a  gay  and  quick  vibration  of  mind  between 
ihtm.  That  peculiar  species  of  incongruity,  howeyer»  is 
discerned  only  by  thi^  internal  sense.  Some  meuy  who 
are  little  inclined  to  pleasantry,  perceive  it  very  feebly 
in  any  subject;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  this  per- 
ception so  quick  and  strong  that  there  is  hardly  an  object 
in  nature,  in  which  they  cannot  discern,  or  make  some 
ridiculous  points  to  provoke  laughter. 

The  sudden  and  rapid  discernment  of  these  contrasts, 
and  their  prompt  and  unexpected  re-union  in  one  picture, 
constitutes  what  is  called  wit.  If  they  arc  too  palpable 
and  obvious,  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  antici- 
pates the  union  of  the  incongruous  ideas,  the  pleasantry 
is  in  a  great  measure  lost.  The  more  remote  the  whole 
h  from  common  observation,  if  it  be  not  forced,  but  only 
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requii'eB  a  uice  and  quick  pereeption  to  diseem  thenit  Urn 
more  sprightly  is  the  vibration  of  t)ie  mind^  between  the 
eontrary  ideasy  and  the  greaterf  generally^  is  the  pleaaina 
and  surprize  arising  from  their  junction. 

In  comparing  the  exertions  of  human  genius,  it  is  a 
remark  that  has  been  often  made,  that  the  greatest 
powers  of  wit,  and  reason  are  seldom  combined.  The 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  so  limited,  that,  by  directing 
its  energies  principally  in  one  channel,  they  are  proper- 
tionably  weakened  in  their  action  in  CTcry  other.  I^ 
therefore,  the  talents  of  wit,  or  the  propensitiea  of 
ridicule,  which  are  employed  chiefly  in  observing  tte 
conti*asts9  and  assembling  the  incongruities  of  thingt^  be 
habitually  cherished  and  indulged,  the  reasoning  faovhy^ 
which  is  occupied  chiefly  in  examining  their  resem- 
blances and  agreements,  in  order  to  derive  from  tlMsm 
the  general  conclusions  of  science,  is  in  the  same  degiea 
weakened  by  diverting  its  attention  to  entirely  opposita 
ideas.  The  talent  of  wit^  therefore,  where  it  is  possessed, 
should  be  cultivated  rather  as  the  embellishment  of 
genius,  tlian  as  its  serious  pursuit.  The  rapidity  of  its 
infei'enecs,  by  which  the  mind  is  dazzled,  though  often 
plausibl(>,  should  be  ti'usted  with  caution,  and  submitted 
again  to  the  slow  and  patient  re-examination  of  the  iisder- 
siandlnf;. — ^^rhe  powers  of  ridicule,  have  their  seat  chiefly 
ill  the  region  of  the  imagination.  And  in  different  wita 
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and  humorists  we  trace  its  exercises  through  various 
grades^  from  those  delicate  contrasts  which  scarcely 
excite  a  smilcy  to  those  coarse  and  palpable  incongruities 
which  provoke  the  deep  convulsive  laugh.  'Within  this 
Aeld  is  embraced  the  fine  and  gentle  humor  of  Addison, 
for  this  may  be  considered  as  a  species  by  itself;  the 
Itfdicroif^y  which  simply  excites  pleasantry  unaccom- 
panied with  any  disagreeable  emotion ;— •the  ridiculous f 
which  directs  its  pleasanti*ies  to  create  contempt  of  their 
object; — saiiref  which  points  them  with  keenness  against 
some  defect  in  the  moral  or  intellectual  1|ua}itics  of  tlioso 
whom  it  means  to  chastise; — raillery 9  which  is  a  good- 
humored  playing  upon  the  foibles  of  our  friends,  whose 
errors  are  not  sufficient  to  provoke  cither  severity  or 
contempt;— and  finally  buffoonery,  which  consists  in 
assuming  a  low  character  for  the  amusement  of  others* 
Tliis  last,  however,  is  always  a  very  undesirable  exercise 
of  the  faculty  of  ridicule;  for  a  man  can  never  afiect  the 
buffoon  without  attracting  on  himself  some  portion  of 
the  contempt  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  tlirow  upon 
others.  A  buffoon,  or  merely  tlie  actor  of  that  humble 
part,  is  always  deficient  in  the  i-espcct  which  a  wise  and 
good  man  owes  to  himself. 

Of  the  incongruities  most  fi'equently  employed  to 
stimulate  the  sense  of  ridicule,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  only  a  few  examples.— ^Sometimes  a  iidiculous 


eMtraft  is  more  strongly  marked  by  suggesting  an  un- 
cxperted  eoincidettee  betu'een  certain  qualities  of  some 
f  and  some  noble  object.  Saeh  is  that  yery  noted 
of  Hndibras; 

«  The  sun  had,  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Theusy  taken  out  his  nap ; 
And.  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn.'* 

TU<  shoK  sentence  contains  a  double  contrast  of  the 
same  ridiculous ^ind;  one  between  the  sun  at  night,  and 
a  lounging  loTcr  in  the  lap  of  his  mistress;  the  other 
between  the  changing  tints  of  the  morning,  and  the 
alteration  of  color  in  a  lobster  under  the  operation  of 

ceoking. Sometimes  the  sensation  is  strongly  exeited 

by  certain  littlenesses  «r  slight  Uunders,  diq^yed  in  a 
great  and  rcspcctabk  character;  as  in  that  ung^nunoua 
jest  passed  by  the  younger  lord  Lyttleton  on  his  rather, 
who,  in  his  old  age,  undertaking  somewhat  unseason- 
ably, to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady,  sallied  out 
into  the  street,  equipped  in  all  the  gay  habiliments 
of  eourtsliip,  with  his  sword  by  his  side  and  his  bouqnet 
in  his  band,  but  with  his  head  bald;  for  he  had  forgotten 
his  wig — Sometimes  great  causes  are  assembled  to  jhv- 
duce  a  trivjid  effect ;  or  pompous  language  is  employed 
to  decoi-ate  a  mean  subject  A  siuular  pleasantly  is 
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•ften  excited  hf  ridieuloas  paraUels  dra^wn  between 
objeetSf  or  personages  dignified  and  low;  or  by  foolish 
pretensions  to  greatness  in  weak  and  ignoble  characters 
unable  to  sustain  them.*  Of  all  these  sources  of  thei 
ridiealous  you  will  find  numerous  examples  in  GuUiver't 
travels,  Don  Quixote,  the  history  of  John  Bull,  Martinus 
Scriblerus,  the  Dttnciad,  Hudibras,  and  in  a  poem  not 
inferior  to  this  celebrated  piece  of  English  low  humor, 
written  in  our  own  country  during  the  revolutionary  war^ 
entitled  M<Fingal. 

Jn  the  last  place,  it  deserves  to  be  particularly  re- 
mained that  this  powerful  principle  of  ridicule  is  con- 
nected in  our  nature,  in  no  slight  degree,  with  our  moral 
eonstitution.  Although,  in  the  hands  of  vice,  it  may  be 
abused  to  the  most  pernicious  designs,  invading  the  tran- 
^quility  and  happiness  of  private  life,  and  enlisting  the 
passions  against  the  necessary  restraints  of  virtue  and 
religion ;  yet,  under  the  direction  of  sound  judgment,  it 
may  be  made  an  important  auxiliary  to  both  religion  and 
virtue. — ^If  lord  Shaftesbury  carried  his  veneration  for 
ridicule,  in  which  he  thought  he  excelled,  to  an  absurd 
excess,  in  maintaining  that  it  is  the  test  of  truthp  we  maj 
safely  admit  that  it  is  often  a  useful  ahd  successful  in- 

*  See  a  disquiution  on  this  subject  by  Dr  Beattie,  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  ja-  the  college  of  Aberdeen. 


ni  dertfjiag  old  cnwi  which  hsTe  sopptrted 
themsclTeSf  noC  oa  the  CnndsdHf  of  wtMMm,  bat  Bcrely 
OB  the  prepoueMioBs  of  tune  aad  enstom.  It  naj  ho 
■lOft  beneficisdlj  enplogred  to  expo§e  to  just  repnhoi 
ftioo  and  contempt  those  lighter  fiuilts  of  eiiaracter,  tm 
the  correctioD  of  wiiich  tlie  dignitj  and  gravity  of  reasoa 

can  hardlj  be  made  decently  to  stoop;  and  otcd  to 
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administer  a  serere  but  salatary  chastisement  to  fhntir 
greater  vieeSf  which^  sheltered  by  rankf  8U[^rted  hf 
pride,  or  encouraged  by  example,  set  at  defiance  the 
gentle  admonitions  both  of  reason  and  relig^n.  And,  to 
other  nsefuly  and  even  virtuous  purposes,  we  umj  add, 
that  it  often  serves  to  multiply  our  refined  and 
pleasures. 
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LECTUBE  XL 


COATKATS. 

Of  (he  active  prtneqilea  ni  human  nature^'propensity^m 
«fi«ftficfc«--fta&it---«efttjmefit--tm^  — a/- 

fecH&ih  or  de^tiT— pii^non  and  Tolth'on. 

THE  nRST  nTE  AJBE  TREATED  IN  THIS  XECTUBE. 

HAVING  thus  far  considered  those  principles  in 
human  nature  by  which  we  become  furnished  with  ideas^ 

the  elements  of  all  our  knowledge^^I  proceed^  in  the 

* 

next  place^  to  point  out  those  physical  and  moral  powers, 
or  propeHiesy  which  are  the  immediate  springs  and  in- 
eentiyes  of  action  in  man.  Our  perceptions^  which  are 
deriTcd  through  the  channek  of  sensation^  external,  or 
internal,  might  be  a  source  of  eiijoyn\pnt  to  ourselyes, 
but  would  contribute  little  to  the  use  and  happiness  of 
the  world,  unless  the  various  faculties  of  our  nature 
were  put  into  vigorous  movement  by  the  active  principles 
with  which  it  is  endued.  These  principles  may  all,  per- 
haps, be  embraced  under  the  following  analysis; — pro- 
pensity— ^instinct — ^habit-^sentiment— imagination— afiec- 
tion  or  desire — reason — ^nd  volition.  On  each  of  these 
I  shall  content  myself  with  making  only  a  few  observa- 
tions, except  the  last,  which,  as  it  is  a  subject  that  has 
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greatly  a^tated  the  metaphyaieal  worlds  I  diali  treat 
frith  somewhat  greater  extent. 

Propensity  may  be  defined  to  be  a  natural  tendeney  to 
perform  certam  actions*  or  to  seek  for  certain  enjoy- 
mentsy  prior  to  reflection,  or  to  any  experience  we  harve 
had  of  the  good  or  ill  effbcts  of  those  actions,  or  of  those 
enjoyments*  Seldom  are  men  prompted  to  that  course  of 
conduct  which  may  be  most  beneficial  to  themselyesy  or 
to  society,  from  abstract  considerations  of  utility :  they 
must  be  strongly  incited,  antecedently,  at  least,  to  the 
commanding  infinence  of  a  yirtnous  educfjtion,  Iiy  some 
powerftil  impulse  of  nature,  which  acts  more  directly 
and  immediately  than  the  deliberate  and  slow  eonela- 
sions  of  reason;  that  is,  by  some  passion^  or  by  some 
present  propensity.  Even  the  necessity  of  preaerring 
life  and  health  would  not  always  find  us  suAeie&tly  al- 
tentiye  to  its  dutfts  without  the  stimulus  of  hunger  and 
thirst^-J^pensitics  are  divided  into  the  bodily,  mentalf 
and  mixed.— Tlie  propensities  which  have  their  seat 
ehiefiy  in  the  body,  are  more  usually  termed  afpeiiie», 
from  the  strength  of  desire  which  they  common]|y  Imply » 
The  mental  propensities  are  natural  and  strong  tenden- 
cies of  the  mind  to  -particular  exertions  of  its  powers, 
which  have  this  property  in  common  with  the  former, 
that  they  promote  to  their  respective  actions  and  pur- 
siiits^  antecedently  to  reflection  and  experionee.  Among 
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these  may  be  ranked  curiosity  to  know^  ambition  to 
excel,  the  love  of  imitation,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  strong 
and  peculiar  direction  of  the  mental  faculties,  ivliick 
usnaUy  indicates  a  genius,  or  capacity  for  excelling  in 
particular  arts.  The  mixed  propensities,  in  the  gratifica- 
tions which  they  solicit,  partake  almost  equally  of  the 
pleasures  of  sense  and  intellect.  Such  are  those  which 
appear  in  the  protection,  caresses  and  love  of  children, 
in  the  inclinations  to  society,  and  especially,  the  society 
of  the  sexes,  on  which  the  union  and  civilization  of 
kind  chiefly  depend. 


There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  propensi- 
ties which  have  their  seat  in  the  mind,  and  those  which 
spring  from  the  body,  in  the  constancy  of  their  action. 
The  former  are  as  equable  as  all  the  other  operations  of 
the  mind ;  the  latter  arise  only  at  intervals  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  body;  and  when  their  immediate  pur- 
poses are  obtained,  they  are,  for  a  season,  wholly  sus- 
pended. To  attempt  to  continue,  or  to  foi'cc  indulgence 
after  the  proper  ends  of  natui'c  are  fullUled,  is  generally 
followed  by  satiety  and  disgust.  The  propensities  to  par- 
ticular kinds  of  food  or  drink,  depend  at  first*  chiefly  on 
natural  taste,  but  are  afterwai*ds  formed  more  fi-cquenf ly 
by  custom.  Custom  strengthens  natural  and  often  cre- 
ates artificial  tastes^  and  sometimes^  to  objects  originally 
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uipleasant^  more  powerful  than  tlie  naturaL  No  prinei- 
ples  in  human  nature  require  to  be  obsenredy  in  their 
eommeneement  and  their  progress,  nith  stricter  Tigilr 
a&eef  or  to  be  put  under  screrer  restraint,  than  our 
corporeal  appetites.  Virtue  has  acquired  an  important 
conquest  when  prudence  and  habit  have  limited  their 
wants  to  the  point  of  temperate  indulgence. 

Among  our  mental  propensities,  all  those  wliich  tend 
immediately  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  origimte 
fi*om  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  heart,  react  with 
pleasure  on  ourselves  hj  promoting  our  own  happiness. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  which  have  an  iiyurioas  tend- 
ency, however  they  may  yield  a  certain  gratification  in 
the  moment  of  passion,  or  under  the  irritations  of  proTO« 
cation,  will  ever  be  followed,  especially  in  a  generous 
mind,  by  painful  reflection.  A  proof  how  much  we  an 
formed  for  social  duties,  and  for  social  happiness* 

Propensity  is  sometimes  confounded  with  anotlier 
principle  of  action,  denominated  instincL  They  are^  on 
several  accounts,  nearly  allied,  particularly  as  they 
prompt  to  aeiion,  antecedently  to  reflection,  and  proceed 
to  tlioir  end  without  the  aid  of  reason.  Instinct  is  m  kind 
of  mechanical  opci*ation,  producing  actions  relative  to  our 
prcMivation,  or  enjoyniciit,  simply  under  the  impulse  of 
a  strong;  natural  IVcliug,  in  which  the  higher  powers  of 
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the  mind  have  not  any  concern.  It  is  from  this  principle 
that  the  child  applies  its  month  to  the  breast  of  its 
mother.  It  knows  not  the  consequence  of  this  action; 
imt  the  Author  of  nature  has  prompted  the  infant  to  it 
for  its  nourishment^  while  it  has  not  wisdom  to  obtain  it 
by  any  other  way.  The  operations  of  suction  and  degluti- 
tion^  are  performed  by  a  very  complicated  machinery. 
The  infant  is  unacquainted  with  the  structure  of  tho 
orgaUf  or  the  effect  of  action;  but^  by  a  single  act  of  de- 
sire^  or  Tolition^  stimulated  by  hunger,  .the  whole  is  put 
into  regular  and  perfect  movement.  Many  are  the  actions 
of  men,  in  situations  in  which  they  cannot  be  supposed  to 
exercise  their  reason  at  the  moment,  which  are  the  result 
of  this  principle.  But  because  tlie  inferior  animals  can- 
not, in  any  case,  possess  the  guidance  and  defence  of  rea- 
son, the  Creator  has  endowed  them,  for  their  safety,  with 
a  proportionably  greater  number  of  instincts  than  man;  or 
at  least  than  man,  who  is  early  put  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior  principle,  is  ever  called  upon,  in  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life,  to  exercise.  Instinet  is  generally 
moi*e  uniform  and  certain  in  its  operation  than  reason : 
for  reason  depending  for  its  improvement,  and  its  proper 
exercise,  on  the  sagacity,  diligence,  and  faithfulness  of 
man,  is  often  liable  to  defect  or  error;  but  instinct,  being 
the  provision  of  nature  herself,  always  goes  directly  to 
its  end.  We  see  with  what  uniformity  and  tnitli  each 
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iiniinal  pursues  that  course  of  life  for  ^rliieh  it  wm 
destined ; — how  uneiTiugly  it  selects  that  food  v/hieh  u 
proper  for  its  subsistence; — and  constructs  those  habita- 
tions wliich  are  adapted  to  its  state,  and  its  necessities* 
Tlie  works  of  man  vaiy  with  his  means  of  culture  and 
science,  with  his  state  of  society,  and  with  a  thousand 
circumstances  which  impress  their  influence  upon  the 
operations  of  reason;  but  these  animals  conduct  their 
works  with  the  same  perfection  in  eyery  age.  The  bee 
constructs  her  cells,  and  the  spider  his  web^  without 
change  and  without  error.'^' 

Although  propensity  and  instinct,  in  sereral  particu- 
lars, i*esemble  one  another,  there  appears  to  be  this 
difference  between  them,  that  the  former  expresses  that 
internal  impulse  which  prompts  us  to  seek  an  otgeet  for 
some  want  that  it  relieves,  or  some  g^tification  thai  it 
yields;  the  latter  relates  chiefly  to  the  manner  of  aoeoA* 
plishing  its  end,  which  is  uniform  in  all  animals  of  the 
same  species.   Children  have  a  propensity  to  seek  Ibr 

» 

nourishment,  but  it  is  by  instinct,  as  I  have  said,  that 

*  I  am  aware  that  in  different  climates,  and  in  different 
situations,  we  frequently  perceive  some  variation  in  the  in- 
stinctive operations  of  the  same  animal  to  adapt  them  to  the 
necessity  of  his  new  state.  But  in  similar  situations  these 
variations  arc  as  uniform  as  the  original  impulse,  and  indicate 
only  the  suidancc  of  nature. 
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they  apply  tlieir  montht  to  the  breast*  By  instinct  tha 
bee  colleeta  her  honey*  and  deposits  it  in  her  i^onderful 
cells,  which  also  by  instinct  she  has  framed;  whence  in 
the  season  that  forbids  her  further  labors  she  satisfies 
the  propensities  of  hanger.  And,  in  like  manner,  the 
spider  instinctively  frames  his  web  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  insects  which  be  has  a  propensity  to  devour. 

Our  sensations,  and  propensities,  lay  a  foundation  for 
dividing  all  objects  into  two  general  classes,  which  wo 
denominate  good  and  evil.  All  those  which  afford  agree- 
able sensations,  or  which  are  adapted  to  gratify  our 
natural  propensities,  we  plaee  in  the  former  class;  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  affect  us  with  painful,  or  dis- 
agreeaUe  sensations,  or  which  contradict  or  violate  our 
propensities,  we  arrange  in  the  latter.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, contributes  to  our  own  preservation  or  comfort,  or 
to  that  of  our  fellow  menr— whatever  tends  to  promote 
the  interest  of  society r— whatever  is  supposed  to  advance 
the  perfection  of  the  individual,  or  to  confer  eminence 
and  distinction  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  catalogue  of  goods ;  and  all  tbat  is  contrary 
to  these  belongs  to  the  class  of  evils.  When  we  follow 
only  the  guidance  of  nature  in  making  this  distribution, 
we  shall  seldom  greatly  err.  But  when,  in  the  progress 
of  life,  in  consequence  of  any  irregular  indulgences. 


eertain  appetites  acquire  an  imdae  aseendaney^  our 
jadgmcnts  of  things  become^  in  the  same  degree^  per- 
verted. 

Another  principle  which  prompts,  as  well  as  facilitates 
the  actions  of  men,  is  habit.  In  its  primary  signification^ 
habit  respects  chiefly  that  facility  and  perfection  in  per- 
forming an  action  which  is  the  result  of  frequent  repe- 
tition. But  the  ease  of  execution  commonly  produces 
pleasure  in  the  performanee.  And  wo  find  it  to  be  a  law 
of  our  nature  that  we  are  most  happy  when  occupied  in 
Aat  course  of  life  which  custom  has  rendered  habitnaL 
This  principle  has  a  powerful  influence  over  human 
nature,  not  only  in  creating  exquisite  nicely  of  exeeii* 
tion  in  the  operations  of  the  arts,  but  in  ^Ying  direetioii 
to  all  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  in  fbmdng  both 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  man.  As  yontii 
is  the  period  of  life  most  susceptible  of  habit,  and  that 
on  which  the  whole  mould  and  fashion  of  its  after  periods 
principally  depends,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  earliest  habits  of  youth,  and  even  of  childhood,  be 
well  regulated.   Ckuse  in  the  beginning,  said  a  Tirtnous 
ancient,  the  best  eour$$  of  life,  and  custom  wiU  render  ft 
Ifhe  most  pleasing. 

The  power  of  habit,  the  extent  of  its  influence,  and 
the  immense  complexity  of  its  operations,  are  seldom 
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miimtely  adverted  to^or.doly  estimated.  Examples  of 
its  efficaey  which  we  rarely  heboid^  and  the  proeess  of 
which  we  do  not  understand,  forcibly  attract  our  notice* 
and  excite  our  wonder.  We  regard  wHh  astonishment* 
for  instance*  tlie  feats  of  rope-daneing*  and  the  tiicks  of 
legerdemain ;  but  we  hardly  reflect  on  the  complicated 
▼aiiety  of  attentions*  perhaps  not  less  surprizing*  only 
that  they  are  common*  which  are  blended  in  one  act  by 
habit*  in  the  most  simple  expression  of  our  thoughts  in 
conversation:—- the  connexion  of  the  arbitrary  sounds 
which  form  our  words  with  our  thoughts*-^he  just  and 
graceful  articulation  of  them* — their  mutual  relations  in 
grammatical  construction* — ^their  combination  and  ar- 
rangement in  perfect  logical  propositions* — ^the  means 
which  must  have  been  employed  in  forming  just  concep- 
tions of  the  subjects  of  discourse  in  the  mind#  and  dis- 
eriminating  them  from  such  as  are  erroneous*— «with  a 
multitude  of  other  efiects*  wliich*  when  accurately  con- 
sidered* render  it  wonderful  that  they  should  be  so 
quickly*  and  even  instantly  combined  in  the  imagination* 
and  so  promptly  expressed  by  the  tongue  of  the  speaker. 
How  much  more  wonderful  the  habitual  powers  of  the 
orator  managing  in  debate  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation* 
bringing  into  act  in  one  moment  the  rich  stores  of  bis 
memory*  the  immense  extent  of  his  foresight*  the  vast 
compass  of  his  reflection  and  reading*  and  the  infinite 
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•ttflntions  demwided  hj  his  anbject,  I17  the  rules  of  hb 
art,  and  the  audience  he  ia  addressing!  A  great  writer 
has  declared  that,  if  it  were  not  so  fVeqaently  witnessed, 
it  mi^t  well  be  esteemed  a  prodigy.*  What  application 
and  wisdom  theui  what  drcumqieetion  and  prudence* 
what  unwearied  assiduity,  ought  to  be  employed  in  form- 
ing the  intelleotual  and  moral  habits  <^  yoath,  on  whom 
the  future  welfare  of  their  country  depends! — ^What 
encouragement  to  hope  from  the  well-directed  influence 
ef  habit,  Ibr  the  most  aseful  and  elegant  att^nments  in 
literature,  or  tlie  most  commanding  abilities  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  afiurs  7 

I  The  nest  of  our  active  principlea  which  I  havie  men- 
tioned haentiment:  a  principle  embracing  those  move- 
ments of  the  mind  which  have  more  commonly  been  con- 
sidered by  philosophers  among  our  passions.  And  al- 
though  they  have  in  some  respects  an  affinity  with  them; 
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sdres  or  others.*  It  produees  a  state  of  feeling  rather 
predisposing  to  action  in  a  certain  direction^  than  ex- 
citing to  any  immediate  efForL 

A  fbw  examples  will  probably  render  the  nature  of 
this  principle  better  understood.  The  import  of  good 
and  evil  haying  been  before  ejqilained,  we  may  employ 
them  now  as  known  and  general  terms  in  our  definitions. 
-^-HChe  posBesrioUf  or  the  near  and  certain  expectation  of 
what  is  esteemed  to  be  good,  creates  that  agreeable  and 
qprightiy  state  and  emotion  of  the  mind  which  wo  call 
joy.  The  depriration  of  good,  or  the  actual  suffering  of 
evil,  produces  those  distressing  emotions  which  make  up 
the  sentiment  of  grirf.  The  prospect  of  good  to  be 
enjoyed,  or  evil  to  be  escaped, — ^Uie  probable  apprehen- 
sion of  losing  the  possession  of  some  favorite  good,  or 
suffering  the  pressure  of  some  dreaded  evil,  creates  those 
emotions  or  states  of  the  mind  which  we  distinguish  by 
the  names  of  AofK  andyVar^*— Many  writers  hare  former- 
ly proposed  dividing  all  our  sentiments,  and  even  the 
whole  system  of  our  passions  and  affections  into  the 
classes  otjoy  and  sorrow. — ^The  names  of  tiiese  divisions 
have  certainly  been  very  inaccurately  applied.  For  small 
undoubtedly  is  the  resemblance  between  the  sentiments 

*  See  Ferguson's  institutes  under  the  head  of  sentiment. 
From  whom  also  are  taken  most  of  the  following  examples. 
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f»f  joT  and  son^owy  and  many  of  those  emotious  which 
ire  respofrtively  classed  under  tliem ;  between  the  former^ 
for  example,  and  the  emotions  of  insolence  and  pride^— 
and  between  the  latter,  and  those  of  displeasure,  or  of 
scorn. 

Ulthoat  attempting  any  seientifio  distributioii   and 
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arrangement  of  our  various  sentiments,  all  that  t  pro- 
pose is  to  gire  only  a  few  examples  in  order  to  begot 
precision  in  the  use  of  terms  appropriate  to  this  branch 
of  our  constitution* — HThen  we  contemplate  our  own 
safety,  and  die  circumstances  which  contribute  to  render 
it  stable,  we  feel  the  sentiment  of  security.  In  great 
success  we  pei'ceii'e  the  sentiment  of  exult&tUnu  In  ad- 
Terse  or  disastrous  circumstances,   accordiiq;  to   the 
degree  of  danger  which  accompanies  them,  we  pereeive 
those  of  appreheiisioHf  terror,  despair.   When  we  behold 
others  receiving  an  accession  to  their  hi^pineii,  between 
whom  and  oui*sclvcs  there  is  no  rivalship,  or  eanse  of 
disaffection,  we  indulge  the  sentiment  of  con^otulotioiu 
In  their  distresses,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  of 
sympathy  or  compassion. 

Wlien  men  contemplate  any  excellent  qualities  in 
tljchisclvcs,  they  perceive  the  sentiments  of  self-appro- 
hation, — u£  eUition  of  minds — of  conscious  worth. — ^De- 
rccts  and  vices,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  pereelTcd, 
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prodace  the  sentiments  of  shame,  compunction,  self- 
reproadh  remorse.  Superiority  to  others^  in  qualities 
especially  which  attract  the  esteem  or  admiration  of  the 
worlds  produce,  according  to  the  moral  disposition  of 
the  mind  in  which  they  reside,  the  sentiment  of  dignity, 
ot  pride,  of  vanity,  or  insolence. — ^The  sentiments  arising 
from  the  yiew  of  the  superiority  of  other  men  are  differ- 
ent, according  to  the  state  of  our  affections  towards  them, 
and  according  as  the  comparison  is  made  between  them 
and  ourselves,  or  between  them  and  others.  If  we  love 
tbem,  we  fee]  for  them  the  sentiments  of  deference,  re- 
s'pcct,  esteem,  veneration; — ^if  we  dislike  them,  the  senti- 
ment of  envy  is  too  apt  to  affect  the  mind  that  is  not 
uuder  the  guard  of  virtuous  pi*inciples,  or  governed  by  a 
dignified  self-respect. — ^\llien  the  comparison  is  made 
with  others,  the  superiority  of  those  whom  we  esteem 
produces  exultation, — of  those  who  have  provoked  our 
enmity,  animosity  or  regret. 

After  proposing  these  few  examples,  simply  in  illus- 
tration  of  this  principle  in  the  constitution  of  human 
natui-e,  I  shall  conclude  tlic  imperfect  sununary  by  re- 
marking, that,  among  all  our  sentiments,  which,  in  their 
full  extent,  are  almost  infinitely  various,  none  hare  a 
greater  influence  on  the  eliai'actcr  and  conduct  of  man- 
kind, except,  perliaps,  those  of  conscience,  or  are  moi*e 
closely  allied  to  virtue,  than  ti^pse  of  honor  and  shame. 
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Tlicse  emotions  are  iudeed  awakened^  not  so  much  1^ 
the  consideration  of  the  reotitude  or  criminality  ^ 
aetionSf  as  by  the  general  estimate  entertained  of  tbev 
in  the  public  opinion :  jet  are  they  useful  auxiliaries  to 
virtue,  inasmuch  as  the  public  opinion  is*  in  most  ii|« 
stances,  nearly  coincident  with  the  laws  on  which  the 
public  morals,  which  are,  in  fact,  those  of  the  publie 
interest,  are  founded.  This,  howeyer,  is  not  a  genuine 
and  universal  rule,  since  the  splendor,  or  eclat  of  an 
action  is  too  often  found  to  outweigh  its  morality. 

In  comparing  the  sentiments  of  honor  and  of  yirtue, 
of  guilt  and  of  shame,  we  will  perceiye  that  those  of 
▼iitue  produce  more  tranquility  of  mind,— 4hose  of  honor 
more  elevation ;  the  sentiments  of  guilt  create  greater 
compunction,  those  of  shame  deeper  humiliation. 

The  imagination,  which  is  that  aetire  principle  that 
forms  the  next  object  of  our  consideration,  is  defined  li|y 
])r  Fei*guson  to  be  the  faculty  of  creating  in  the  ntind 
the  images  of  objects,  or  scenes  which  have  no  real 
existence  in  nature;  or  of  representing  real  oigeets,  and 
scenes  invested  witli  all  their  circumstances  and  quali- 
ties ;  those  eii-cumstances  and  qualities,  especially  which 
escape  tlie  notice  of  ordinary  observers,  and  strike  only 
the  finer  or  secondary  powers  of  sensation,  such  as 
beaii<;^',  suliliniity,  proportion,  grace,  or  harmoi^. 
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This  deftnition  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  ideas^ 
or  materials  vrhich  oompose  the  pictures  created  by  tho 
imagination^  have  not  entered  the  mind  through  tho 
ordinary  organs  of  sense^  and  been  derired  like  our  other 
ideas  from  actual  scenes,  and  objects  in  nature ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  put  together  in  the  fancy,  for 
example,  of  the  poet  or  the  painter,  forms  a  picture 
which  has  no  real  archetype  without,  to  which  it  can  be 
referred.  In  the  Paradise  of  Milton,  or  the  island  of 
Calypso,  as  described  by  Fenelon,  there  is  not  an  idea 
which  has  not  been  derired  from  trees,  flowers,  streams, 
or  groves  which  exist  in  difierent  parts  of  nature;  but 
never  were  they  arranged  in  the  same  order,  or  with 
the  same  enchanting  effect  as  in  the  imagination  of  the 
poet.— This  is  what  is  intended  by  Dr  Ferguson  when 
he  says  that  the  imagination  is  the  faculty  of  creating 
scenes  or  olyects  which  have  no  real  existence  in  nature. 
But  it  will  perhaps  convey  a  better  conception  of  this 
part  of  our  constitution,  to  consider  the  imagination, 
with  professor  Dugald  Stewart,*  as  a  complex  power, 
consisting  of  fancy,  taste,  and  judgment.  A  man  of 
fancy  has  a  quick  and  lively  perception  of  those  seconda- 
ry sensations  or  qualities,  which  we  denominate  beauty, 
sublimity,  graee,  proportion,  with  others  of  the  same 
class,  derived  from  aU  the  various  olyects  in  nature,  and 

*  Elements  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind-— page  1 36. 
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aad  variety  ad^ted  to  the  illustration  and  embellish- 
nent  of  every  sul^eet  But  thia  luxuriant  power  is  ^it 
to  shoot  vild,  and  to  fill  the  mind  vith  a  confusion  of 
beantieSf  lutlesa  it  be  oombined  with  judgment  and  taste 
to  select  those  whioh  ore  most  proper  for  the  oecasion^ 
and  arrange  them  in  such  order  as  to  form  the  most 
agreeable  pictures  in  the  mind.  From  this  desoriptioiif 
the  ima^natioa  may  be  called  the  pieture-making  faculty 
of  the  souL  In  the  delineation  of  real  Bcenes,  as  well  as 
in  creating  snob  as  are  new>  or  have  no  existence  in 
naturei  it  frames  its  descriptions  chiefly  by  touching 
those  vivid  secondary  sensations  which  its  subject  is 
calculated  to  excite^  rather  than  by  retracing  the  mere 
impressions  of  external  sense.  We  may  explun  this  dif- 
.  Jterenee  by  su^osing  on  one  hand  the  recital  of  a  plain> 
judicious  traveller,  who  aims  simply  at  giving  a  geo- 
graphical description  of  tlie  sui'face  of  a  beautiful  coun- 
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The  materials  out  of  wMeh  the  pietigres  of  the  imagia- 
ation  are  framed,  are  limited  entirely  by  Mr  Addison  to 
such  as  enter  tlie  mind  throu^  the  eye.  ^^We  can- 
not, says  he,  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy  that  did  not 
make  its  first  entranee  through  the  sight."  Perfectly 
according  with  this  opinion  is  tliat  of  Dr  Beid  of  Glas- 
gow.—^<  Imagination  properly  signifies  a  lirely  concep- 
tion of  objects  of  sight."  This  is  certainly  a  slight  in- 
advertence  in  that  elegant  critic^  and  that  profound 
philosopher.  For,  although  much  the  most  numerous 
and  various  classes  of  the  ideas,  which  enter  into  the 
combinations  of  the  imagination,  have  been  introduced 
by  this  sense,  and  although  the  term  itself  seems  to  have 
been  originall/ borrowed  from  the  images  of  sight;  yet 
undoubtedly  it  embraces  all  the  perceptions  introduced  by 
any  other  of  our  faculties  which  may  contribute  to  form 
agreeable  pictures  in  the  fancy.— In  the  following  beauti- 
ful passage  from  the  first  eclogue  of  Virgil,  the  poet 
draws  upon  the  ear  in  the  sweet  langour  of  nature  just  in- 
clining to  repose,  and  the  pensive  emotions  of  the  heart, 
for  the  finest  images  in  this  simple  and  delightful  scene ! 

HInc  Ubiy  quae  semper  vicino  ab  limite  sepes, 
Hyblaeis  apibus  florem  depasta  salicti, 
Ssepe  Icvl  somnum  suadebit  inire  susurro. 
Hinc  alta  ab  rupe  canet  frondator  ad  auras; 
Nee  tamen  interea  rauca!|  tua  cura,  palumbes, 
Nee  gemere  aeria  cessabit  turtur  ab  ulmo. 


no 

In  the  beftutififl  efusode  of  Oipheu  and  Euridioe  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  Geoi^cs*  the  penuTe  powers  of 
mtiaic  furnish  out  almost  entirely  the  exquisite  picture. 
And  in  Thompson's  Summer,  we  are  tmlebted  for  our 
pleasures  in  the  grove,  or  orchard  of  Pomona^  in  tho 
torrid  elimes,  not  less  to  the  fragranee,  and  rich  tastes* 
than  to  the  blended  beauties  of  the  leares,  the  flowerSf 
and  fruits. 

The  imaginatioD  is  the  principal  power  employed  in 
invention;  and  by  it  ihe  character  of  the  genius  is  chiefly 
Ibrmed,  whether  it  delight  to  dwell  among  the  light  and 
gay  beauties  of  nature,  to  redre  to  her  sober  and  pensive 
scenes,  or  to  soar  amidst  t}ie  most  magnificent  and  sub* 
lime  of  her  works.  To  it  the  philosopher,  the  orator,  the 
artist,  as  well  as  the  poet,  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
principal  exeelleneies  of  their  arts.  The  logician  depends 
on  it  for  the  dlscoveiy  of  those  intermediate  ideas  which 
lielp  to  conduct  him  to  bis  conclusions ! — The  philosopher 
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Ab  a  vivid  imagination  is  the  faculty  chiefly  employed 
fa  inventioDy  and  associated  with  virtue,  it  is  a  powerful 
engine  of  doing  good;  although  it  has  unhappily  been 
often  abased^  by  ingenious  vice^  with  too  fatal  success,  in 
nndermining  the  principles,  and  depraving  the  affections 
of  incautious  youth.  To  poets,  orators,  painters,  and 
other  liberal  artists,  however,  it  ought  to  be  no  small 
encouragement  to  give  their  talents  a  useful  direction^ 
to  reflect  that  the  most  beautiful  efibrts  of  the  imagina- 
tion have  always  appeared  in  works  which  contribute  to 
innocent  entertainment^  or  am  csilculated  to  awaken 
social,  benevolent,  and  virtuous  affections;  and  human 
nature  is  so  constituted  that  the  productions  of  genius 
fitted  to  promote  these  ends,  will  always  meet  with  the 
most  general  and  lasting  approbation  of  mankind. 

Imagination  I  have  called  the  picture-making  faculty 
of  the  mind.  And  every  work  of  genius  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  picture,  the  parts  of  which  are  connected 
by  certain  natural  relations.  They  are  not  loosely  and 
arbitrarily  brought  together  without  any  sympathy  or 
congeniality  between  the  ideas,  which,  in  every  produc- 
tion of  taste,  ought  more  or  less  directly,  to  tend  to  one 
definite  end,  and  ultimately  to  be  combined  into  one  con- 
sistent whole.   The  mind  is  genei'ally  inclined  to  pursue 

its  thoughts  in  some  train ;  and  it  rarely  happens^  that 
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in  passing  from  one  sabject  to  another^  ve  cannot  du- 
eem  some  connexion  between  the  different  partSf  or  thil 
in  the  groupes  which  it  assembles  together  there  are  Brt 
some  principles  of  union  which  have  led  to  the  asso- 
ciation. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  enquiry  among  philosophers 
what  are  the  principles  of  association  among  our  ideas 
that  most  naturally  guide  the  train  of  the  mind's  thoughts^ 
especially  in  the  excursions  of  a  poetic  imagination!  or 
the  investigations  of  science.  Mr  Hume  among  the 
modems^  is  the  flrst^  perhaps^  who  has  attempted  to  give 
a  regular  analysis  of  these  principles^  which  ho  en- 
dcayorcd  to  reduce  to  tlie  three  following;  resemblaneoy 
contiguity  in  time  or  in  place^  and  cause  and  etteet;  by 
which  last  he  means^  according  to  his  phfloso|^y9  only 
antecedents  and  consequents.  Writersy  since  Mr  Hume's 
time,  haye  considerably  increased  the  nmnber  of  Uieaa 
associating  principles.  It  has  not,  however,  been  pre- 
tended that  a  complete  enumeration  of  them  haa  yet  been 
made.  And  as  every  possible  relation  among  the  oljjeets 
of  our  thoughts,  and  even  among  the  words  in  which  our 
thoughts  ai*e  expressed,  may  be  a  ground  of  assoclatioiif 
such  an  entire  enumeration  cannot  easily  be  aeeom- 
plisbcd.  Our  ideas  may  often  be  associated  hy  resem- 
blance or  by  opposition  in  the  sounds  of  the  w<ffd8»  and 
sometimes  in  the  letters  of  the  words  which  convey  them 


to  the  ear.  Not  infrequently^  as  has  been  remarked  by 
Dr  Stewartf  the  grammatieal  figure  of  alliteration  may 
Ining  words  and  thoughts  together  whieh  have  hardly 
any  other  link  of  eonnexion;  a  remarkable  example  of 
whieh  we  hare  in  the  following  line  of  Mr  Pope's,  in  his 
Bape  of  theliOek; 

<*  Puffs,  powdersi  patches, — ^bibles,  billet  doux.'* 

An  extensive  eoUeetion  of  tliese  associating  principles 
may  be  found  in  Dr  Campbell's  philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 
A  few  only  of  the  principal  I  shall  barely  suggest,  re- 
ferring for  the  illustration  and  application  of  them  to  the 
operations  of  taste  and  genius  to  that  judicious  author. 
—The  first  of  these,  and  as  far  as  works  of  fancy  are 
concerned,  perhaps  the  most  important  is,  resemblance. 
fiesembling  qualities  easily  suggest  themselves  to  writers 
who  have  made  the  wide  extent  of  nature  their  study^ 
"and  are  familiar  with  the  copies  of  her  works  so  beauti- 
fully traced  by  the  fine  writers  of  the  ancient  or  modem 
»ras  of  literature. 

Under  resemblance  may  be  comprehended  analogy, 
which  implies,  not  the  perfect  similitude  of  parts,  but  a 
similitude  of  relations  among  different  objects.  These 
are  a  fruitful  source  of  emblematic  representations,  of 
allegories,  comparisons,  metaphors,  and  many  of  the 
finest  figures  of  speechf  Under  this  priociplo  also  is 


embraced  timSaritif  i^  emotioih  eomprelieiiding  allthosi 
objects  which  tend  to  excite  resembling  thoughts,  emo- 
tions and  feelings  in  the  mind.  For  example,  the  resem- 
bling state  or  mental  feeling  and  emotion  created  by  gentle 
breezes,  murmuring  rivulets,  and  the  melody  of  birds, 
vould  very  naturally  conspire  to  associate  them  together 
with  other  objects  of  a  like  tendency)  in  the  description 
of  rural  scenes. — One  of  the  finest  examples,  perhaps, 
fn  any  language,  of  this  similarity  of  em'otion  associating 
in  the  mind  objects  irbioh  hare  not  any  other  point  of 
resemblance,  is  that  In  the  poems  of  Ossian  in  which  the 
poet  compares  the  musfe  of  Carol  to  the  vunuyry  of  pott 
joys.  Tbt  music  of  Carol,  says  he,  is  like  the  mmurry  ef 
pastjoijB,  pleasing  and  mournful  lo  the  gouL 

The  author  of  the  Seasons,  in  an  address  to  a  lady, 
presents  to  us  ao  image  of  the  same  kind,  beantiful  in 
the  thought,  but  perhaps  too  obMMire  in  the  expression ; 
for  all  the  associations  of  a  poetic  fiincy  should  be  the 
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VesemUes  that  A^nrakeiied  by  the  serene  Uae  of  the 
heavens,  vhile  retired  beneath  some  pensive  shade. 

Another  prineiple  of  association  is  eonJtrast,  or  oppo^t- 
tion.  Opposites  are  found  naturally  to  recal  one  another. 
Contrast  is  the  source  of  many  beauties  in  the  arts;  and 
tiie  figure  of  antithesis,  by  the  sparkling  collision  of 
thoughts,  often  yields  peeuliar  pleasure  to  the  imagina- 
tion. In  philosophy,  distinctions,  exceptions,  discrimina- 
tions, so  necessary  to  the  precise  and  accurate  discussion 
of  the  greater  part  of  subjects  in  this  science,  depend  on 
this  principle.  The  orator  often  resorts  to  it  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  topics  which  he  handles;  and  often  in 
his  most  pathetic  addresses  to  the  passions.  Other  prin- 
ciples, directed  to  the  same  end,  we  find  in  the  contigui- 
ty of  objects  in  place,  and  in  time;  in  fitness  and  con- 
gruity  of  parts,  either  in  single  images,  or  in  more  ex- 
tended views :  in  the  simple  ode,  or  the  complex  epic,  or 
drama.^— Ciwfom  and  habii  are  not  less  natural  and  im- 
portant conductors  to  the  train  of  thought.  The  con- 
nexions in  the  relations  of  our  ideas  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  pursue,  almost  ^ntaneously  offer  them- 
selves to  the  mind.  The  thoughts  easily  retrace  their 
former  channels.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  certain 
course  of  studies,  of  certain  habits  of  re'flection,  of  an 
extensive  intercourse  with  society,  and  the  worid,  and  of 
eustomarity  exercising  the  imgginatiai>  and  the  under- 


•tandfatg  «  dHMC  snltJectB  tn  vfaidi  bmb  npeet  to  b« 
ealled  either  to  write,  or  to  qteak.  Saeh  habitual  em- 
^ofmeots  of  the  miod  will  faeilitate  its  commBiid  over 
all  its  neoesBary  exertioDt  when  re^iured,  whether  they 
ooasist  iir  the  eloaer  ifiplioatioa  of  its  reasoning  powers^ 
or  in  the  freer  and  more  pietoresqiie  ezcurtioDs  of  faney. 

Strong  feelings,  passions,  or  emotiiHis,  althon^  th^ 
eaanot  properiy  be  called  prino^es  of  assodation  among 
our  ideas,  yet  are  ondonbtedly  ealeolated  to  eall  vf  n 
the  mind,  with  peooliar  viTaei^  and  strength,  all  those 
ideas  which  are  in  any  w^  connected  with  the  emotion, 
and  tead  to  inerease  its  foroe.  They  are  ealeolated  like- 
wise to  SBsUt  the  powers  of  ei^ression,  and  to  gire  to 
those  ideas  an  easy  aad  inqmttive  nttotaaee  in  words. 
Hence  the  poet  or  Oie  oratoiv  before  he  begins  to  writo 
«r  to  speak,  should  stady  to  kindle  his  mind  with  his 
raliieet,  md  to  awaken  all  those  perceptions,  and  emo> 
tions  which  Jt  oiisht,  or  is  naturally  fitted   to  excite. 


waA  ibid  tndf  ot  ih^  pHmiseB  wuli  ihe  eant^^^  InpuN 
tuiiig  tbeie  eonnexuHia  the  philosopher  is  expected  to  lay 
down  a  regular  plan^  and  to  follow  it  with  t^oroua 
ezaetnettf  rarely  permittiDg  aogr  digressions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embellishmenty  or  of  reUeying  the  fatigue  <^ 
attention^  by  the  pleasant  pictures  of  fancy.  The  princi- 
ples of  resemblance^  analogy  and  contrast^  and  others 
that  haye  been  mentioned  beforCf  leare  the  mind  in  a 
more  free  and  easy  statOf  and  tberefeie  more  especiaUy 
belong  to  the  proTinoe  of  poetic  imagination.  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked  of  these  trains  of  associated  idcasy  and 
the  remark  serves^  in  some  degreCf  to  characterize  the 
diflbrent  genius  of  poetry  and  philosophy^  that  the  mind 
in  passing  along  them  has  power  to  select  any  single 
idea  at  plcasurcf  although  connected  with  its  principal^ 
by  the  slightest  assoeiation»  and  making  it  the  origin  of 
a  new  train»  to  conduct  the  fancy  in  this  manner,  by  dif* 
fcrent  steps,  through  a  wide  and  diversified  field,  till,  by 
artf  uUy  seizing,  at  length,  some  related  image,  it  is  led 
back  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition,  to  the  subject 
from  which  it  had  digressed.  A  beautiful  example  of 
this  regular  play  of  the  imagination,  if  I  may  so  call  it^ 
is  given  by  Yirgil  in  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  his 
Georgics,  a  work  that  is  full  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a 
•ultivated  and  digressive  fancy.  He  was  pointing  out  to 
the  husbandman  the  usual  prognostics  of  the  weather^  so 


jmportant  to  be  foreseen  by  the  eultifator  of  the  earth ; 
he  passes  thenee  to  those  meleorsy  and  atmospheiie 
phenomena  vhieh  the  superstition  ot  Rome  regarded  as 
Indieations  of  civil  revolationf  and  public  disasters;  this 
introduces  the  direful  presages  ivhich  were  said  to  have 
preceded  the  death  of  Cesar ;  whence  the  transition  was 
easy  to  the  civil  wars  that  followed^  and  the  battles  of 
Pharsalia  and  HiilippL  And  here  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  art  with  which  the  poet  returns  to  his  subject ;— «<  fke 
Umef  says  he^  will  c(mit  when  the  ruatie  laborer  in  iheae 
fields,  will  raise  from  the  earth  the  rusty  weapons  with 
his  crooked  plough,  and  with  his  heavy  harrows  sMks  the 
empty  helms  of  fallen  heroes,  while  he  admires  Um  hng^ 
hones  turned  forth  from  their  graves;  which  aflbrds  a 
natural  introduction  to  the  continuance  of  his  agricaltural 
labors.  There  is  something  apparentiy  easual  in  the 
order,  and  transitions  of  our  thoughtSf  though  sfricdy 
connected  witii  the  train  of  our  assoeiationsy  when  the 
mind  is  in  that  easy  and  natural  state  in  which  poetry  is 
enjoyed  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  which  is  neyer  al- 
lowed in  philosophic  reasoning. 
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LECTURE  Xn. 


OV  THE  ATFECTIOKS  Aim  PASSIOITS. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  affections  and  passions — Of  syntpdr 
thy — properly  speaking  sensible  beings  only,  the  objects 
of  affection — the  passions  higher  degrees  of  the  affec- 
tions — The  general  system  of  our  affections  divided 
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first  into  the  calm  and  temper oXe^  and  the  violent — The 
opinion  cf  the  Stoics  with  regard  to  the  passions-*^f 
tlie  Peripatetics — of  Mr  Hume — ITie  passions  often 
useful  and  elevated  principles  of  action.-'-Another 
division  oftlu  affections  into  the  beneficent  and  injuri- 
ous— A  question  whelher  there  are  any  primarily  ma- 
levolent affections  bdongtng  to  human  nature;  or 
wlietlier  tliey  are  not  always  reflex  in  their  operatioUf 
arising  only  from  a  sense  of  injury  f — €f  malevolent 
affections  arising  from  emulation,  and  ambition — The 
beneficent  affections  subdivided  into  the  selfish  and 
benevolent. — Two  questions  whether  selfish  affections 
are  consistent  with  virtue"} — Jlnd  wluther  Uusre  an 
any  affections  disinterestedly  benevolent  ? 

THE  next  constituent  principles  of  our  moral  nature 
irhich  offer  themselves  to  our  eon^  ideration  are  the  af- 
fections and  passions*  Tbe  obYious.  affinity  of  these  prin- 
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tS^ia  nviartSly  throir  them  to  be  coiuidend  under  one 
dass.  They  are  emotloni  of  the  mmd  arinng  from  our 
■gtnral  fecilings>  or  aeqnlnd  opiniom  wHh  regard  to 
olyeetsf  as  being  good  or  erff  j  or  as  o^nhle  of  eos- 
tribuUng  to  our  happtnesa  or  niaary.  IliOBe  things  which 
yield  us  pleasure*  or  whiob  we  eoDceive  to  be  means 
of  promoting  our  eomtbrt,  we  desire  to  possess,  lliose 
which  we  luioWf  or  apprehend  to  be  oticasions  of  pun  we 
endearor  to  avoid,  and  we  feel  towards  them  an  emotion 
of  arersion.  If  they  are  sensible  beings  which  have  been 
the  immediate  causes  of  injory*  or  benefit^  or  wliioh  we 
COTiceiTe  to  be  disposed  and  able  to  inflict  the  one*  or  to 
confer  the  other,  we  not  only  perceire  towards  them 
emodoos  of  kindness  or  arersion*  but  immediately  feel 
an  involnntu^  impulse  to  repay*  if  it  be  in  our  power* 
their  good  deeds  by  equal*  or  by  greater  iLindness*  or  to 
retaliate  their  ii\juries  by  some  correspondent  suffering; 
tinless  reasou  or  religion  has  first  subdued  the  spiril  of 
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C9}ieeta%f  if  theji  art  tntdUgenl 
kind,  rcBfeeUvdyi 


If  a  sensible  and  intelligent  being  be  too  great  or  too 
distant  to  receive  benefit^  or  injury  from  un,  as  is  neees- 
sarity  the  ease  with  the  D&Ltj,  affection  then^  in  a  good 
and  yirtuous  mindf  is  limited  to  loTCf  to  dutiful  respectf 
to  rejoicing  in  his  existence^  and  haiq;iines8.  But  the 
amiable  qualilies  of  men  like  ourselves  we  may  be  justly 
said  to  enjoy,  by  the  powerful  inter-communion  of  9ympa' 
thy.  A  principle^  to  use  the  language  of  a  distinguished 
writer^  which  disposes  the  mind  to  feel  along  with  others, 
^-participating  in  their  happiness^  sharing  in  their 
griefs^  and  reciprocating  all  their  sensibilities ;  and  which 
is»  indeed^  the  true  amalgam  of  society.  Sympathy^ 
although  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  ranked  among  the 
affections,  but  rather,  belongs  to  the  class  of  sentiments, 
y^t  it  is  evidently  a  fruitful  souree  of  maiqr  of  our 
strongest  and  tenderest  emotions  of  this  kind*  It  is  a  kind 
of  mental  attraction  which  communicates  the  action  of 
difibrent  minds  to  each  others  and  is  among  the  principal 
sources  both  of  our  pleasures,  and  our  virtues.  It  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  none  of  the 
unamiable  and  unsocial  affections  are  designed,  or  fitted 
by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  to  call  up  in  our  breast^ 
correspondent  sympathetic  emotions.  It  exhibits  its  in* 
fluence  chiefly  in  congratulation  with  the  happy^  and 
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evrapusion  fop  the  distressed;  aod  entering  Iwtli  with 
the  one  and  the  other  into  all  their  reasooable  and  mode- 
rate sensibilities.  As  it  inclines  men  to  aasume  the  tone 
of  the  society  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be*  unless 
too  ivmote  from  their  present  dispositions  and  feelings, 
it  may  be  rc>garded  as  the  great  principle  of  imitation^ 
both  in  domcstici  and  in  civil  life;  the  eharm  of  social, 
and  the  mould  of  national  manners.  The  forms  of  polite- 
ness in  civilized  society  pay  homage  to  this  prineiplcf 
and  demonstrate  its  tendency  to  promote  all  the  cour- 
teous and  benevolent  rirtues.  If  the  image  of  a^mpathdie 
Reeling  in  tlie  manners  of  a  well-bred  man,  or  woman 
be  beautifult  and  interesting,  how  much  more  amiablo 
and  afiecting  is  the  real  sympathy  of  a  virtuous  and 
sensible  heart!  It  go«s  far  towards  maUog  up  a  perfect 
moral  character. 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  Femarlced  that,  in  propor- 


Bj  the  powerful  influence  of  sympafbjy  along  with  the 
Teftnements  of  society. 

To  return  more  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
^neral  system  of  our  affections  and  passions.  The 
etymology  of  these  terms  will  serve  in  some  measure  to 
explain  the  acts  of  the  mind  which  they  are  intended  to 
express.  The  composition  of  the  term  affection*  serves 
to  indicate  its  most  essential  character,  which  is,  its 
tendency  to  do  good  or  evUr— to  impart  kindness,  or 
inflict  pain  on  the  object  of  our  love  or  hatred.-— It 
serves  also  to  shew,  that,  strictly  speaking,  sensible 
beings  only  can  be  the  objects  of  our  affections.  We 
love  a  parent,  a  child,  a  friend;  we  resent  the  injury 
of  an  envious  or  malicious  man;  but  we  do  not,  properly^ 
either  love  or  hate,  attempt  to  do  good  or  evil  to  the 
inanimate  instrument  of  our  pleasures,  or  our  pains.  A 
miser,  indeed,  is  said  to  lave  money;  but  it  is  only  for 
the  relation  which  he  thinks  it  bears  to  his  own  pre- 
servation and  enjoyment.  We  arc  said  to  love  the  houses, 
the  seats  where  we  have  been  happy, — ^the  gardens  or 
hills  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  our  early  joys;  but 
carefully  attending  to  tlie  operations  of  the  mind  we 
shall  find  that  they  only  awaken  ideas  and  pleasures 
which  we  formerly  enjoyed  in  those  situations,  with  our 

*  Derived  from  the  latin  words  ad  andySido. 
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Imndsi  or  with  ourselTesy  ivhOe  yet  in  all  the  freahneii 
of  our  beings  and  whicb  have  become  so  intimately  ■»• 
sociated  with  themt  that  the  one  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  other  in  onr  ideas  as  the  object  of  aflectjon* 


By  a  little  inaccuracy  and  confusioa  of  language  wo 
sometimes  speak  of  the  relish  of  the  taste  or  crayiiig  ef 
the  q^ipetite  for  certain  kinds  of  food  or  drink  as  aa 
affection.  One  man  for  example^  is  said  to  love  daretf 
another»  to  love  Madeinu  Not  unfrequentlyt  a  fodish 
boy»  under  the  irritation  of  pain^  wiU  strike  a  stone  that 
has  hurt  him^  as  if  he  meant  to  revenge  upon  it  the 
anguish  it  has  occasioned  him.  But  the  delirium  of  bis 
passion  has^  for  a  momentf  transferred  to  it  an  imagUDa- 
yy  sen8ibility.*^The  former  is  merely  an  abuse  of  speeeh  j 
the  latter  only  an  error  of  feeling.  Tim  aflbctions^ 
strictly  and  properly  taken^  cannot  have  aqy  olgeets  bat 
sensible  beings.  They  occupy  that  middle  fegioa  of  our 
nature^  which  is  equally  remote  from  appetite  and  sense 
on  the  one  handf  and  understanding  and  taste  on  the 
otlier;  though  borrowing  from  eachj  oecasional^#  either 
augmented  sensibility^  or  inteUectual  elevatioii  aad  re- 
finement. 

The  passions,  belonging  to  the  same  general  class  of 
principles  with  the  affections,  ai*e  distinguished  from 
them  only  by  the  increased  violence  of  their  OBfltfoas. 
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The  elgrmology  of  the  term  from  a  root  whieh  aigniflet 
8iiJBfeiing»  or  being  the  paBaiyo  sobjoct  of  the  oetion  of 
another^  indicates  that  the  flramers  of  language  regarded 
a  man  when  under  the  influenee  of  passion^  as  not  being 
master  of  his  own  omduet^  or  possessing  a  reasonabk 
telf*eommand.  Cicero  defines  it  to  be  pertnrbatio  animi 
fun  homiaem  hue  etf  illue  n^pit^^^It  hurries  the  man^ 
for  the  moment^  beyond  himself^  as  if  he  were  irresisti- 
bly impelled  1^  the  suddenness  of  its  gU8ts>  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  its  movements. 


account  of  the  nature^  and  commotions  of  the 
pasdonSf  represents  them  too  justly  as  they  exist  in  un- 
eultivated  soeiety»  where  men  are  accustomed  to  indulge 
them  in  all  their  natural  yehemeneey  without  subjecting 
them  to  the  discipline  of  prudenooy  Tirttte»  or  religion. 
It  is  only  by  reasoUf  refleetiont  and  a  judicious  moral 
culture^  that  they  can  be  eilectually  brought  under  that 
wise  restraint^  and  prudent  management^  which  renders 
them  useful^  and  often  noble  principles  of  action^  instead 
of  beings  as  they  too  frequently  aroi  only  the  destructiTe 
tempests  of  the  souL 

The  general  system  of  our  affections^  therefore^  may 
be  divided  in  the  first  placc^  into  those  that  are  cAn  and 
temperate^  and  those  that  are  violent  The  hUter  have 
usually  obtained  the  name  of  passions.  They  are  easily 
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prone  to  exetss,  and  consist  chiefly  of  those  high  mod 
nngovemed  emotions  which  have  an  injurious  tendency 
either  directly  to  others,  or  reflcxiy  on  ourselves.  Al« 
though,  by  an  easy  and  not  unnatural  figure  ot  speech# 
any  strong  propensity,  or  tendency  of  mind  towards  a  par- 
ticular pleasure,  or  fondness  for  a  particular  objeet,  if  it 
be  greatly  disproportioned  to  its  value,  may  be  called  m 
passion.  So  some  men  are  said  to  have  a  passion  for 
gaming,  some  men  for  dogs,  others  for  horses ;  and  one  of 
the  kings  of  Prussia  w  as  said  to  have  a  passion  f((»*  men 
of  seven  feet  high. 

Pliilosophers  have  not  always  agreed  precisely  in  the 
same  account  of  the  passions.  And  the  ambiguity  •f  tint 
term  has,  in  consequence,  given  rise  to  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  or  rather  of  tlieory,  among  Yarious  sects :  for 
men  more  frequently  disagree  in  their  philosophic  specu- 
lations than  in  their  real  judgments  eoaeeming  moral 
truth.  Hio  ancient  stoics,  defining  the  passions  to  be 
violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  always  excessive^  and  al- 
ways injurious,  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  of  their  philoso- 
phy, that  a  wise  man  ouglit  to  liave  no  passions ;  and  thai 
ihi*  great  end  of  philosophic  discipline  was  to  enable  their 
pu[»il9  utterly  to  extinguish  them.  That  it  is  the  duty  not 
only  of  the  philosoplicr,  but  of  evciy  man,  to  restrain  all 
excessive  aiul  turbulent  emotions  of  the  soul,  cannot  rca- 
MOi):ibly  be  doubted.    But  the  principle  once  laid  d»wii  i» 
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Ihe  philophio  meaiung  whicli  thqr  affixed  to  the  term^ 
Mme  afterwards^  to  be  interpreted  by  their  more  eommon 
and  popular  sigiiifieation^  whieh  ohanged^  in  a  great 
.measure^  the  basis  of  the  whole  dootrine  of  the  passions.* 
It  went  to  eradieate  from  the  heart  all  strong  feelings^ 
.all  ardent  emotions,  almost  all  sensibility  to  pleasure  or 
paub  and  aimed  at  produeing  eonstant  equanimity  and 
composure  of  mind*  And  certainly  the  stole  school  has 
exhibited  many  most  surprizing  examples  of  unruffled 
tranquility  of  soul  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
make  the  most  painful  trials  of  their  fortitude^  and 
patieneCf  of  their  tolerance  of  privations  and  sufferings, 
and  of  their  superiority  to  aU  the  evils  of  life.  But  too 
often  we  haye  seen  the  merit  of  these  noble  qualities 
impaired,  by  the  extinction  of  almost  every  mild  and 
amiable  aflbction  of  human  nature. 

The  peripatetics,  their  rivals,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  the  passions  were  not  naturally  exees- 
4ive,  iiguriousy  or  criminal.   On  the  contrary,  that  they 

*  The  same  thing  happened  to  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus. 
He  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  is 
the  supreme  law  of  our  nature;  meaning  by  pleasure  that  dig- 
nified and  rational  happiness  which  results  from  the  prudent 
and  well-balanced  regulation  and  indulgence  of  all  the  prmci« 
pies  of  our  nature  according  to  their  respecdve  worth  and  im- 
portance. His  followers  at  length  interpreting  pleasure  in  its 
popular  meaningi  made  their  school  a  school  of  licentiousiiess. 
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were  useful  principles  in  the  constitution  of  man.  Tliejr 
were  the  sonrees  of  actirity  and  enterprize,  prompting 
him  to  every  benefteial  improyement,  and  every  nobk 
atchievment.  They  confessed^  however^  tliat,  thougfaf 
generally^  they  were  like  favorable  gales  in  the  voysLgm 
of  life;  jeif  being  liable  to  sudden  storms  and  dangerous 
excesses^  they  required  to  be  subjected  to  the  constant 
control  of  reason. 

Mr  Home  has  proposed  an  opinion  of  his  own^  though^ 
perhaps,  it  is  only  a  revival  of  the  peripatetic  principle 
under  a  new  form.  The  passions,  he  says,  are  the  gov- 
erning prineiples  of  our  nature ;  and  it  is  the  proper 
business  of  reason  to  be  subservient  to  them.— -The  true 
explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox  is,  that  under  the 
name  of  the  passions  he  embraces  all  the  active  powers 
of  human  nature,  which  lit  man  to  pursue,  and  enable 
him  to  aeeomplish  the  various  purposes  of  bis  being; 
and  to  ivamn  he  assigns  only  the  prerogative  of  judging 
of  the  fitness  of  means  to  their  proper  ends,  and  €i 
directing  their  application.   In  this  maxim,  therefore, 
tinder  an  affected  siinjsrularity  of  expressicm,  no  more 
seems  to  be  designed  by  the  ^fubserrienqi  of  reason  to  the 
passions,  than  other  phiiosopliers  intend  by  asserting  the 
control  of  reason  over  all  the  appetites,  desires,  affec- 
tions, and  every  active  principle  of  our  nature,  pointing 
out  tlirir  proiHjr  objeets,  indicating  their  due  proportions 
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to  their  exciting  causes*  and  preseribing  the  best  methods 
Ibr  the  attainment  of  their  respective  ends.  Thus  is 
reason*  in  the  system  of  Mr  Hume*  made  to  perform 
the  office  of  a  useful  minister  to  these  high  executive 
powers  of  human  nature*  to  assist  them  to  fulfil  their 
functions  in  the  best  manner*  to  guard  them  from  disor^ 
der^  and  to  enable  them  to  attain  the  most  valuablQ  pur- 
poses of  our  being. 

Of  these  various  theories  of  the  passions*  that  of  the 
peripatetics  seems  to  approach  nearest  the  truth*  and  to 
be  most  conformable  to  the  system  of  nature.  The  stoics* 
evidently  pushed  their  principle  to  excess;  but  it  must 
be  confessed*  they  made  a  noble  use  of  their  error.  On 
this  subject  permit  me  to  make  the  following  reflections. 
The  principles  of  nature*  as  originally  bestowed  on  man* 
are  manifestly  imperfect*  and  require  to  be  cultivated  by 
education  so  as  to  attain  that  mature  state  which  seems 
to  be  designed  by  the  Creator.  All  need  correction* 
assistance*  direction.  But  viilue  does  not  demand*  as 
has  been  attempted  by  some  austere  sects  of  philosophy^ 
and  of  religion*  that  any  of  them  should  be  utterly  ex- 
tinguished. No  affection*  and  no  passion  which  the 
Author  of  our  being  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man 
is*  in  itself*  wrong;  it  is  wrong  only  by  ntisappUeationf 
by  excemff  or  by  defect.  A  man  may  be  faulty  in  having 
his  passions  too  weak^  as  weU  as  too  strong.  Everj' 
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pover*  faculty,  or  (endency  in  human  nature  is  oapaUo 
of  a  useful  application.  It  is  the  proper  businest  of 
philosopliy,  or  of  religion,  therefore,  not  to  eradicate  ihe 
passions,  but  to  direct  them  on  Justifiable  olgccts,  and  to 
prescribe  to  tliem  reasonable  limits.  A  man,  without 
resentments,  would  be  a  tame  and  contemptible  beast  o/ 
burden,  liable  to  cverj  insult;  on  the  other  handy  one 
who  is  prone  to  rush  with  blind  and  precipitate  f urjr  to 
revenge,  on  eyery  trivial  provocation,  is  an  odious  and 
dangerous  beast  of  prey.  The  passion  of  love  has  efiea 
exalted  the  human  powers  to  an  uncommon  he^t  of 
generous  atchievment,  A  high  ambition  of  j^urfw  An 
ardent  patriotism,  and  indignation  against  the  eiwmiet  of 
one's  country,  are  passions  which  necessarily  enter  into 
the  character  of  a  great  hero. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  particular  observation^  that,  tiliOia|^ 
the  passions  are  capable  of  being  rendenNl  vsefhlp  and 
often  noble  principles  of  action ;  yet  vtt  thqr  so  prone  to 
excess,  and  by  incautious  indulgence,  are  so  apt  to  ae- 
quire  a  dangerous  dominion  over  the  heart,  that  one  of 
the  most  important  purposes  of  a  wise  and  virtnons  edn* 
cation  is  to  mark  out  the  legitimate  objects  of  tlmr  pur- 
suit, and  to  impose  upon  them  prudent  restraiittfl* 

But  if  the  heart  were  void  of  aiTeotion,  in  which  term 
may  be  implied  the  passions^  li|e  would  stagnate;  Us 
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flnetif  ttiotioiis  would  eeate,  ioeietgr  would  be  dinfloff ed, 
and  the  chief  spriDgs  of  httnuui  happiness  would  bo 
dried  up. 

Our  aflbotions  may  be  divided  into  two  general  elasses 
in  another  way^— the  first  comprehending  those  which 
lead  to  offices  of  kindness  towards  their  objects/^— the 
second^  all  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  difierent 
expressions  of  aversion ;  and  which  commonly  prompt  to 
actions  hurtful,  or  destructive  to  those  who  have  pro* 
yoked  them.-— These  divisions  when  attempted  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  single  epithets,  have  usually  been  called 
the  classes  of  lave  and  hatred.  As  they  may  be  desig- 
nated by  their  tendencies/  or  consequences,  their  elassifi- 
etttion  may  be  made  into  the  beneficent,  and  the  injuri- 
ous affections.  The  former  class  comprehends,  perhaps^ 
the  larger  portion  of  the  affections  of  human  nature ;  as 
diose  which  subsist  between  the  sexes,  between  parents 
and  children,  between  fUends,  between  benefactors  and 
beneficiaries,  with  various  others  springing  from  diflbr- 
ent  relations.  There  are  philosophers  who  maintain, 
as  there  is  hardly  any  paradox  in  moral  and  metaphysi- 
cal science,  which,  in  the  refinements  of  ^peculation,  has 
not  been  asserted,  that  these  afibctions  are  not  the 
growth  of  nature,  but  the  eflbct  of  custom  and  educa- 
tion. It  may  justly  be  replied,  that  the  proper  office  of 
education  is  to  point  out  the  due  degree  of  our  affi)etiims 


1ft  difibrMit  objects;  more  definitely  to  doscribe  tlioae 
tfuD  is  ever  dooe  hy  the  primary  ImpulBeB  or  the  heart, 
and  thereby  to  save  the  laudable  energies  of  our  nature 
from  being  misplaced.  It  may>  for  example,  discriminate 
a  false  from  a  true  friend,  it  may  point  out  tbose  errors 
in  a  ebild  that  oug^t  to  modify  the  parental  affection,  or 
those  circumstancoB  in  a  benefit  which  augment  or 
diminish  the  favor,  and  vill  consequently  heighten  or 
lower  the  standard  of  grateful  feeling  to  abcuefoctor; 
bttt  the  emotions  of  gratitude,  of  friendship,  and  parental 
love  are  the  work  only  of  nature.  A  new  afievtion,  more 
than  a  new  color,  can  never  he  the  product  of  education. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  there  are  in 
human  nature  primarily  malevolent  passions  arising  out 
of  any  natural  relations  of  man  to  man,  as  .we  see  there 
are  benevolent  afibctions  springing  from  a  great  variety 
of  social  connexions?  Or  whether  all  the  malevolent 
emotions  are  not  secondary  and  reflex,  resulting  only 
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Ibll  force  in  rude^  uncultivated  nature^  it  woald  ii 
ately  impel  the  sullen  rivals  to  mutual  injury.  Whence 
the  favorite  maxim  of  that  celebrated  philosopher,  that  a< 
state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war.  And  it  would  appear  that 
the  ancient  Latins,  in  the  formation  of  their  language, 
in  which  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  are  used  as  synony- 
mous terms,  were  influenced  by  the  same  feeling,  or  had 
adopted  the  same  opinion.  I  am  of  jin  oPniion  somewhat 
different ;  that  man  in  the  rudest  state  of  nature,  may 
have  met  his  fellow  man  either  with  hostile  or  with  social 
inclinations,  according  to  accidental  circumstances;  and 
sometimes  according  to  the  constitutional  temperament 
of  the  parties. 

As  far  as  experience  instructs  us  in  civilized  life,  we 
discover  in  human  nature  no  primarily  malevolent  princi- 
fdes ;  no  original  impulses  to  do  intentional  wrong,  or  to 
inflict  unnecessary  or  unprovoked  sufiering  on  others. 
Children,  indeed,  appear  to  delight  in  giving  pain  to  in- 
sects, and  the  inferior  animals  that  come  into  their  power; 
and  men  are  too  often  pleased  with  cruel  sports,  such  as 
those  exhibited  in  the  combats  of  gladiators,  or  the  fights 
of  ferocious  beasts.  But  the  wanton  cruelties  of  cliildren 
are  commonly  the  mere  effects  of  thoughtless  curiosity, 
without  any  design  of  inflicting  pain,  or  any  conception  at 
the  moment  that  they  are  torturing  the  animal.  The  bar- 
barous exhibitions  of  the  rufllan  and  mortal  conflicts  of 
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/fom  any  malignity  in  hamao  nature  vhiob  etgoyt  th« 
•  .•ouTBlBions  and  miseries  of  inffbring  seniibilit;  ;*  but 
trom  delight  at  the  skill  often  dijplajed  in  these  oombatsy 
and  still  more  &«m  admiratioii  of  that  oounigej  vhich 
renders  the  eager  combatants  superior  to  paini  and  death* 
through  the  emoladon  of  rietory.  These  feelings,  thou(^ 
yielding  a  pre  Ait  eneooragement  to  a  oroel  and  criminal 
amnsement,  instead  of  affbrdingproof  ttf  an  innate  malero- 
lence  of  heart,  diqilay  a  spirit  which*  under  proper  eslti- 
vationi  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  (h« 
human  chancter*  and  to  ripen  heroie  bravery  into  a 
humane  and  generous  magnanimi^. 

Hie  malerolent,  or  ii^orions  afibotions  periuqis  always 
aim  at  redsting  or  retaliating  some  imagined  injury  to 
onrselTei  or  to  soeie^  in  whioh  we  have  a  deep  interest. 
Sometimes  they  are  sudden  and  instinotiTe  efforts  ta  repel^ 

punish  on  the  spot,  befare  we  have  time  for  considera- 
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from  out  snfferiiigs  or  our  fears.^— ^l!%ey  afe  not  always 
eulpable^  or  unamiable ;  but  only  when  theJ^Kure  digpro- 
portioned  to  the  eause  whieh  exeites  thenu 

There  is  another  elass  of  malignant  affeetionsy  eon-^ 
alstuig  in  enTy,  suspieiony  hatred,  the  plotting  of  priyate 
iqjurjTy  whieh  are  always  unamiabley  though  often  de* 
riyed  from  a  principle  in  human  nature  otherwise  useful 
and  laudable^— the  Ioto  of  superiority  and  distinction* 
They  are  the  abuse  of  weak  minds  of  a  provision  in  our 
oonstitution  designed  by  our  Creator  to  improye  and 
exalt  it 

Haying  made  this  distribution  of  our  affections  into 
the  classes  of  love  and  hatred,  or  of  the  beneficent  and 
injurious,  I  conclude  by  remarking  that  there  is  one 
passion  which  docs  not  find  its  place  properly  under  the 
one,  or  the  other.  The  passion  of  jealousy  between  the 
sexes  seems  to  partake  so  equally  of  loye  and  hatred, 
that,  at  the  first  yiew,  it  might  be  regarded  as  possessing 
a  mixed  nature.  Perhaps,  howeyer,  a  justcr  estimate  of 
it,  is,  that  it  is  such  a  rapid  yibration  of  the  heart 
between  the  extremes  of  the  two  passions,  as  its  olyeet 
is  yiewed  in  difibrent  lights,  that  they  seem  to  be  con- 
founded together  in  one  emotion,  which,  while  it  con- 
centers the  whole  force  of  the  soul  upon  a  single  obi 
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seems  at  the  same  time  to  ^sever  it  into  different  parts 
by  the  violeMie  of  eontrary  agitations, 

I  shall  not  aim  here  at  going  into  a  complete  enumer- 
ation of  all  the  aflbctions  belonging  to  human  natnref 
presuming  that  the  few  examples  which  ha¥e  been  gfiren 
under  each  class  will  be  suffieient  to  present  a  general 
Tiew  of  their  nature  and  effects.  Dr  Watts,  in   his 
treatise  on  the  passions,  and  Dr  Beattie,  in  his  Elements 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  have,  each  of  them,  presented 
their  readers  with  a  regular  system  upon  this  sulgeet, 
which  is  worthy  your  perusal.  But  both  of  them  haTO 
ranked   along  with  the  affections  and  passions  mutj 
emotions  and  tendencies  of  the  heart  which  ought,  per- 
haps, to  be  classed  with  appetites,  propensities,  and 
sentiments. 

But  there  is  a  subdivision  of  the  general  class  of  the 
kind  affections,  which,  on  account  of  its  importeneCf 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  into  those  wrbioli 
aim  immediately  at  our  own  interest  and  happiness;  and 
those  which  seek  chiefly  to  promote  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  others.  The  former  are  caUed  the  selfish; 
the  latter  tlie  benevolent  affections. — Of  this  division,  the 
SQcond  branch  embraces  those  particular  beneficent 
tendencies  of  the  heart  which  have  been  already  enomer- 
ated ;  and  extends  farther,  to  that  indefinite  good  will  to 


mankind  ^hich  is  implied  in  the  phrasey  #  often  nsed 
by  moral  writers^  of  univenal  hentooltnee.  It  has  been 
doubted,  indeed,  whether  there  be  in  the  human  breast 
sueh  a  general  and  eomprehensive  principle.  The  vrhole 
human  race,  it  is  said,  is  too  extensiye  an  object  to  be 
embraeed  under  one  view;  it  is  too  yast  to  be  benefitted 
by  the  act  of  any  individual. — ^But  this  is  not  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  principle.  It  implies  only  sueh  a 
regard  to  human  naturer-*such  a  sympathy  vrith  all  who 
have  the  same  sentiments,  affections,  feelings,  with  our- 
selves, that  we  are  always  ready  to  enter  with  kindness 
into  their  sensibilities;  and,  where  they  need  it,  to  be- 
stow on  their  wants  any  aid  that  is  in  our  power.  It  is 
not  limited  to  famUy,  or  sect,  or  language,  or  nation. 
The  phrase,  untversol  hentvolence,  by  which  this  princi- 
ple is  expressed,  might  well  be  exchanged  for  that  of 
sympathy  with  mankini. 

The  selfish  affections  have  generally  been  supposed  to 
form  a  numerous  class, — such  as  the  love  of  riches, 
power,  influence,  distinction,  with  all  the  pleasures  of 
our  animal  nature,  and  even  the  most  refined  of  our 
mental  pleasures,  if  they  are  pursued  with  a  direct  in- 
tention for  our  own  gratification*  This,  however,  is  mis- 
applying the  term  aSeclion,  making  it  include  propensity, 
appetite,  and  every  tendency  of  our  nature  to  seek  our 
own  happiness ;  and  even  extending  it  to  our  attachments 
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to  inanimata  objeets^  to  vhieh  oastom  lias  authorized  ns; 
by  a  figure^  to  apply  the  term  lore. 

To  gpeak  ^ith  strict  philosophic  propriety^  self-love 
is  one  affection,  and  only  one;— the  desire  of  deriving 
happiness  firom  whatever  object  is  calculated  to  afford  it. 
Each  mode»  then,  in  vrhich  our  self-love  is  sought  to  be 
gratified,  vrhether  it  be  by  the  aid  of  sense  or  appetite, 
or  by  any  other  principle,  is,  in  common  language,  called 
a  selfish  affection.  And  by  this  inaccurate  use  of  speedi» 
this  class  of  the  affections  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

Two  questions,  further,  have  been  proposed  upoa  ObiB 
subject,  which  merit  your  attention;  the  one  by  a  seet 
who  profess  to  place  virtue  solely  and  exclusively  in  the 
exercise  of  benevolence,  which  goes  to  enquire  if  self- 
love,  or  the  indulgence  of  the  selfish  affections  be  eon- 
sistent  with  virtue  ?  TliC  other,  by  a  species  of  subtle 
philosophers  who  rcsolye  all  the  principles  of  humaii 
action  into  a  refinement  of  self-love ;  who  question  the 
existence  of  a  purely  benevolent  and  disinterested  aifee- 
tion ;  that  is  of  an  affection  which  ever  inclines,  even  the 
best  of  men,  to  perform  a  benevolent  actiMip  umply 
through  the  love  of  a  friend,  without  any  reflex,  or 

ulterior  view  to  some  benefit  ultimately  to  aeerae  to 
himself? 


The  CreatoTt  who  appears  to  haye  designed  the  haj^i- 
Hess  of  the  human  famUy»  has  disposed  the  order  of  the 
world  for  that  purpose  in  a  way  most  eonsistent  with  the 
nature  of  man.  His  limited  powers  are  not  competent 
to  act  at  onoe  upon  the  whole  mass  of  human  nature. 
If  each  indiWdual  were  to  aim  directly  at  an  object  so 
fsr  beyond  his  reach,  the  eflTorts  of  all  would  be  lost. 
But  as  the  economy  of  the  universe  is  established^  the 
eare  of  each  man*  and  of  those  immediately  dependent 
upon  him»  is  oommitted  to  his  own  Tigilance,  industry, 
and  prudence.  Any  surplus  of  ability,  or  useful  exertion, 
beyond  what  is  requisite  for  these  primary  objects,  may 
be  aj^lied  to  the  assistance,  and  benefit  of  otherst 
aecording  as  their  proximity  admits,  or  their  necessities 
require  such  assistance.  By  this  order,  the  felicity  of 
the  uniyersal  system  is  most  effectually  provided  for, 
and  the  designs  of  divine  providence  for  the  happiness 
and  improvement  of  human  society  most  rationally  pro^ 
moted.  Cherishing  our  self-love,  therefore,  or  exercising 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  selfish  principles  of  action,  in 
obedience  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  to  the  will  of  our 
Creator  indicated  by  that  order,  so  far  from  being  in- 
eonsbtent  with  virtue,  or  forming  even  an  indifferent 
class  of  actions,  is  the  true  ground  on  which  stands  the 
most  numerous  portion  of  our  active  duties.  Season  and 
nature  require  us  to  take  care  of  our  own  preservation. 
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honor»  interest^  reputation  in  Uie  world ;  to  form  f amiliot 
when  thift  important  relation  ean  be  eonyeniently  sup- 
ported, and  to  continue  the  race  to  future  generatlonB; 
but  if  the  Author  of  our  being  had  confided  the  fulfil- 
mcDt  of  these  duties  solely  to  the  abstract  dictates,  and 
the  dispassionate  orders  of  roasoUf  is  there  not  just 
ground  to  apprehend  that,  either  from  inadyertence  of 
mindy  or  from  the  difficulty  of  the  task^  they  would  hBTe 
been  often  neglected  7  It  was  requisite^  therefore,  that 
we  should  be  frequently  reminded  of  what  nature  re- 
quired, and  stimulated  to  its  performance  by  powerfol 
constitutional  impulses.  To  secure  an  end  so  importantf 
the  Creator  has  implanted  in  human  nature  a  vait 
▼ariety  of  instincts,  propensities,  affections,  and  eonnee^ 
ed  them  at  once  with  our  own  happiness,  and  the  beat 
interests  of  society,  and  mankind.  And  by  that  wiidoBi 
with  which  he  governs  all  things,  has  made  our  pleamireB 
contribute  to  fulfil   his  benevolent  designs.  Indulged^ 
then,  in  proper  measure  and  proportion,  thqr  are  not 
only  lawful,  but  virtuous  principles  of  action.  They 
become  vicious  chiefly  by  excess;  that  isp  when  they 
defeat  the  intention  of  nature, — ^the  safety  and  happiness 
of  the  individual,  or  when  they  interfere  with  the  reason- 
able self-love  of  otliers.  An  example  of  the  former,  we 
have  in  the  indulgence  of  sensual  pleasure  to  the  injury 
or  our  own  health,  fortune,  or  reputation;  an  example  of 


the  latter,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  power  to  the 
ii\)ury  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

That  there  are,  in  the  eonstitntion  of  human  nature, 
afllbctions  of  pure  disinterested  benoTolence,  requires, 
according  to  my  conoeption,  no  other  proof  than  our 
own  experience.  Observe  with  what  a  sudden  impulse 
of  joy  a  friend  meets  the  unexpected  return  of  an  absent 
firiend; — with  what  instinctire  uncalculating  ardor  a 
mother  will  rush  to  encounter  any  risk  to  save  her 
infant  from  the  danger  that  threatens  it*  Does  the 
friend,  or  the  mother,  wait  even  an  instant  to  reflect  what 
relation  these  objects  have  to  their  self-love,  or  what 
interest  they  may  derive  from  their  safety  ?  Our  interest, 
or  personal  gratification  b  always  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. The  impulse  of  nature  tends  directly  to  its  end; 
its  relation  to  ourselves  and  our  oWn  enjoyment  is  an 
after-thought.  To  say  that,  in  the  first  instance,  we  per- 
form a  benevolent  deed  from  the  pleasure  that  accom- 
panies it,  and  from  a  more  refined  sensation  of  self-love, 
is  surely  inverting  the  order  of  nature.  For  how  shall  it 
be  known  that  pleasure  is  associated  with  the  act,  and 
that  self-love  can  be  gratified  by  it,  unless  from  ex- 
perience! 

Hence  results  this  conclusion,  that  benevolenee^  equal- 
ly with  self-love,  is  a  primary  and  original  law  of  human 
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nature ;— 4i  refined  and  exquisite  happiness  is  the  oonse- 
quence  of  cultivating  the  beneToient  affections^  biitf  iln- 
doubtedly,  not  tlie  cause  of  their  existence  ^— benevolence 
being  an  original  Impulse  of  nature^  man  must  be 
capable  of  primary  disinterested  acts  of  kindness  and 
beneficence^  tliat  is,  of  beneficent  acts  anterior  to  all 
consideration  of  the  advantages  to  our  own  interest  or 
happiness  which  self-love  might  derive  from  them.  In 
the  progress  of  life»  indeed^  and  the  intercourses  of 
society^  we  perceive  a  pure  and  refined  happiness  to  arise 
from  the  frank  and  cordial  exercise  of  the  benevolent 
affections ;  we  discover  that  an  opinion  of  a  man's  be- 
nevolence often  contributes  greatly  to  his  publie  reputa- 
tion ;  at  least  the  apparent  want  of  humane  and  generous 
sentiments  impresses  a  stain  upon  his  character^  and  the 
association  of  these  ideas  becomes  so  deeply  and  intimate- 
ly blended  with  all  our  offices  of  charityf  and  fills  op  so 
large  a  scope  in  our  motives  to  its  praetioe^  that  the 
advocates  of  the  selfish  system  of  phUosophy  are  often 
able  to  draw  large  resources  of  example  from  the 
general  feelings  of  society.  But  one  would  think  that  a 
stronger  argument  for  tlie  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
benevolence,  independent  of  its  relation  to  self-interestf 
could  hai*dly  be  imagined,  than  the  exquisite  pleasure 
which  accompanies  its  exercise. 
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The  next  faculty  -whieh  I  pn^sed  to  eonsider  in 
order  to  present  to  you  a  eomprehensive  Tiew  of  the 
active  principles  of  our  nature^  vras  leason.  Permit  mOf 
howeyer,  to  refer  you  to  the  science  of  logic«  which  has 
JAoly  occui»ed  your  attention,  for  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  operations  of  this  power  of  the  souly  both  in 
discovering  and  imparting  truth.— Merely  observing  thatf 
as  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  incapable 
of  penetrating  into  the  essential  principles  and  structure 
of  the  different  parts  of  nature,  but  can  only  disting^sh 
them  by  their  sensible  properties,  the  knowledge  of 
which  must  be  acquired  by  observation  and  experiment^ 
the  chief  offices  of  reason  may  be  reduced  to  the  four 
following. — ^In  the  first  place,  to  direct  and  assist  the 
human  faculties,  in  the  best  manner,  in  making  observa- 
tions and  experiments  on  the  system  of  nature  so  as  to 
acquire  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
its  various  objects. — ^In  the  next  place,  to  refer  things 
to  general  classes,  in  which  a  community  of  properties 
is  found  j  or,  by  the  relations  of  resemblance,  to  arrange 
them  into  their  several  genera  and  species. — ^Thirdly,  to 
discover  general  rules  and  laws  of  action,  both  in  the 
physical  and  moral  world;  which  are  to  be  ascertained 
in  the  former,  by  a  certain  uniformity  in  effects  leading 
us  to  ascribe  them  to  some  common  law  or  power  in 

nature  from  which  they  proceed ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  a 
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Bnifbrmity  of  lentiiUBnt  aaumg  maakfaid  on  the  tulfjeet 
of  conduct  and  duty. — And,  finally,  the  but  t/^txt  ot 
reasoning  ii  to  apply  general  rules  to  particular  easei; 
as  in  the  Klences  of  politioB,  jniiiprudenoe,  morali, 
philompby;  or  redprooaUyt  to  ascribe  to  indiridiifls 
Bomprehended  under  general  olAsses,  their  tereral  ehar- 
aeterst  qoaliticB,  and  properties. 

lliese  olgects  may  be  made  to  embraee  the  vhole  ex- 
tent of  bunuui  knowledge. 
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LECTURE  Xm. 


OF  VOLITIOir. 

Of  the  naiwre  of  the  wiU-^f  the  freedom  of  the  will^  &r 
rather  of  the  freedom  of  the  mind  in  its  volitiona^^ 
The  decision  of  this  question  involves  questions  of 
greai  importance  to  morals^-^€f  physical  and  moral 
neeessitn^^Correetion  of  a  supposed  error  in  the  phrase, 
freedom  of  the  will— 4h€  error  of  sayings  on  one  side, 
that  the  wiU  determines  itself r-^^nr  on  the  other,  that  it 
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is  determined  by  motives-^t  is  determined  by  tlie  in^ 
trinsic  energy  of  the  mind  itself,  assisted  by  its  powers 
of  deliberation  andjudgment^-^Some  plain  and  simple 
propositions  on  the  general  question. 

THK  will  is  that  power  of  the  soul^  and  Tolitioii  the 
exercise  of  that  power  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
action  in  man.  Propensities^  affections^  and  other  active 
principles  in  our  nature^  may  stimulate  the  mind  to 
action^  and  thus  prove  motives  to  the  exercise  of  its 
voluntary  powers*  These  internal  emotions^  thereforoj 
and  the  various  external  objects  which  tend  to  incite 
them,  may  be  regarded  as  primary  and  remote  causes  of 
our  actions;  but  the  immediate  and  proximate  cause^  is 
volition. 
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The  nature  of  the  will  is  understood,  as  far  as  w« 
understand  any  of  the  acts  or  powers  of  our  own  minday 
only  by  consciousness.  The  plainest  and  most  unlettered 
man  perfectly  conceives  the  meaning  of  these  phraseSf 
J  wiU,  and  I  will  not.  And  the  nature  of  this  faculty^ 
as  of  cTeiy  other  power  of  the  soul^  is  understood  only 
in  its  acts. 

The  principal  enquiry  on  this  subject  which  merits 
your  attention,  relates  to  the  freedom  of  the  wilU  as  it  is 
generally  expressed;  or,  as  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  more 
definitely  stated,  thefreeiam  of  the  mind  in  hervotUi^m. 
—It  is  an  enquiry  on  which  volumes  have  lieen  writlai 
by  the  most  acute  and  distinguished  metaphysieiaBif  and 
moralists.  And,  as  they  have  embraced^  direetfy  contra* 
dictory  opinions  upon  the  question,  or  have  eome  in  their 
conclusions  to  opposite  results,  it  is  probaUe  that  there 
is  some  peculiar  subtlety  in  the  subject,  or  that  they  have 
set  out  in  the  discussion  on  erroneous  prlneiplea^  or 
embarrassed  it  1^  the  introduction  of  the  peculiar  toiets 
of  their  respective  sects  of  philosophy  or  religioa.<— One 
party  maintain  not  only  that  the  will  is  free  in  aetingy 
but  that  it  determines  its  own  acts.  Another  party  eon* 
tend  that  the  will  is,  in  all  cases,  determined  by  motives; 
that  it  cannot  act  in  any  other  way;  and  that,  therelbre, 
it  must   necessarily  be    determined   by  the   strangest 
motive,  or  the  last  moUve  in  the  view  of  the  mind  at  the 
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time  of  actfaig.-^That  Is^  laying  aside  all  eonsideratioii 
of  the  interior  energy  or  power  of  the  soul  oyer  its  own 
acts,  the  will  is,  by  a  separate  meehanismy  subjeeied  to 
the  impulse  and  eontrol  of  motives^  as  the  water  wheel, 
to  use  Dr  Priestly's  own  analogy^  is  to  the  force  and 
gravity  of  the  fluid  that  turns  it  round. 

One  would  think,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  question  of  the 
utmost  simplicity,  and  the  most  obvious  solution.  It  is  a 
question  strictly  of  experience ;  and  to  experience  alone 
we  ought  to  fq>peal  for  its  decision.  Every  man  is  con- 
scious to  himself  that  he  acts  freely;  and  that,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  when  he  is  not  under  the  impulse  of  some 
violent  passion,  or  under  the  commanding  influence  of 
some  inveterate  habit,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  pursue  a 
directly  contrary  course  of  action,  from  that  to  which 
he  is  invited  by  the  present  predominant  motive.  But 
philosophers  have  exposed  speculation  to  fact;  and  com- 
mencing with  an  erroneous  principle,  that  the  acts  of  the 
will  must  be  determined  solely,  and  irresistibly  by  the 
motives  before  it,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  order  of 
nature,  they  have  been  led  to  conclusions  contrary  to 
nature  and  experience.  We  seem  to  be  free,  they  say, 
yet,  we  are  only  borne  along  by  a  powerful  stream  to 
which  we  make  no  resistance  because  it  concurs  with 
our  inclinations;  but  which,  otherwise,  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  resist. 
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In  the  beginniiigy  permit  me  to  obserref  that  tliA 
decision  of  this  question  involves  eonsiderations  of  no 
small  importance  to  morals.  The  doctrine  of  neoessityi 
when  pursued  to  its  ultimate  eonsequeneesj  appears   to 
destroy  all  moral  distinetions,  and  to  taliLe  away  merit 
from  virtue,  and  demerit  from  vice.  I  am  aware  that 
notwithstanding  the  errors  of  speculation,  nature  will 
often  find  means  to  enforce  the  practical  dictates  of 
truth  and  reason.   Many  of  those  philosophers  who  have 
most  strenuously  contended  to  bind  the  moral  world 
under  the  chain  of  a  speculative  necessity,  not  only  obey 
the  laws  of  virtue  themselves,  but,  would  reprehend  mbj 
departure  from  them  in  otiiers,  no  less  severely  than  the 
advocates  of  a  rational  liberty.   It  is,  however,  too  mneh 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  greater  part  of  the  modem 
disciples  of  this  school,  have  intended  to  annihilate  the 
true  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue,  exeept  so  far  as 
it  may  be  made  a  convenient  political  engine  of  puhlie 
order.   On  the  regulation  of  individual  manners  it  has 
•ertuinly    an  unfavorable  aspect.   Those  writers   who 
have  embraced  tlie  system  of  necessity,  conneeting  it  at 
tlie  same  time  with  tlie  principles  of  religion,  have  en* 
dcavored,  except  Dr.  Priestly,  and  a  few  others,  to  state 
a   distinction    between   physical   and    moral   necessity. 
After  all  the  explanations,  however,  which  have  been 
given  of  these  phrases,  they  ap^iear  to  amount  only  to 
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HdSf  that  the  one  is  the  neeessity  of  mattoTf  the  other^ 
the  neeessity  of  mind.  The  eonsequencefl  of  the  doctrine 
(on  the  merit  and  demerit  of  virtue  and  vieOf  seem  not  to 
have  been,  eteai-ly  at  least,  gnarded  against  by  the  friends 
•f  die  latter  phnseology.  If  by  moral  necessity  were 
intended  to  be  expressed  the  extreme  difficulty  of  chang- 
ing, or  correcting  old  and  inveterate  habits,  we  could 
admit  it  as  a  Justifiable  figure  of  speech.  But  if  it  be 
meant  to  indicate  a  real  necessity,  in  vicious  men  of  ,  * 
acting  immorally,  resulting  from  a  depraved  disposition 
of  the  heart,  which  is  natural,  constitutional,  incurable, 
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I  see  n^^ow  the  term,  so  circumstanced,  at  all  relieves 
the  consequences,  as  to  the  accountability  or  guilt  of  the 
agent,  imputable  to  die  principle  of  physical  necessity. 
To  say  that  the  course  of  immoral  action  being  volun- 
tary, is  therefore  criminal,  is  merely  an  abuse  of  words, 
when  the  will  itself,  in  the  language  of  these  writers,  is 
infused  by  the  author  of  our  being;  at  best,  is  the  neces- 
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sary  result  of  the  moral  constitution  of  man.* 

*  It  will  be  easilf  perceived  that,  in  these  reflections,  there 
is  an  oblique  reference  to  the  extravagant,  not  to  saj  atheistrcal 
tenets  of  some  metaphfsical  divines.  I  mean  not,  however,  to 
enter  into  any  religious  discussion.  The  depravity  of  human 
nature,  which  the  scriptures  teach,  and  which  experience 
proves,  I  am  very  hr  from  denying,  but  would  strenuously 
assert  But  can  any  moral  necesuty  be  attached  to  man's  con- 
dition of  depravityi  which  was  not  attached  to  his  origbal 
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The  oontroTersies  coneeming  liberty  and  necessity 
haye  been  extended  to  so  great  a  lengthy  that  it  would  bo 
impossible^  in  a  course  of  lectures  like  the  present^  to 
give  even  a  concise  abridgement  which  would  be  intd- 
ligible,  and  satisfactory^  of  the  various  reasonings  which 
have  been  held  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  They  havof 
besides^  been  so  mingled  with  the  doctrines  of  religiooj 
eonverting  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  into  a  system  of 
abstruse  metaphysiesy  that  it  is  become  almost  dangerous 
to  touch  a  subject  on  which  each  party  claims  a  merit 
for  detecting  a  latent  heterodoxy  under  the  most  guarded 
and  philosophic  expression   of  truth*    We  qfltpfl  ^^9 
moreover^  speculations  so  bold^  and  hear  a  lan^iage  so 
presumptuous,  with  regard  to  the  power^  liberty  and 
prescience  of  the  Deity,  as  are  sufficient  to  deter  us  from 
a  subject,  simple  and  obvious  in  itself,  but  puzzled  by  a 
vain  philosophy,  and  no  less  vain  theology,  in  whieh  men^ 
in  proportion  to  their  ignorance,  affect  to  be  aoquainted 
with  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  the  divine  nature^  and 
the  way  in  which  infinite  wisdom  is  present  vrith  the 
human  will- 
state  of  innocence  and  perfection  ?  Or  do  these  writers  forget 
their  own  principle  that  man  has  been  placed  in  a  new  state  of 
trial,  under  a  dispensation  of  grace  ?  But  can  any  trial  be  im- 
posed on  a  subject  bound  under  the  chains  of  an  invincibie  ne- 
cessity, though  softened  under  the  deceptive  name  oim&nUf 
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All  that  I  propose  upon  the  subject  is  to  state  in  a  few 
plain  propositions^  and  in  as  clear  and  comprehensive 
a  manner  as  I  am  able^  as  far  as  human  duty  is  con* 
eerned,  what  I  coneeiye  to  be  the  truth  upon  this  ques- 
tiouy  which  has  been  rendered  obscure  only,  in  conse- 
<|uenee  of  too  much  subtlety. 

Andy  in  the  first  place,  it  is  of  importance  to  correct 
an  error  in  language,  which  has  probably  contributed,  in 
some  measure,  to  involve  the  question  of  Uberty  and 
necessity  in  that  obscurity  with  which  it  has  been  so 
remarkably  surrounded. — The  freedom  of  the  wilU  is  a 
phrase  which  has  been  familiarly  employed  by  all  parties, 
and  the  propriety  of  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
questioned  by  any.  But  volition  being  only  an  act  of  the 
mind,  liberty  cannot  be  so  properly  predicated  of  it,  as  of 
the  mind  which  exercises  that  act.— -When  we  speak  of 
liberty,  or  necessity,  as  predicable  of  the  will,  there  are 
only  two  forms  of  discourse  which  the  advocates  of  the 
respective  sides  of  this  question  employ ; — ^the  one,  tliat 
the  will  determines  itself  ;—4:hc  other,  tliat  it  is  solely 
determined  by  motives, — ^both  equally  unphilosophical 
and  false. 

If  we  ask  how  the  will  forms  any  determination  ?  If 
the  question  is  not  an  absurdity,  because  the  will  is  itself 

the  determination  of  the  mind,  we  would  .be  obliged  to 
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MBtmer  bj  aa  idendeal  propoatioB*  thai  it  is  bj  aa  actiff 
f  olition.  If  then  vc  admit  that  the  wiildetrnaiiies  lUeU^ 
it  eaa  onlj  be,  if  the  phrase  hare  aoj  mcaiiioi^,  bjr  a  pR- 
▼ioo*  aet  of  Tolitioa.  And  if  we  eoquin  br  what  is  thia 
aet  delermioed  ?  we  most  ia  the  same  manoer  answer,  by 
one  hilll  prior — whJeh  would  lead  ns  through  an  infinita 
Mfief  of  volitions  to  determine  one  free  act« 

It,  with  the  other  seet  of  philosopherSf  we  admit  thai 
the  will  is  solely  determined  bj  motiveSf  there  is  no  araid- 
ing  the  consequence  tliat  we  are  not  free ;  but  thai  all  aar 
actions  are  necessarily  subject  to  the  direction  and  eaa- 
trol  of  that  power,  whatever  it  is,  which  orders  Iha  train 
of  events,  tliat  is,  the  succession  of  motives^  in  An  wMiA 
of  which  we  are  placed.  The  will  not  having  aaj  power 
of  deliberating,  or  suspending  its  own  aetions»  if  there  is 
no  controlling  power  in  the  mind,  it  must,  like  the  magi- 
netic  needle,  be  subject  to  the  minutest  force  impresaedp 
or  the  minutest  excess  of  force  between  two  opposite  mo- 
tives*  On  this  supposition,  the  will,  in  all  the  ordinary 
train  of  life,  pressed  on  every  side,  by  motives  of  diflbrent 
degrees  of  strength,  ought  to  be  found  in  a  continual  Ti* 
bratory  state,  till  some  one,  more  powerful  than  the  restf 
i!x(*ft  its  (.'hoice,  or  till  it  is  disposed  to  settle  on  the  lasf^ 
wlii<!li  liappcMis,  at  any  moment,  to  be  within  its  view. 
If  the  Mill,  which  has  no  power  of  deliberating,  but  solely 
of  acting,  is  dctermiui'd  cntii*ely  by  motives^  it  must  be 
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merely  the  yictim  of  eyents,  or  the  slave  of  inelinatioiii 
appetite^  or  passion^  as  it  arises. 

TVe  shaU^  perhaps,  arrire  at  elearer  ideas  upon  this 
subject,  and  approach  nearer  the  truth,  by  rejecting  the 
phraseology  of  both  parties,  and,  instead  of  admitting  the 
hypothesis,  either  that  the  will  determines  itself,  or  that 
it  is  determined  by  the  last  or  strongest  motive  in  the 
mind,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  upon  this  question, 
that  the  mind  alone  determines  the  acts  of  the  will,  as  it 
does  all  its  other  operations. 

If  it  be  asked  what  advantage  is  gained  by  this  change 
in  the  language  usually  employed  upon  this  subject  ?  For 
if  it  be  admitted  as  a  principle  that  the  mind  determines 
the  will,  must  it  not  be  by  a  previous  act  of  volition,  in- 
volving a  similar  absurdity  to  that  which  we  have  just 
rejected  ?  I  answer,  by  no  means. — ^Although  the  mind 
determines  all  our  other  voluntary  operations  by  the 
agency  of  the  will ;  yet  it  does  not  thus  determine  the  acts 
of  the  will.  An  act  of  the  wiU  is  the  determination  of  the 
mind  with  regard  to  some  otber  object;  not  with  regard 
to  itself.  The  volitions  of  the  mind  are  the  effect  of  its 
own  internal  enei^,  not  by  a  previous  volition,  but  by  an 
original,  innate  power  over  its  own  actions,  of  which 
every  man  who  reflects  ujion  himself  is  conscious,  but 
which,  like  all  the  other  primary  perceptions,  and  opera- 


tions  of  our  nature,  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps  not  poBBibl^  tm 
expiTss  in  words,  except  by  identical  propositions. 

But  if  the  inind  is  determined  in  its  volitions  by  the  in- 
fluence of  motives,  will  not  the  same  consequences  fblloil 
as  have  been  shewn  to  result  from  the  determination  or  ilia 
will  by  tlie  same  means  ?  The  will  being  merely  an   ac^ 
without  the  power  of  deliberation  or  i-esistance,  must  im- 
plicitly obey,  according  to  its  nature,  the  power  inrhieh 
governs  it.  But  the  soul  being  endowed  with  the  faeulty 
of  deliberating,  judging,  comparing,  and  estimatin|»  mo- 
tives before  it  acts,  demonstrates  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power  the  freedom  of  its  actions.  If  motive  neeessarily 
govern  the  mind,  then  the  present  motive  at  each  instant^ 
when  there  is  none  stronger  to  counterbalance  it,  oif  that 
among  several  motives  which  has  any  surplus  of  strength 
above  its  antagonists,  must  immediately,  and  antecedently 
to  all  deliberation,  determine  its  action.   But  the  exercise 
of  its  deliberative  powers  affords  sufficient  proof,  thai  it 
still  possesses  the  faculty  of  commanding  its  o^rn  actions. 
True  it  is,  the  mind  seldom  or  never  acts  without  some 
present  motive,  that  is,  without  some  end  in  view  at  the 
time,  although  Dr  Reid  has  rendered  it  probable  thatyon 
many  occasions,  it  forms  determinations  without  motive^ 
by  the  immediate  energy  of  its  own  self-control ;  yet  no 
one  motive,  nor  any  assemblage  of  motives,  has  power  to 
compel  it  to  act  in  this  or  that  particular  direction.  We 
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still  deliberatof  eompare,  judge,  reason,  eonceming 
their  respeetive  value,  and  the  degree  of  influenee  vhich 
they  ought  to  possess.  And  when,  at  length,  we  yield  to 
the  influence  of  any  one,  we  feel  that  we  yield  it  a  free 
homage  ;  we  can  resist  it ;  we  are  sensible  of  a  power  to 
Ibllow  the  leading  or  impulse  of  any  other  motive  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  mind  ;  or  even  of  any  which, 
though  not  present,  we  can  call  up  at  pleasure.  Thus, 
though  always  situated  in  the  midst  of  various  motives, 
addressed  to  the  principles  of  appetite,  affection,  passion^ 
duty,  prudence,  interest,  pleasui^e,  yet  are  we  always  able 
to  judge  among  them  with  freedom,  and  to  admit  or  reject 
them  at  pleasure.  The  mind  is  placed  as  a  judge  listening 
to  the  pleas  of  difierent  advocates,  and  when  he  has  heard 
them,  deciding  with  magisterial  authority  between  them. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  influence,  then,  do  motives 
possess  over  the  determinations  of  the  mind? — Only  a 
moral  and  persuasive  influence.  Inclination,  or  duty 
present,  on  one  side,  or  on  the  other,  their  respective 
claims,  which  are,  in  no  case  irresistible,  unless  we  may, 
in  some  instance,  except  the  effects  of  violent  passion,  or 
of  inveterate  habit,  when  the  mind  contemplates,  weighs 
them,  and  on  the  result  forms  its  resolution;  a  resolution 
which  on  all  the  common  occasions  of  life,  it  forms  with 
promptness ;  on  others,  with  more  deliberation ;  but  on 
all  with  perfect  freedom.— ^Some  writers^  among  whom 
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we  may  name  with  distinction  Priestly^  and 
represent  human  nature,  even  in  the  exercise  of  its 
moral  and  rational  powers,  as  so  entirely  mechanicaly 
that  in  the  whole  process  of  reasoning,  no  less  than  in 
the  decisions  of  the  will,  it  is  subject  to  the  certain^ 
though  unconscious  oontrol  of  necessity.  The  language 
of  others  seems  to  admit  of  freedom  in  the  exercise   of 
our  powers,  of  deliberation  and  judgment,  but^  when  the 
decision  of  Uie  mind  is  made  up,  that  is,  when  the  motiYC 
is  completely  formed,  then  the  correspondent  act  of  the 
will  must  necessarily  ensue*  They  compare  the  will  to 
a  balance  in  which  the  least  prcpondei*ance  of  weight 
must  turn  the  scale.   And,  if  it  were  possible  that  motiTes 
perfectly  equal  in  all  respects,  could  be  thrown  into  iCf 
then  it  must  be  suspended  in  total  inaction,  like  the 
Bchool-men*s  ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay.— -All  this 
subtlety  of  i*easoning  and  deduction,  I  am  persuaded,  is 
contrary  to  experience,  and  to  our  natural  feelings  of 
liberty,   lliis,  indeed,  is  not  denied  by  many  of  the  most 
strenuous   advocates    of  the   necessitarian  philosophy; 
though,  like  lordKaims,  they  say,  the  sense  of  liberty  is 
only  a  delusive  feeling,  implanted  by  the  Author  of  nature, 
more  eftectually  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  our  own 
moral  machinerv\ 

In  the  discussion  of  every  subject,  we  should  endeavor 
to  fix,  in  the  beginning,  some  clear  and  determinate 
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principles,  that  may  lay  a  firm  foundation  on  which  our 
reasonings,  and  conelusions  may  rest.  Our  present  sub- 
ject, although  it  has  been  much  embarrassed  by  errone- 
ous hypothesis,  and  by  subtle  and  abstruse  speculations, 
aSbrds  some  elementary  propositions  as  precise  and  clear 
as  those  of  any  metaphysical  question  whatcTcr.  A  few 
of  these  you  will  permit  me  here  to  state,  giving  them 
a  very  brief  illustration,  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go 
into  an  extensive  investigation  of  this  much-agitated 
question,  but  only  to  open  such  an  introduction  to  it  as 
may  assist  your  future  enquiries.* 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  acknowledged  that,  in  the  vari- 
ous operations  of  the  mind  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
will  is  concerned,  we  are  usually  sensible  of  die  solicita- 
tion of  some  motive  more  gentle,  or  more  powerful;  that 
is,  in  every  thing  that  we  do,  we  have  commonly  some 
end  in  view, — the  gratification  of  some  propensity,  or 
affection,— the  indulgence  of  some  inclination, — or  obe- 
dience to  some  dictate  of  reason  or  of  conscience. 

In  the  next  place,  although  these  motives  prompt  to 
action,  and,  in  many  cases,  direct  the  tenor  of  our 
actions,  yet  do  we  never  perceive  that  they  impose  upon 

*■  Those  who  have  leisure  to  enter  profoundly  into  the  ques- 
tion, may  consult  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Locke,  Hartley,  Helvetius, 
Priestly,  Kairos,  President  Edwards,  and  Dr  Reid  of  Glasgow. 


the  mind  any  nttMtWj  conatndnt  1b  acting.  TUa  Is  t 
mbjeet  on  which  etperienoe  muat  be  the  >ole  test  itf  truth. 
Ko  specnlatire  or  abstracted  deducUona  of  reasoning, 
■honld  ever  be  permitted  to  eatablish  a  eonclusion  in  op- 
position to  the  limple  and  obrious  pereeptions  of  our  own 
OMiflGiouaneHB,  For  whatever  be  the  aetion  to  whieh  we 
are  solieited,  and  by  whatever  strength  of  motive  we  are 
drawn,  we  ilnd*  unlesi  it  be  in  some  paroxysms  of  violent 
passion,  that  we  are  able  to  suspend  aetlng ;  we  can  act 
In  a  manner  directly  contrary  to  the  attrootion  of  the  pri- 
mary motive. — It  has  been  objeeted  to  the  argument  whieh 
we  would  derive  in  favor  of  liberty  from  the  power  of  sus- 
pending or  altering  any  of  our  actions,  that  it  does  not  in 
the  least  impair  the  principle  of  necessiQr ;  for  the  new 
aet  is  the  effect  of  some  new  motive,  if  it  were  only  to 
make  an  experiment  of  our  own  power,  which  now  in  its 
turn  possesses  the  necessitating  induencc^^I  answer,  that 
if  the  motive  to  this  suspending  act,  were  to  make  trial 
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power  of  suspensioii  or  of  change  which  we  always  feel 
that  we  possess,  wheneyer  we  please  to  exert  it,  is  a  de- 
cisiye  proof  that  the  mind,  in  acting,  is  not  subject  to  the 
constraints  of  necessity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfectly 
free  in  yielding  to  the  persuasive  influence  of  any  motiye. 

In  the  third  place,  the  ndnd  has  the  power  of  beginning 
action,  or  exerting  the  acts  of  its  will  by  its  own  intrinsic 
energy.  Surrounded  by  an  infinite  yariety  of  motiyes  in 
the  structure  of  the  world,  in  the  state  of  society,  and  in 
the  propensities,  dispositions,  and  inclinations  of  our  own 
nature,  it  has  power  to  chuse  among  them  at  pleasure ;  it 
can  eyen  change,  at  the  slightest  command  of  its  will,  the 
train  of  motives  which  it  will  at  any  time  sufier  to  be  pre- 
sent to  its  yiew.  All  this  it  does  by  its  own  inherent  self- 
command.  Motives  may  incite  and  awake  the  mind  into 
action  ;  but  they  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  mind. 
And  this  control  it  exercises,  not,  as  I  have  before  said, 
by  any  previous  act  of  volition,  but  by  that  internal  ener- 
gy and  power  which  the  mind  possesses  over  the  will ;  of 
which  every  man  who  reflects  upon  himself  must  be  con- 
scious, but  which  he  cannot  in  any  other  wuy  explain  but 
by  referring  to  that  common  feeling  of  human  nature. 
After  taking  a  survey  of  the  motives  before  it,  and  con- 
templating them  as  far  as  it  deems  necessary  to  formmg 
a  decision,  it  resolves :  that  resolution  is  its  will ;  in  which 
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it  aets  like  a  master  who  has  power  to  resolve  in  diflbrent 
ways,  eoneemiog  the  oljeets  of  its  ehoiee^  not  like  a  dare 
who  is  eonstrained  to  resolve  only  in  one  way. . 


The  power  of  beginning;  aetion  without  being  itself  im- 
pelled by  any  extraneous  impulse^  is  one  of  the  principal 
distinetions  between  spirit  and  matter.  Matter^  that  ia 
impelled  by  other  matteri  reeeives  an  impetus  aeeordiog 
to  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  foree  with  whieh  it  is 
impressed.  And  without  the  impression  of  some  external 
force  it  is  inert.  But  mind  is  essentially  aetire ;  it  is  ca- 
pable of  beginning  motion^  and  of  eommunieating  motion 
to  other  things^  antecedently  to  the  action  of  any  anteriw 
force  upon  it.  Otherwise  how  sliall  we  account  fi»r  all  the 
motions  of  the  universe  ?  liow  account  for  oreation  itself  Z 
For  we  cannot  surely  be  under  the  necessity  here  of  eom- 
bating  the  atheistical  absurdity  of  fate,  and  making  all 
existence  depend  upon  an  abstract  and  unintelligible  idea. 
The  Infinite  and  Eternal  Mind,  the  author  oiuH  power 
and  wisdom,  has  given  existence  and  motion  to  all  things 
by  that  intrinsic  power  which  mind  possesses  over  matter, 
and  over  its  own  movements.   He  could  not  or%inaIly 
have  been  moved  by  any  consideration^  extraneoua  to 
himself.  If  motive  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity»  the  mo- 
tive, the  power,  and  the  wisdom  in  him  must  have  been 
simultaneous  and  co-eternal  with  his  existence;  or  if  we 
can  conceive  of  any  order  in  the  divine  mind,  power,  and 


^risdoniy  must  hare  been  prior  to  vkj  system  of  motiTei 
that  eould  arise  out  of  the  airangement  of  the  miiyerse  ; 
for  that  arrangement^  and  ereiy  motive  of  action  resnUing 
from  itf  mast  have  first  been  eoneeiredf  and  reeeited  eflbet 
from  him.  He  was  self-determined  by  his  own  sovereign 
power  and  wisdom^  eoneeiring  most  freely  the  sy  stem^  to 
which  he  freely  gave  existence.  To  say^  with  Leibnitz^ 
that  there  was  a  best  in  the  plan  and  idea  of  the  universe 
antecedent  to  the  act  of  the  Creatorf  which  of  necessity 
his  infinite  power  converted  into  fiioty  seems  certainly  a 
Tcry  unfounded  principle.  Much  more  consistent  it  is 
with  our  apprehensions  of  the  wisdom^  powers  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  Deityf  to  believe  that  he  could  have  conceived 
an  infinite  variety  of  systems,  any  of  which  should  have 
been  equal  in  its  structure  to  that  which  he  has  formed ; 
but,  in  his  sovereign  pleasure,  he  gave  effect  only  to  that 
which  exists.  No  antecedent  motive  in  the  state  of  the 
universe  influenced  his  action.  He  created  all  motives  ; 
and  in  its  conformationf  and  arrangementf  only  gave  ex- 
istence  to  his  own  idea.  As  an  inherent  self-determining 
power  is  essential  to  the  infinite  mind  I^  which  he  coa^ 
trols  all  the  movements  of  the  universe;  so  has  he  given 
to  man  to  possess  an  image  of  that  power,  in  the  control 
that  he  eiyoys  over  his  own  will  and  over  all  the  actions 
of  his  mind^  as  well  as  of  his  body. 


Im  all  disqniiiitiiHiB  eonoemingthe  iriD,  itongfai  pe>lii|w 
to  be  laid  down  as  a  primary  principle*  than  which  tliere 
ean  be  no  axioni  in  Hieace  mors  evident*  that  tlie  mind  it 
perfeollj'  free  ia  her  ToUtioas.  It  ilandi  on  the  samn 
footiag  with  the  clearest  testimoniei  of  sense  and  con- 
teionsnesa.  This,  indeed*  is  coniessed  by  some  of  the  most 
fltreouoDs  advocates  of  necessity;  although  in  order  to 
Itfeserve  their  theory  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  that  it 
IB  a  delusive  feeling.  They  lay  it  dovn  as  a  maxim  that 
the  human  mind  oats  and  can  act  only  in  consequence  of 
motives ;  whence*  as  they  conceive*  results  this  necessary 
consequence,  that  it  must  be  determined  by  the  strongest 
motive,  or  at  least  by  the  last  motive  immediately  present 
to  its  view  before  acting.  'Whence  arises  this  ulterior 
consequenee,  that,  the  tnun  and  order  of  motives  being 
arranged  by  another  power  than  man's*  liis  mind*  in  all 
its  acts,  is  sutijeeted  to  the  law  of  an  unperious  neeessi^t 
over  which  it  can  have  no  control. 
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aions  into  pniotio&l  life.  The  inyineible  feelings  of 
liberty)  erery  moment  stand  in  the  imy  of  their  uncom- 
fortable speculations.  Not  a  few  of  these  hardy  philoso- 
phersf  howeyerf  like  the  Frenoh  HelvetiuBy  and  the 
British  EaimSf  boldly  avow  the  moral  results  of  their 
system)  and  declare  virtue  and  vice  to  be  only  names 
invented  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  society.  If  the 
existeneCf  or  the  happiness  of  society  depends  so  much 
upon  these  nameS)  there  can  hardly  be  conceived)  one 
would  think)  a  stronger  argument  for  the  reality  of 
the  things.  But  if  we  degrade  a  consciousness  so  clear 
and  determinate  into  a  deceitful  feeling)  by  what  criteri- 
on shall  we  admit  any  principle  of  science  to  the  ranlL  of 
an  axiomatic  or  first  truth  ?  Is  there  any  proposition)  or 
even  any  perception  of  sensCf  more  clear)  or  more 
irresistibly  convincing  than  thiS)  that  we  are  firee  in 
acting?  The  clear  and  ultimate  perceptions  of  nature  are 
the  foundations  of  all  truth  and  eertainty  in  reasoning. 

Before  I  conclude  my  reflections  on  this  question)  I 
must  observe  that  liberty)  as  a  principle  of  moral  action) 
has  a  much  more  extensive  power  than  merely  controlling 
our  general  conduct  within  a  certain  sphere)  according 
to  our  present  inclinations  and  dispositions.  It  extends 
to  the  power  of  resisting  our  inclinations)  of  correcting 
any  habits  of  thinldng  and  acting  which  may  be  in  qipo- 
sition  to  our  duty,  interest^  or  pleasure ;  and  in  a  word^ 
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our  moral  dispositions.  Of  thb  we  need  im 
other  proof  than  the  obvious  effeets  of  moral  eulCore* 
The  most  ignorant  mind  may  become  enli^tenedy  tlM 
most  rude  and  uncultivated  taste  refined,  and  the  moat 
vicious  disposition  reformed.  And  this  eflect  we    set 
produced  simplj  bv  presenting  clear  ideasy  and  distinet 
examples  of  virtue^  and  of  taste  before  it;  and  by  illumi- 
nating  and  directing  it  in  the  free  and  proper  exercise  of 
its  natural  faculties  and  powers.  It  is  true^  when  maj 
violent  passion  has  seized,  or  any  inveterate  prejodieef 
or  habit y  has  in  a  manner  incorporated  itself  vrith  the 
soul»  it  becomes  extremely  difficult,  and,  in  some  easesy 
almost  impossible  to  effect  a  favorable  change*  But  ihb 
ideas  of  difficulty,  and  of  necessity,  are  totally  distnet. 
And  surely  the  increasing  strength  of  all  moral  habits 
arising  from  time,  and  by  indulgence,  eonfbrmaUy  to 
universal  experience,  is  an  argument  against  the  blal- 
ists;  unless  they  vrill  imagine  a  useless  distinetioa  of 
grades  in  necessity,  where  every  grade  is  uneontroUaUo 
perdition. 

An  argument  is  sometimes  employed  on  this  sabjck^t 
which  would  operate  against  all  power  of  moral  vefona 
in  vicious  men,  unless  tliere  be  presupposed  in  then  a 
mii*aculou8  cliange,  that  is,  a  change  wholly  ind^endent 
on  all  natural  means  of  instruction  and  cultivation  in  the 
moi*al  dispositions  of  the  heart.  Without  such  a  ehaage^ 
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it  h  asserted,  in  which,  however,  the  will  of  the  agent 
eannot  have  any  concern  but  that  of  a  passive  subjcctf 
no  moral  motive  can  have  effect  in  producing  the  habits 
and  principles  of  virtue*  A  man  of  depraved  affections, 
it  is  said,  is  blind  to  the  proper  beauty  of  virtue ;  and 
has,  moreover,  an  aversion  to  the  purity  of  its  senti- 
ments, and  to  the  restraints  which  it  imposes  on  his 
inclinations.  On  both  these  grounds,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  want  of  discernment  of  tlie  excellence  of 
virtue,  which  will  hinder  the  effect  of  any  motive  di*awn 
from  that  source  ^  and,  in  the  next  place,  aversion  from 
its  restraints,  and  from  the  purity  of  its  sentiments,  he 
will  be  hostile  to  eveiy  virtuous  reform,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  true  viftue,  as  long  as  he  is  left  merely  to 
the  action  of  his  own  natural  powers.— -This  is  a  mistaken 
view  of  human  nature.  There  are  principles  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  man,  which  lead  even  the  vicious  to 
understand,  and  approve  a  degree  of  virtue  beyond  their 
own  present  attainments,  and  enable  then  to  perceive*  at 
least,  some  faint  and  dawning  rays  of  its  beauty  and 
excellency  through  the  mists  of  their  passions,  befoi*e 
they  are  enamored  of  its  perfection.  Ilercy  tlien*  we 
behold  a  vantage  ground,  in  advance  of  their  actual  state 
•f  morals,  on  which  moral  culture,  reason  and  reflection 
can  take  hold  to  carry  forwai'd  to  an  ulterior  point*  tlieir 
improvements  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  And  as  these 
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improvements  proceed,  the  same  means  of  assisting^  their 
progress  continually  adranee  before  them. 

In  this  process  of  the  mind  there  is  a  striking  analogj 
between  the  cultivation  of  morals  and  of  taste.    T^he  un- 
cultivated mind  is  bh'nd  to  the  finer  and  more  delicate 
beauties  of  taste,  as  the  immoral  heart  is  to  the  excellen* 
cics  of  virtue.   It  prefers  a  ruder  and  coarser  executioD 
in  all  the  works  of  art ;  because  it  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
understand  and  relish  those  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
order.   Still,  however,  there  are  principles  in  the  rudest 
mind  which  give  a  perception  of  beauty  and  elegance^  in 
examples  properly  placed  before  it,  always  in  advanee  of 
its  own  present  state  of  improvement,  and  its  pveient 
powers  of  execution  in  the  liberal  arts.  And  in  these 
principles  we  discern  the  means  of  still  further  improve- 
ments. These  reflections  exliibit  a  proof  of  the  moral 
freedom  of  man,  and  of  power  over  his  own  aotions^  to 
fulfil  his  duties,  and,  notwithstanding  his  present  imper- 
fections, to  advance  in  the  career  of  moral  and  mental 
cultivation,  tliat  ought  to  be  very  consoling  to  human 
nature.   If  well  founded,  they  overturn  the  foundation  of 
all  the  gloomy  speculations  ofnecessity  and  fatalism. 
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Jlppendix  to  the  ±Sth  Leehare. 

Although  I  rely  with  eonfidence  on  the  practical  rea* 
fonings  which  establish  the  freedom  of  hnman  action,  and 
would  by  all  means  aroid  placing  speculation  on  any  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  fact,  and  the  practical  feelings  of 
nature,  there  is  one  speculative  argument  for  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  drawn  from  divine  prescience  which  it  may 
be  proper  not  wholly  to  omit«F-*The  knowledge  of  future 
events,  it  is  said,  can  be  founded  only  on  the  certain  con- 
nexion of  causes  with  their  effects ;  and  this  certainty,  it 
is  further  added,  can  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 
necessary  operation  and  influence  of  the  cause.  Any  eon- 
tingeney  in  the  event,  which  they  suppose  to  be  an  una- 
voidable consequence  of  the  liberty  of  moral  aetioUf  re- 
moves the  sole  ground  on  which  ^resoienoe  can  rest* 

How  presumptuously  will  weak  man  speak  of  the  in- 
comprehensible nature  and  operations  of  the  Deity,  as  if 
there  could  be  any  resemblanee  between  the  knowledge 
and  action  of  the  divine  mind,  and  that  of  any  of  his  crea- 
tures !  Can  we  suppose  that  he  reasons,  like  man ;  that 
he  depends  for  his  knowledge  of  future  events  on  the  con- 
catenation of  causes  with  effects,  of  premises  with  their 
conclusion ;  and  is  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  progressive 
step  of  mortals,  along  Iiis  chain  of  inferences  ? — While 

we  reject  this  unworthy  conception  of  the  Infinite^  and 

pp 
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Eteraal,  Mind)  it  becomes  as,  on  the  other  hand,  rere- 
rently  to  briieTe  that  he  is  always  present  to  every  mo- 
ment of  duradon,  to  every  point  of  infinite  space :  and  that 
his  knowledge,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  train  of  inductiouy 
is  immediate,  intuitive,  and  from  eternity,  ever  present 
with  the  future  as  with  the  past,  with  the  freest  action 
as  with  the  most  necessary  event* 

These  philosophers  repeat  the  assertion,  tliat  choieey 
or  volition,  without  the  necessary  determination  of  motive, 
is  mere  caprice,  or  the  uncertainty  of  pure  accident*   It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  the  cause  of  a  viiluous  act,  which 
must  always  arise  from  good  motives ;  nor  can  it  be  an 
object  of  knowledge  to  any  being.   I  answer  that  the  per- 
suasive inflnence  which  we  attribute  to  motives  relievet 
the  principle  from  both  these  consequences.  The  per- 
suasion of  right  motives  is  the  only  ground  of  virtue; 
which  would  be  destroyed  by  necessity.  The  same  influ- 
ence would  be  an  ample  ground  of  certainty  to  a  mind 
which  like  that  of  the  Deity  should  be  able  accurately  to 
estimate  the  minutest  relations  of  motives  to  the  tempersf, 
characters,  and  circumstances  of  men.  A  familhu*  ex- 
ample though  derived  from  our  imperfect  foresight,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  conclusion.   When  we  thoroughly 
know  the  dispositions  of  our  children,  or  our  intimate 
friends,  although   they  sometimes  disappoint  the  antici- 
pations which  we  frame  of  their  actions,  yet,  in  geneni 


we  caii»  without  much  hazard  of  mistake^  predict^  in 
given  situations^  what  conduct  they  wiU  hold  f— not 
surely  from  any  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the 
necessary  connexion  of  motiyes  with  their  ends,  for  they 
frequently  disappoint  us^  but  from  our  acquaintance^ 
generally,  with  the  persuasive  influence  of  such  motiveSf 
on  such  dispositions.  And  there  are  many  occasions  on 
which  we  can  rely  with  confidence  on  that  moral  cer- 
tainty which  is  the  result  of  the  free  operation  of  moral 
causes. 

WerCf  then,  the  prescience  of  the  Divine  Mindf  who 
knows  the  minutest  movements  of  the  human  heartt  the 
slightest  and  most  complicated  influences  of  the  infinitely 
various  motives  that  address  it,  governed  like  that  of 
maUf  by  reasonings,  inferences,  or  experience,  how  in- 
fallible might  be  his  assurance,  although  not  built  upon 
the  laws  of  necessity,  but  guided  only  by  his  perfeet 
knowledge  of  their  moral  and  persuasive  powers? — ^But^ 
as  I  have  already  saidr— away  with  such  unworthy  con- 
ceptions  and  reasonings  concerning  the  Infinite,  Eternal^ 
Omnipresent  Mind! — All  knowledge  with  him  is  in- 
tuition. It  is  connate  with  his  existence.  All  eternityr^ 
the  future,  as  well  as  the  past,  is  ever  present  to  his  im- 
mediate view. 


LECTIIBE  XET. 
CMTTBirrs. 

Of  itf  iuUure-~itt  olgect8-~iU  extent — Us  end. 

THE  next  of  the  ooDBtituent  prineiples  of  hamui  nft- 
ton  of  vhloh  I  mean  to  treat,  uid  tliat  whioh  holds  the 
■HMt  immediale  relation  to  practical  rirtue,  i*  the  moral 
Cuulty  ;  or,  aa  Dr  HuteheMn*  and  lord  Shaftesbury,  have 
denominated  it,  the  moral  Benie.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
•f  internal  senses*  and  has  this  property  in  common  irith 
others  of  that  ehus,  that  it  imparts  primaiy  and  ultimate 
ideas  on  the  peculiar  tnlfjeot  it  was  destined  to  enli^tn, 
irhieh  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  process  of  reasoning, 
r  by  any  other  gense,  or  power  of  our  nature.    The 
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tft  a  eertain  role.  But^  in  moml  eondact,  besides  the  ooft* 
fbrmity  of  an  action  to  a  rukor  preeeription  of  la^»  right 
implies  its  iatrinsie  and  essential  rectitude,  as  seen  and 
appvoved  by  tfae  lieart,  or  moral  faoaUrf,  when  no  idea  of 
die  control,  or  authority  of  law  is  taken  into  view  at  thio 
timcb 

This  sense  is  as  much  the  natural  and  the  only  organ, 
(if  that  term  may  be  applied  to  any  of  our  principles  of 
internal  sensation)  ot  the  ideas  of  duty  and  of  right,  and 
their  contraries,  as  the  eye  is  of  those  of  color,  or  the  ear 
of  sound.  If  we  were  Toid  of  this  sense  of  morality,  wo 
might  have  from  other  principles  in  our  nature,  ideas  of 
reasonableness,  propriety,  beauty,  gracefulness  in  human 
actions ;  but  of  merit  and  demerit,  of  moral  excellences 
or  of  guilt,  we  could  have  had  no  adequate  conception* 

In  treating  this  subject,  I  shall  consider  the  nature  of 
this  facultyr— -the  objects  of  its  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation,— ^the  extent  of  its  influence,  or  how  far  it  is  a  uni- 
versal and  independent  test  of  the  morality  of  actionsr— 
and  finally,  the  end  for  which  it  ajqiears  to  have  been  im- 
planted in  human  nature.  After  which  I  shall  take  notioo 
of  some  objections  that  have  been  made  to  considering  i^ 
as  a  distinct  power  of  the  mind. 

The  nature  of  the  faculty  is  to  be  learned  from  the  ni^ 
ture  of  the  ideas  witii  which  it  furnishes  the  mind.  The/ 
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are  all  of  that  class  which  relates  to  duty  and  oUigatioVf 
to  moral  rectitude  and  worthy  or  their  contraries.  When 
1  am  conscious  of  having  done  what  I  ought,  when  I  ap- 
prove myself  for  having  faithfully  fulfilled  a  duty;  or,  cm 
the  other  hand,  when  I  perceive  that  I  am  culpable,  or 
feel  the  sentiment  of  compunction  for  some  omission  or 
^  transgression  of  a  moral  law ;  these  are  ideas  imparted 

only  by  that  faculty  of  which  we  are  treating ;  this  is  a 
language  wlileh  it  alone  enables  us  to  understand.  TTie 
terms,  however,  beloQg  to  a  class  of  ideas,  different  from 
any  which  have  hiUierto  fallen  under  our  consideration; 
and  much  more  important  to  human  society. 

By  distinguisliing  accurately  the  objects  of  tfaislkenlty 
we  shall  arrive  at  more  precise  apprehensions  of  itanatnre. 

The  moral  law  of  the  universe  being  obviously  intended 
to  promote  the  good  of  (he  whole,  the  image  and  minister 
of  that  law  in  the  human  breast  is  conformed  in  its  die- 
tutes  to  that  great  design.  It  requires,  in  the  first  plnee, 
that  the  matter  and  form  of  the  action  be  oonformaUe  im 
the  principles  of  justice  and  utility ;  but,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  foundation  on  which  the  permanent  interests  of 
society  can  rest,  it  requires  especially  that  the  disposition 
and  intention  of  the  agent  be  upright,  sincere,  and  benevo- 
lent. The  moral  rectitude  or  virtue  of  an  action,  however, 
is  to  be  estimated  chiefly  fi-om  the  latter  considerationt 
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the  intention  ^prith  whieh  it  is  peTformed.  Hence  result 
certain  moral  maxims  which  are  universally  acknowl- 
edged ;  and  with  them  accord  the  uniyersal  and  calm  dic- 
tates of  the  moral  sense.  Forexamplcy  if  accidental  good 
or  evil  result  from  an  action  which  the  agent  did  not 
foresee  nor  intend,  neither  merit  nor  blame  is  justly  at- 
tached to  iif  unless  some  iU  consequence  have  heen  occa- 
sioned by  a  neglect  which  indicates  a  culpable  inattention 
to  the  duties  of  justice,  or  benevolence. — ^For  alike  reasoUf 
a  good  or  an  evil  intention  will  communicate  its  charac- 
ter of  merit,  or  of  guilt  to  an  action,  alUiough  unexpected, 
and  insurmountable  obstacles  should  have  prevented  the 
beneficent^  or  the  injurious  consequences  it  was  designed 
to  produce.  And,  on  similar  grounds,  hurtful  or  impru- 
dent actions  may  become  criminal  notwithstanding  the 
best  intentions,  if  men  have  not  previouslmemployed  due 
application  of  mind  to  acquire  requisite  information  on 
the  subject  of  their  duty.  But  if  after  having  faithfully 
exerted  in  this  investigation  aU  the  means  of  information 
in  their  power  they  still  find  themselves  obliged,  through 
ignorance,  or  unavoidable  prepossession,  to  embrace  an 
erroneous  conclusion,  an  excuse  for  the  error  of  the  un- 
derstanding, ought  to  be  found  in  the  integrity  of  the  heart 
According  to  the  apparent  claims  of  justice,  or  benevo- 
lence, the  moral  faculty  wUl  usually  give  a  right  decision. 
But  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  on  no  sulgects  is 


either  to  the  understandiiigf 
^jrf^  great  political  or  reli^ioui 
*s  have  been  assiduouBly  fo»- 
^^,^^fMM»  artfully  ID  flamed.   The  niagnitudt 
^    '*  ^^  j/c^  interests  supposed  to  be  involved 
^  .ct  ispoM  ^  fallacious  face  of  yirtue,  and  of 
m  detestable  crimes.  The  verdict  of  tliif 
:?  in  our  breasts  may  sometimes  be  surprized 
f.^  of  viee,  under  false  appearances  of  reotituda 
.tffue.  The  reason  of  this  will  hereafter  be  mors 
«.^ularly  explained,  when  I  come  to  consider  how  far 
c  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  universal  and  independent  arbiter 
of  the  morality  of  actions.  In  the  mean  time»  I  must 
observe  that,   although  uprightness  of  intention  form 
some  palliation  for  error  of  conduct,  yet  to  what  extent 
that  palliation^ught  to  be  admitted,  can  be  known  only 
to  him  who  judgeth  the  heart.   From  the  preceding  re- 
flections it  results  that  the  principal  objects  of  the  moral 
sense  are  the  dispositions  and  intentions  of  men,  and  the 
external  aetion  chiefly  as  indicative  of  these   inward 
principles. 

In  examining  the  nature  and  tendency  of  those  dis- 
positions which  are  the  objects  of  moral  approbation, 
tlicy  appear  to  be  all  of  that  class  which  more  or  less 
directly  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  A  fact 
whicli  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  soeial 
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taature  of  many  and  of  the  benignity  of  the  Creator  in 
placing  in  his  breast  the  law  of  happiness,  and  guarding 
it  by  the  itiost  powerf lii  sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  J^ 

In  estimating  more  particularly  the  degree  of  appro* 
batiottf  or  of  censure  due  to  particular  actions»  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  take  into  view  their  immediate  and  momen- 
tary effectSf  but  their  permanent  consequences; — ^the 
individual  good  or  ill  which  results  from  them,  but  their 
ditfusiye  influence;— not  the  benefit  or  injury  of  a  single 
aet  in  a  particular  case,  but  the  consequences  which 
would  arise  to  social  order  and  happiness  from  a  general 
preyalence  or  allowance  of  similar  acts.  There  may 
^  frequently  exist  particular  departures  from  yirtucy  or 
particular  infractions  of  its  just  and  necessary  rules» 
which  shall  hardly  be  thought  to  deserve  severe  repre- 
hension from  the  singleness  of  the  eflect.^-A  case  may 
easily  be  imagined  wherein  a  slight  aberration  from  the 
truth)  a  trivial  theft,  a  secret  amour,  by  which  no  person 
should  be  materially  injured,  and  society  should  not  sen- 
sibly suffer,  might  be  plausibly  palliated  to  a  man's  own 
heart  who  was  not  governed  by  pure  and  strict  principles 
of  virtue,  and  who  looked  no  farther  than  to  the  indi- 
vidual act.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  ground  on  which 
the  estimate  of  the  injuries  to  society,  and  the  criminali- 
ty of  these  acts  should  be  formed.  The  true  question  is. 
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— i¥hat  would  be  tho  consequences  to  the  public  morali 
if  such  actsy  and  such  a  rule  of  judging  concerning  ihemp 
were  to  be  admitted  as  general  laws  of  private  conduct? 
The  disorder  and  confusion  resulting  from  such   a  lax 
morality  would  be  sufficient  to  reprobate  it  in  tlie  Judg- 
ment of  every  man  who  is  capable  of  taking  just  and 
enlarged  views  of  the  interests  of  society.  To  a  man  of 
true  honor,  of  a  delicate  and  enlightened  moral  sense^  ao 
act  of  this  kind,  though  it  could  be  rendered  ever  so 
single    and    unconnected    with    general    consequences^ 
though  it  could  be  rendered  ever  so  safe,  and  preserved 
ever  so  secret,  would  be  instantly  condemned,  because^  if 
every  man  were  permitted  to  act  on  the  same  grounds^ 
and  nioi*aIlty  knows  uo  private  laws,  society  would  be  ' 
dissolved. 

The  principal  ground  on  which  the  whole  moral  law 
has  been  instituted  is  the  happiness  of  humaa  natne  j 
and  every  act  which  eommauds  the  ajqprobation  of  the 
moral  faculty,  eitlier  bears  on  its  face  directly  some  rela- 
tion to  the  good  of  mankind  ^  or,  though  less  immediateJ[y 
and  obviously,  is  connected  witli  tlie  general  qrstem  of 
benevolent  design  in  the  universe.  It  is  not  always^  how- 
ever, the  immediate  view  of  the  tendency  of  an  action  to 
indiviilual,  or  to  general  happiness,  which  is  the  ground  of 
our  a[»prol);Uion,  but  frequently  a  certain  perception  of 
rectitude,  of  eAccllcnce,  of  moral  worth,  appearing  iathe 
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Mt  itself.  The  firmness  of  a  hero  encountering  danger  in 
a  good  cause  |— 4he  patience  of  a  virtuous  man  suffering 
nnayoidable  affliction  with  resignation  to  the  will  of  * 
HeaTcn  ;— ^e  fiety  of  a  dutiful  daughter^  secretly  giving 
her  breast  at  the  risk  of  her  life  to  nourish  a  father  in 
prison  condemned  by  a  cruel  tyrant  to  perish  with  hunger; 
i— -the  conduct  of  Scipio  restoring  the  beautiful  Spanish 
princess  who  was  his  captive,  to  her  lover  who  had  becfi 
his  enemy  ;*-^r  that  of  Cyrus  in  the  midst  of  youth  and 
victory  refusing  to  see  one  whose  reported  cliarms  might 
tempt  him  to  do  a  dishonorable  act,  are  examples  which 
justly  excite  our  admiration,  and  from  their  o>Yn  intrinsic 
merit,  and  independent  of  eycry  other  relation,  arc  per- 
ceived to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  and  rewaitl. 
True  it  is,  that  such  virtues,  when  traced  in  all  Uicir  re- 
lations, are  faund  to  form  important  links  in.  the  chain  of 
general  happiness.  But,  it  is  as  true,  that,  frequently,  that 
connexion  does  not  immediately  appear.  And  the  Creator, 
in  order  more  effectually  to  attain  the  benevolent  pur- 
poses of  his  providence,  has  so  constituted  human  nature, 
that  these  acts  themselves,  and  independently  of  their 
consequences,  become  the  direct  and  immediate  objects  of 
the  approbation  of  the  moral  faculty. 

The  justice  of  this  observation  is  chiefly  perceptible  in 
those  virtues  which  immediately  respect  the  government 
of  ourselves,  or  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator, 


.    .  .v*u4  ooosoqiu'Dces  ornkieh  are  not  so  apparent 
.u>^  uiik'h  fulill  the  ivlationB  that  we  owe  to  mail- 
I  ric  virtito  orfoiii|M'rancc,  patieneey  fortitude*  tha 
14 .  t.r I'.ti  luii  ofoiir  pas^ioiis^  the  wise  improyeiDent  oF time  ; 
.4     ..    iu'  ..kIr'i*  handy  the  pious  duties  of  a  rational  devo- 
.luu.  ^  it^a^*  the  a|iprobatioD  of  the  hearty  not  so  much 
liuiji  aiiv  innnediate  >]ew  of  their  benelicent  influence  on 
llkv  interests  of  society^  though  it  is  true^  tliat  the  happi- 
ness of  human  nature  is  ultimately  and  deeply  involved  in 
tlieir  practice,  as  for  their  intrinsic  rectitude*  and  con- 
ip*uity  with  tlie  state  and  moral  requirements  of  a  rational 
being. 


But  the  perceptions  of  the  moral  sensC}  and  the 
tions  of  conscience,  which  is  only  the  moral  sense  speak- 
ing with  authority,  have  an  ulterior  view  to  alaWf  and  a 
Supreme  Judge,  to  which  each  man,  in  his  ealm  and  re- 
flecting moments,  feels  himself  amenable.  This  suggests 
a  new  object  to  tliis  faculty*   In  contemplating  any  moral 
action  we  consider  not  only  its  tendency  to  produce  hap- 
piness, or  to  fulfil  the  claims  of  equity,  but  its  eonformiiy 
to  a  hiw,  and  the  will  of  a  Lawgiver  who  has  a  sovereign 
right  to  impose  his  commands  upon  us.   These  sentiments 
are  essentially  connected  with  the  perceptions  of  duty  and 
obligation,  w  liich  peculiarly  belong  to  tlie  moral  sense. 
And  altliou^li  this  law  is  hardly  at  any  time  comprehended, 
in  its  full  extent,  except  by  a  few  who,  guided  by  wii 
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and  Tirtuet  have  made  it  the  dgeetof  their  study  and 
search ;  yet  eaeh  dictate  of  the  moral  sense  contains  a 
portion  of  that  law  whiehis  more  or  less  clearly  and  de- 
finitely felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  plainest  and  most 
uncoltiTated  understanding.  Hence  the  ideas  which  have 
existed  in  all  nations^  without  excepting  the  most  savage 
tribeSf  of  a  Supreme  JudgCf-^of  a  certain  conduct  of  rec- 
titude which  he  approves^  and  of  wrongs  which  incur  hit 
displeasure ;  and  hencC)  probably,  the  anticipations  which 
have  been  uniycrsally  entertained  by  mankind  of  a  state 
of  retribution  hereafter ;  and,  at  the  close  oflifcyhave 
been  found  to  animate  the  virtuous  with  hopci  and  to 
harrass  the  common  crowd  with  distressing  fears.  These 
anticipations  and  apprehensions  which  have  existed  under 
one  modification  or  another  in  every  region,  have,  with 
no  small  appearance  of  reason,  been  attributed  by  many 
pious  men  to  the  remains  of  an  original  revelation  im- 
parted by  the  fhther  of  the  race  to  his  descendants,  and 
by  them  preserved  with  more  or  less  conformity  to  the 
original  tradition,  in  the  various  nations  into  which  they 
were  divided.  Giving  all  the  weight  to  this  pious  conjec- 
ture to  which  it  may  justly  be  entitled  ;  yet,  hardly,  ex- 
cept by  the  light  and  dictates  of  this  moral  principle^ 
could  a  tradition  of  this  nature  have  been  perfectly  ua* 
derstood,  or  have  procured  such  firm  and  general  belief  As 
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k  kas  obtained  among  the  mass  of  mankind  in  the  diflbr- 
•nt  regions  of  the  world. 

It  deserves  to  be  particularly  remarked  that  this  natural 
moral  law^  as  far  as  it  is  interpreted  by  conscience,  and  is 
enforced  by  the  rewards  or  chastisements  of  its  inward 
aentimentsi  does  not  bear  the  impression  of  an  arbitrarjr 
law  that  depends  merely  upon  will  and  power  for  its  au- 
thority, and  might,  if  the  legislator  had  so  pleased,  haye 
inverted  tlie  present  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.   The  per- 
ception which  accompanies  these  dictates  of  the  moral 
faculty  is  that  of  an  intrinsic,  essential,  and  unchangeable 
rectitude,  and  excellence  in  virtue,  and  of  guilt  and  de- 
pravity in  vice.   Whence  results  this   consequeneOf  Hunt 
the  ideas  of  a  law  of  original  and  eternal  rectitude,  of  a 
legislator  and  judge  whose  will  this  law  is,  of  an  intrinsie 
right  and  wrong,  merit  and  demerit  in  actions  on  which 
tlie  law  is  founded,  are  all  objects,  or  dictates  of  the  moral 
faculty,  as  soon  as  the  mind  attains  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  maturity ;  and  especially  when  assisted,  as  itmigr 
be,  by  the  enlarged  views  of  reason.   These  objects^  pro- 
perly defined  and  understood,  w  ill  assist  in  giving  a  true 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  end  of  this  great  commanding 
and  judging  faculty  in  the  human  bi*east. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  infbnmtion 
affoiHlcd  by  this  faculty, — or  to  point  out  its  proper 


office  in  our  mond  qrBtem—- This  is  the  more  neeeasaiy^ 
because  some  writers  have  extended  its  powers  beyond 
the  sphere  assigned  it  lijr  nature;  and  others  have  too 
much  contracted  its  inflnenee,  and  devolved  its  most  im- 
portant functions  OB  reasoUf  eustomf  or  education;  and 
have  pretended  tliat  moral  approbation  or  disapprobatioB 
is  merely  a  modification  of  our  opinions  on  sulyects  of 
moral  eonductf  formed  on  one  or  other  of  these  grounds. 
The  philosophers  who  incline  to  extend  the  power  of 
eonscienee  have  presumed  to  make  it  a  universal  crite- 
rion or  test  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  virtuous  or 
vicious  in  human  conduct^  so  tliat  simply  by  inspection' 
it  can,  without  aoiy  aid  from  reason,  pronounce  upon 
each  action  a  clear  and  certain  Judgments— This  is  ar- 
rogating to  the  noblest  power  of  our  nature  more  than 
nature  intends.  It  cannot  pronounce  a  decision  with 
certainty  upon  any  action,  unless  it  is  placed  fairly  and 
fully  before  the  mind,  with  a  complete  view  of  aU  the 
circumstances  necessary  to  give  a  perfect  sh^^  to  the 
action,  and  to  form  a  sound  judgment  concerning  it. 
With  regard  to  a  large  portion  of  the  actions  of  mankind 
this  can  be  the  office  only  of  reason  aided  by  observation. 

To  render  this  remark  the  more  obvious,  I  must  de- 
sire you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  although  the  Author  of 
our  being  h^  planted  within  the  human  breast  the  seeds 
of  moral  discernment,  they  require,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
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tall  maturity,  to  be  earefully  eultirated.  The  moral 
prinoiplcy  like  reason,  or  like  taste  in  tlie  liberal  wtisp 
lias  its  infancy  when  it  is  yet  feeble  in  its  pereeptionsy 
and  liable  to  error  in  its  decisions.  And,  like  them,  it 
acquires  strength  by  expericnee    and   reflection,    and 
especially  by  profoundly  obserying  the  course  of  humiaB 
eonduct,  and  tracing  its  causes,  motiyes,  disguises,  and 
oonsequenees  ;  and  having,  by  reason  of  use,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Saint  Paul,  the  senses  exercised  to  disoem  boih 
good  and  evil.  But,  in  the  progress  of  this  improTement 
from  the  first  faint  lights  of  childhood,  to  the  maturity  of 
the  mind,  the  moral  sense  is  often  exposed  to  be  in  a 
degree  misled  by  prejudice,  by  example,  by  false  TeaMm- 
ings,  as  welt  as  turned  aside  by  overbearing  appetites  and 
passions.  And,  indeed,  from  these,   and  other  causes, 
human  infirmity  may  never  be  wholly  exempt  firom  many 
errors  of  moral  judgment.  But  it  would  surely  be  absurd 
to  suppose,  because  the  moral  sense  is  liable  to  error, 
that,  therefore,  it  was  not  intended  to  be  any  guide  or 
censor  of  our  actions ;  or,  because  reason  is  not  infUIible 
in  her  conclusions,  that  she  is  no  judge  of  truth.  Equal- 
ly absurd  would  it  be,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose, 
because  man  has  a  natural  power  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong  in  conduct,  or  truth  from  error  in  science, 
that  therefore,  the  faculties  of  reason,  and  moral  dis- 
cernment,  have  no  need  of  cultivation.   There  is  no 
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ddubt  that  these  piiileipleB  of  our  nature  are  likble  to  great 
imperfeetions  and  sometimes  to  gross  mistakes,  in  judging 
both  of  truth  and  duty ;  but  they  are  the  best  means  of 
direeting  our  eonduet  and  opinions  Whieh  our  Creator 
bath  placed  in  our  power*  And,  as  they  are  susceptible 
of  great  improTement  in  the  nicety  and  quickness  of  their 
perceptions,  the  penetration  of  their  yiews,  and  the  just- 
ness of  their  decisions,  they  therefore  merit  the  most  as- 
sidttous  eultiyation.  And,  with  respect  to  both  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  there  are  many  truths,  both  of  practical 
morality,  and  specuhitiye  science,  which,  although  be- 
yond the  talents  of  most  men  originally  to  discover,  yet, 
when  clearly  proposed  to  the  mind  are  immediately  per- 
eeiyed,  and  recognized  from  their  own  intrinsic  eyidence* 
Such  benefits  may  our  moral  power  deriye  from  a  judi- 
•ious  cultivation,  and  from  prudently  associating  with 
them  the  assistance  of  reason,  taste,  and  other  congenial 
principles  of  our  nature. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  concerning 
that  principle  which  we  denominate  the  moral  sense,  I  shall 
next  exemplify  the  interference  and  the  use  of  reason  in 
our  judgments  concerning  particular  instances  of  con- 
duct. In  every  moral  action  the  principal  ground  on 
which  we  form  a  judgment  of  its  rectitude  or  pravity  is 
the  disposition  or  intention  with  which  it  is  performed. 

Br 
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The  external  action  is  regarded  principally  as  the  TisiUe 
expression  of  these  inward  dispositions.  And  it  is  a  fket 
of  the  liighest  importance  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  our 
moral  judgments  of  aetionSf  that  they  often  assume   a 
ira!*iety  of  aspect  according  to  tlie  state  of  soeiety,  the 
manners  and  customs  which  distinguish  an  age^  a  nation, 
or  even  a  sect  of  philosophy  or  religion,  or  still  more  par- 
ticularly, according  to  the  constitutional  character  and 
habits  of  education  of  an  individual.  The  same  external 
habit  of  an  action  does  not  always  indicate  precisely  the 
same  disposition.   Here  is  room  for  the  interferenee  of 
reason  to  correct  our  own  prepossessions  by  a  moire  en- 
larged knowlcflge  of  the  world,  and  of  human  nature.  In 
the  i*eIigious  sects  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  an  as- 
pect which  to  one  suggests  the  idea  of  ertraordinary 
sanctity  and  absti^action  fi*om  the  world,  to  another  eon* 
veys  the  opinion  of  meanness  and  groTclling  hypocrisy. 
Tlie  vivacity  and  excessive  complaisanee  of  Franee,  is 
apt  to  impress  an  Englishman  vvitli  an  opinion  of  the  fri- 
Tolity  of  the  nation,  which  is  retaliated  by  tlie  Freneh 
imputing  to  the  English  a  savage  surliness  of  character. 
Nothing  can  eradicate  from  tlie  mind  of  a  Tnrii  a  per- 
suasion of  the  licentiousness  oftlie  manners  of  Christians, 
on  account  uf  the  free  intercourse  permitted  among  them 
between  the  sexes  .:  because  in  the  east,  where  women 
arc,  in  a  great  measure,  secluded  from  public  Tiew,  suck 


liberties  are  ne?er  seen  to  take  place  except  among  tlie 
most  profligate  part  of  society  :  and  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  influenee  of  those  civile  social^  and  religious  ideas 
which  combine  to  impress  a  totally  different  character  on 
European  manners.  Capt.  Cook  in  his  first  yoyage  to 
Otahcite  formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  chastity  of 
the  women  of  that  island  from  the  frankness  of  their 
manners  and  the  style  of  tlieir  dances,  which  future  ex- 
perience taught  him  to  correct.  The  same  cir^mstanccs 
or  exterior  face  of  an  action  may,  from  prejudices,  habits^ 
and  certain  associations  of  ideas  previously  contracted  in 
a  different  state  of  society,  convey  the  most  erroneous  in- 
dications of  the  moral  character  of  individuals,  sects  or 
nations,  whose  manners  have  been  cast  in  a  different 
mould.  In  this  fact  we  find  a  solution  of  that  unreasona- 
ble bigotry  and  uncharitableness  which  mark  the  senti- 
ments of  various  religious  sects  towards  one  another,  and 
of  the  mutual  contempt  and  aversion  of  foreign  nations* 

Does  then  this  diversity  of  judgment  concerning  the 
same  actions  demonstrate  any  weakness,  or  uncertainty 
in  the  decisions  of  the  moral  faculty  ?  I  frankly  answer, 
no.  For  when  each  action  is  placed  fairiy  before  the 
mind,  disentangled  from  all  tliose  adventitious  peculiari- 
ties which  custom  and  education  have  connected  with  it, 
and  which  obscure  and  misi*epresent  it,  this  faculty  will 
usually  pronounce  a  clear  and  uniform  judgmeiit.   We 


iT  ofiCTi  pitT  the  error  of  a  mistaken  cdoeatioii»  while 
ve  aeqoit  the  upright  intention  of  the  iieart.  Bat»  as  I 
have  said  before,  it  is  the  proper  offiee  of  reason,  mided 
hj  experienee  and  observation,  to  present  the  actions  of 
men  in  their  true  light,  disengaged  from  our  fallacious 
prepossessions,  and  thus  to  make  all  the  powers  of  our 
nature  harmonize  in  forming  just  moral  Judgments  oon* 
eerning  them« 
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J  proceed  to  observe  that,  in  the  views  just  presented 
of  the  moral  sense,  it  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  our  other 
senses  external  and  internal. 

This  analogy  I  shall  exemplify  in  the  sense  of  sights 
and  in  the  faculty  of  taste,  which  embraces  and  nutes  all 
the  finest  powers  of  internal  perception.   Seeing  imparts 
the  ideas  of  color,  and  of  figure  in  bodies.  Ttaste  is  the 
perception  of  beauty  in  the  works  of  nature  and  of  arty 
as  the  moral  sense  is  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  eon- 
duct. — In  a  sound  and  mature  state  of  these  fineulties,  and 
in  a  favorable  position  with  re^rd  to  their  objects,  they 
will  impart  nearly  the  same  notices  to  all  men*  But  the 
objects  of  sight  may  be  placed  in  an  unfavorable  light»  or 
an  oblique  position  ;  they  may  be  sqrrounded  by  an  ob- 
sciirin,^,  or  discoloring  medium.   In  cases  of  this  nstnrey 
it  requires  tlic  aid  of  reason  and  experience  to  eorreot  the 
error  to  wliieh  the  eye  may  be  liable  from  thepositionf  or 
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the  medium  wbioh  changes  the  aspect  of  the  olsjeet.  Baft 
when  these  correctives  are  properly  applied»  the  notices 
of  the  visual  organ  will  not  be  deceitful ;  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  only  mean  of  couTcying  true  information  con- 
ceming  the  olyects  of  sight. 

With  regard  to  objects  of  taste*  in  like  manner^  the 
beauty  of  some  is  obvious  on  immediate  inspection^  as 
those  of  sight  are  in  a  clear  and  colourless  medium.  Others 
tequire  a  minute  and  critical  examination  before  a  just 
decision  can  be  pronounced  concerning  them.  In  every 
work  of  genius  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  its  conformity 
to  nature,  and  to  those  great  principles  which  the  en- 
lightened critic  has  derived  from  the  careful  study  of  na- 
ture. This  is  the  office  of  reason ;  and  when  reason  has 
been  judiciously  applied  to  this  end,  the  power  of  taste 
will  generally  give  a  just,  and  a  pretty  uniform  decision 
with  regard  to  its  real  merit. 

These  examples  serve  in  some  measure  to  illustrate  the 
proper  office  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  extent  of  its  in- 
fluence and  authority  as  a  separate  principle  in  our  ra-* 
tional  and  moral  constitution.  It  imparts  the  primary 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  merit  and  demerit ;  and  is 
accordingly  invested  with  authority  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  each  action  which  is  fairly  and  fully  exhibited 
befoie  the  mind.  But  to  present  it  in  this  eleaTf  fuUaai 
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nMiA  BuneF)  eqwaallj  wben  say  obaouityf  or  donbt» 
•rigin&lly  retts  Dp»n  an  aet*  is  the  prerogatiTC  of  reuon 
■Ued  hy  ezperieaoe»  asd  an  extearive  knowledge  of  ho- 


By  giviog  this  just  extent  to  tbe  moral  fbenlty  we  take 
olTtba  ehief  force  of  the  otgeottons  of  thoM  writers  who 
denyits  existenoe  wi  adutinet  power  in  our  constitution, 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  friends  of  that  theory 
would  raise  it  into  an  IntuitiTe  and  universal  arbiter  of 
right  and  wrong  in  homan  action. — I  conclude  by  obserr- 
ingthat  by  such  a  fUrand  equitable  use  of  reason  as 
aoxillary  to  the  moral  sense,  we  shall  4^ten  perceive  the 
necessi^  of  equal  eandor  and  eaation  in  judging  both  <^ 
rational  manners  and  of  individual  conduct.  We  may  fre- 
quently discern  unexpected  virtues  in  the  midat  of  unfa- 
Torahle  ^ipearanees  ;  and*  often,  vice  is  found  to  sheltor 
itself  under  the  imposing  aspect  of  virtue. 
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to  the  purposes  tbey  were  desigoed  to  fulfil.  No  one  ean 
doubt  of  the  ends  to  which  the  senses,  and  the  yarious  ac- 
tive organs  of  human  nature  were  destined  ;  nor  can  wq 
be  mistaken  concerning  the  intention  of  our  speculatiTe 
powers,  or  our  social  affections.  And  certainly,  on  no 
principle  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  system  of  man  does 
its  end  seem  to  be  more  legibly  inscribed  than  on  that 
moral  power  which  is  denominated  the  moral  sense,  or 
more  commonly  the  conscience.  Its  natural  sentiments 
point  it  out  as  the  guide,  the  director  and  censor  of  our 
moral  conduct.  By  anticipation,  it  indicates  to  us,  on 
each  action  we  are  going  to  perform,  what  is  permitted, 
what  lawful^  what  forbidden  by  the  Yoice  of  nature ;  and 
on  reflection,  what  has  been  praiseworthy  or  guilty.  Its 
dictates  possess  an  authority  that  points  it  out  as  a  power 
designed  to  control  our  appetites  and  passions,  which, 
without  such  control,  acting  with  violence  according  to 
their  several  impulses,  would  produce  only  disorder  and 
misery.  Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  nature  of 
its  remonstrances,  which  are  rather  advisory  than  com- 
manding, though  an  useful  auxiliai^  to  conscience,  seems 
not  properly  to  be  entrusted  with  the  power  of  control. 
It  can  point  out  what  is  fit,  what  is  safe,  what  is  useful ; 
but  to  these  ideas  conscience  adds  the  impression  of  duty, 
and  gives  them  the  authority  and  sanction  of  a  law.  It 
enjoins^  it  eonunands>  it  rewards,  it  punishes,  it  points  to 


the  jastiee  tai  power  of  a  Snpnme  Idwgjrer  ind  Judge, 
of  wbosoToiee  that  of  the  judge  in  our  own  breasts  ia, 
the  fainl  indeed,  but  eomtnonly,  the  tineere  respoDM* 

A  man  may  be  defective  in  other  powers  of  liis  nature, 
and  incur  only  pit;  or  contempt ;  but  if  he  is  defective  in 
moral  principle  he  deserves  abhorrence.  If  be  should  vi- 
olate the  princqtles  of  taste,  or  of  aonnd  reasoning)  our 
eensnre  would  be  very  diSerent  from  that  which  he  would 
incur  for  violating  the  principles  of  morality  and  a  good 
conscience.  The  censure  of  imprudence  is  more  easily  t* 
be  home  thwi  the  remorse  of  guilt.  And  if  the  under- 
standing has  erred,  we  can  more  readily  forgive  it  than  if 
the  heart  has  been  criminal.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  majesty  and  authority  of  its  sentiments, 
that  it  has  been  placed  in  the  breast  like  a  presidingjudge. 
vhom  reason  and  the  other  powers  of  nature  are  destined 
to  assist  by  their  information,  and  their  counseL 
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there  h,  upon  the  eommon  rules  of  justice  and  benevo^ 
lenee^  a  general  harmony  of  sentimenty  there  are  excep- 
tions from  iif  which  they  think  could  not  exist  upon  the 
supposition  oi  such  a  constitutional  and  instinctive  faculty 
as  a  moral  sense. 

Dr  Paley  remarks,  as  examples  of  the  uncertainty  of 
this  moral  principle,  whatever  it  is,  **  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  single  vice  vrhich,  in  some  age  or  country  of  the 
world,  has  not  been  countenanced  by  public  opinion.  In 
one  country  it  is  esteemed  an  office  of  piety  in  children 
to  sustain  their  aged  parents,  in  another  to  dispatch  them 
out  of  the  way.  Suicide,  in  one  age  of  the  world  has  been 
heroism,  in  another  felony.  Theft,  which  is  punished  by 
most  laws,  by  the  laws  of  Sparta  was  not  unfrequently 
rewarded."— He  proceeds  with  other  similar  examples ; 
to  all  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply, — ^that  the  moral 
sense  is  not  pretended  to  be  a  universal,  instinctive,  and 
immediate  criterion  of  right  and  wrong  in  all  cases,  more 
than  taste  is,  in  all  instances,  of  beauty  and  perfection  in 
the  works  of  nature  or  of  art.  It  frequently  errs  through 
ignorance,  and  frequently  tlirough  fSdse  reasoning,  as  I 
have  already  shewn ;  but  we  no  less  frequently  err  through 
prejudice  in  our  estimates  concerning  the  morality  of 
actions  which  have  received  their  form  and  habit  in  states 
of  society  different  from  that  which  has  given  the  shape 
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itriking  uniformity  of  moral  gentiment^  ataudst  the  vp- 
parent  differences  of  moral  action. 

But  when  tbRt  ingenions,  and  generally  disuriminating 
miter,  whom  I  have  just  quoted)  resolves  moral  approba- 
tion into  a  species  of  self-love,  I  trust  eveiy  man  will  find 
the  refutation  of  tliis  opinion  in  bis  own  heart  which  is 
not  biassed  by  the  excesBive  refinements  of  speculation. 
— '<  Having  experienced,  says  he,  in  some  instances  a 
particular  conduct  to  be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  ob- 
■erved  that  it  would  be  so,  a  sentiment  of  approbation* 
[speaking  of  moral  (4>proliation,]  rises  up  in  our  miods, 
whieb  sentiment  afterwards  accompanies  the  idea,  or 
mention  of  the  sajiie  conduct,  although  the  private  advan- 
tage which  first  excited  it  no  longer  exists."— Surely  this 
interested  approbation  of  what  is  useful  or  convenient, 
the  tedious  result  of  experience,  ought  never  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  our  theories  for  titat  prompt  instinctive  per- 
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PT  VJLTVUAM  THEOIX>OT« 
CONTBITTS. 

^Mitural  Theologyf  wherein  it  eansietSf  and  its  eon* 
nexian  with  the  eeienee  qf  mardb—Tlie  proofs  of  (he 
iioine  existenee  divided  into  two  kindSf  the  sdent^je^ 
and  pojmlar'''JUr  Huau^s  idea  of  eausO'^^Sketeh  qfHt 
S.  Clarkifs  dtnumstroHon  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
Ooct— Th«  popular  nunU  of  reasoning  from  the  works 
of  nature  to  the  existence,  ivisdom  and  power  of  its 
•StitAor.— «dn  exhortation  to  study  natural  history  pat' 
tievdarly  with  this  view^^^Proof  of  the  same  truth  from 
the  general  sentiments  qf  mankind^-^Prooff  from  the 
atsurdity  of  the  reasons  invented  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  things  independent  qf  God,F^Chance  and  dis* 
order  ignorantly  ascribed  to  the  works  ofnaJbire^'---nnie 
attributes  qf  the  Deity — First,  of  the  natural  attributes^ 
spirituality,  unity,  wisdom,  power,  eternity,  ommprC' 
senee— Second,  qf  his  moral  attrikutssp  koUness,  good* 

TOX.  ii.  M 


ne$8t  jvttiee. — Some  ol^eetiotu  to  the  divine  gooiiuts 
*n  f  he  aemre  of  the  evib.wh'ch  exitt  in  the  world  con- 
sidered.— Of  the  eoiis  whUh  attend  onr  entranet  Mo 
Ste  world,  and  iefoHart  /rom  itf-~Of  the  jvetice  qf 
God,  difllrt&uHMf  and  vlndiefire. 

NATIJR.VL  Theology,  which  ooniists  io  the  knowl- 
•dge  of  those  truths  which  may  be  disooTered  by  the  ex- 
ereiie  of  hamnn  nwim  aloae,  eonecniiag  the  being  and 
attributes  of  Grod,  is  intimately  oonneoted  with  the  sci- 
ence of  duty  and  morals.  Among  the  strongest  percep- 
tions of  our  naiope  are  those  which  indicate  to  ns  a  moraf 
law  to  which  we  are  subject)  and  render  ns  susceptible  of 
moral  (^ligation.  From  that  sense  of  monli^*  which 
has  been  already  explained,  results  a  profound  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  this  law,  and  of  a  Supreme  Law- 
prer  who  inqposes  obedience  to  it  by  the  anthori^  of  our 
own  Internal  sentiments,  and  by  the  reference  wUeh  tkey 
bear  to  his  righteousjudgment  which  they  teaeh  us  to  ap- 
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tdenee^  nnsapported  by  tbis  prinoiplef  would  impose  too: 
feeble  a  ebeck  on  the  foree  of  irregular  propensitleSf  or 
the  impulse  of  unlawful  passions.  A  yieious  man^  ac- 
countable only  to  himself^  would  soon  learn  to  oyerbeap 
the  remonstrances  of  bis  own  mind.  For  although  an 
atheist,  educated  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  people,  may 
be  preserved  within  the  bounds  of  a  decent  morality,  by 
respect  for  himself,  or  a  prudent  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world;  yet  if  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  God 
were  eradicated  from  the  public  mind,  the  mass  of  the 
people  would  esteem  secrecy  alone  -to  be  a  sufficient  justi- 
fioation  of  any  action  dictated  by  inclination.  That  use- 
ful influence  which  public  opinion  now  creates  in  fayor  of 
yirtuous  manners,  would  on  the  preyaleuce  of  a  general 
atheism  cease  to  exist,  and  the  bands  of  society,  which 
are  efiectually  maintained  only  by  the  public  morals, 
would  hasten  to  be  dissolyed. 

Natural  tlieology,  therefore,  brings  to  yiew  the  mo^ 
powerful  sanction  of  the  moral  law.  It  renders  the  law 
itself  more  clear  by  dbcoyering  the  source  from  which 
it  emanates  : — ^inasmuch  as  the  human  mind,  when  sensi- 
bly placing  itself  in  the  divine  presence^  becomes  more 
susceptiUe  of  the  impressions  of  tmthr— more  rea^y  to 
admit  its  evidence,  and  more  apprehensive  of  being  mii« 
led  by  the  sophistries  of  error. — ^The  theory  of  duty, 
therefore,  is  naturally  conjoined  with  that  science  which 
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ri^lojed  m  ifemamUntiag  the  crirtoMgy  aad  ■■fiiM 
the  peifiDctiDBi  of  tlie  diTiM  tad  nfiaite  ABid» 

The  proofs  of  the  beiog  of  God  hare  araallj  been  de- 
riTed  from  tvo  toareefl    the  neeessaiy  natnre  ot  our 
ideas-— and  the  stmetore  of  the  muTerse.  The  one  haa 
been  denominated  the  seientific^  the  other  the  popular 
node  of  proof  ;F-4ir9  in  the  huguage  of  the  sehools,  I'e^ 
•omng  a  priarif  and  a  posteriaru  The  former  is  reaaoa- 
ing  from  the  eanse  to  the  effeet^  the  hitter^  from  the  ef- 
leet  to  the  eanse.  Both  these  modes  of  proof  rest  <m  one 
common  principle,  or  neeessary  idea^*— that  OTeiy  eflee^ 
or  eyery  thing  which  begins  to  be  mast  bare  a  eaoae  of 
its  existence.  It  was  one  of  Mr  Home's  metapUiieal  pe* 
enliarities,  to  deny  the  idea  of  eausality ;  wudaUiiumg^ 
that,  in  contemplating  the  production  of  nj  cibety  wo 
haTc  no  other  notion  than  of  one  erent  soeeeeding  aaoflier. 
This  position,  which  was  intended  to  destroy  onr  belief  m 
ereation,  will  find  its  refutation  in  eaeb  num's  own  eloar 
and  natnral  perceptions.  Can  any  person  declare  that  bb 
ideas  of  sueeession,  and  of  cause  are  preeisely  the  saaie? 
It  may  be  diffienlt,  or  impossible  to  giye  an  aeennitB  deA- 
nition  of  the  difference,  because  they  are  both  ideas  of  the 
simplest  kind,  but  may  be  perceived  by  the  pbdnest  oa- 
dcrstanding  to  be  perfectly  distinct*    Admittuq>  Ihm, 

•  The  idea  of  cause  has,  not  improbably,  been  derired  ori- 
ginally from  some  active  operauon  of  our  ownwiH  upon  tome 
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Om  iMlity  of  <li6  idea  of  oaaie,  and  the  truth  of  the  pria* 
eipley  that  whatever  bq^s  to  he  must  hare  a  eause,  the 
aeeessarj  eonseqneiioe  is^  either^  that  the  unWerse  eon* 
aistf  of  an  etwnal  sueoession  of  causes  dependent  one  upon 
another^  or  we  must  look  fbr  its  existenee  in  some  first 
eause>  etemaly  unprodueed,  the  source  of  all  motion  and 
power  in  the  operations  of  nature,  the  cause  of  whose 
being  is  to  be  found  only  in  itself,  and  the  necessity  of  its 
own  nature.  The  idea  of  an  eternal  succession  of  events, 
each  frail  and  imperfect,  and  all  dependent  one  upon 
another,  involves  too  evident  an  absurdity  to  be  admitted 
by  philosophy. 

We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  adopt  tlie  only  altema* 
tive  that  remains^— the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  origin- 
al, and  independent,  from  which  all  things  else  have 
been  derived.  If  we  ask  whence  then  exists  this  first 
cause?  Being  original  and  under! ved,  we  can  find  no 
reason  for  its  existence  but  in  the  necessity  of  its  own 
nature.  A  being  easting  by  necessity  of  nature,  can 
never  begin  to  be;  it  must  be  eternal.  For  tlic  same 
reason,  it  must  be  unchangeable;  for  if  any  change  could 

part  of  our  muscular  system,  producing  an  exertion  of  force  or 
strength  which  is  immediately  followed  by  an  effect  evidently 
occasioned  by  that  act.  I  by  no  means,  however,  give  this  as  an 
adequate  definition  or  account  of  the  idea  of  cause,  but  only  sug- 
gest it  as  a  probable  occasion  of  originally  exciting  the  ide^  iiv 
•ur  minds. 
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take  place,  there  must  be  something  in  it  which  irad  not 
■ecessary.  Infinity  must  be  equally  predieaUe  of  tho 
same  being;  for  how  should  it  be  limited  when  nothing 
previous  existed  to  bound  it  ?  or  how  should  necessary 
existence  be  confined  to  a  circumscribed  space?  The 
onity  of  the  divine  nature  is  no  less  a  certain  conae- 
quence  of  this  principle.  Two  equally  necessary  and 
infinite  beings  could  serve  no  useful  plurpose  that  oould 
not  be  fulfilled  by  onc.^-«There  being  no  reason,  there- 
torn,  for  the  existence  of  a  second,  the  idea,  on  all  the 
rules  of  reasoning  in  sound  philosophy,  ought  to  be 
rejected.  Besides,  two  beings  equally  infinite,  mmt  oe* 
eupy  the  same  space,* — ^being  equally  the  cause  of  all 
things  wliich  exist,  they  must  possess  the  same  perfee- 
tion;  they  must  be,  to  every  purpose  of  existence,  the 
same  being.  This  first  and  sole  cause  of  all  things  in  the 
universe  must  also  be  almighty ;  for  whatever  can  exisU 
can  exist  only  by  him.   And,  finally,  he  must  be  all-wiie, 
as  knowing  the  natures  and  powers  of  all  things  possibley 
for  nothing  is  possible  but  by  hidi,  and  every  thing  is 
possible  tliat  he  wills. 

This  is  a  very  brief  and  partial  sketch  of  the  8dentifi9 
mode  of  reasoningy  or  reasoning  a  priori  on  this  aul^jeet. 
The  most  profound  and  masterly  example  of  it  which 

^  See  three  letters  of  Dr  Clarke  en  the  relations  of  the 
Deity  to  space,  and  duration. 
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elistfl  perliapa  in  any  Inngoagef  you  will  find  in  Dr 
Samuel  Clarke's  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attri- 
butes of  Gtod.  Bat  I  confess  these  subtle  arguments  of  a 
very  refined  speculation^  are  little  calculated  to  produce 
any  profimnd  and  permanent  conyietion  on  the  mind. 
The  extreme  abstraotion  of  the  ideas^  although  they  do 
great  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  that  celelnrated  authwj 
can  be  comprehended  only  by  a  few  reflectin^men ;  and 
the  most  speeulatiye  ^ulosopher  finds  the  effort  to  grasp 
them  tend  Tcry  much  to  exhaust  the  sensibility  of  the 
hearty  and  weaken  their  practical  impression. 

The  second^  or  popular  mode  of  reasoningy  from  the 
•ffbct  to  the  cause^  is  more  simple  and  obvious.  It  is  a 
species  of  argumentation  which  naturally  offers  itself  to 
crery  man  as  soon  as  he  opens  his  eyes  upon  the  face  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  kind  of  eyidenee  that  reaches  the 
simplest  understandings  and  becomes  more  luminous  and 
interesting  in  proportion  as  we  extend  our  observation 
and  enquiries  into  the  system  of  nature,  miicn  we 
behold  its  order,  variety  and  beauty,  the  proportion  and 
correspondence  of  aU  its  parts,  the  evident  demonstra- 
tions of  wisdom  and  design,  especially  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds,  in  the  structure  of  the  earth,  in  the 
planetary  system,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  through- 
out the  universe,  can  we  forbear  to  acknowledge  a  wise 
and  intelligent  cause  which  has  planned  and  arranged 
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the  whole  ?  an  onmipotent  cause  whieh  hai  giTeii  ezM- 
enee  to  this  immense  and  yarious  stmcture?  and  aa  im- 
Inite  proYidenee  which  every  where  presides  over  itp 
operations?  The  details  of  this  ar^^ment  are  too  ex« 
tensive  to  be  minutelj  pursued  in  such  an  dementaiT; 
system  of  morals  as  that  in  which  we  are  at  preaent 
engaged.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  necessary  to  eonvinos 
you  of  that  first  of  truths  of  which  you  are  already 
deeply  persuaded,  and  that  meets  you  at  every  giaaea 
which  you  cast  over  the  surface  of  nature.  Tet,  in  year 
private  studies,  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommeiid  it  la 
you  diligently  to  pursue  your  researches  into  the  aataral 
history  of  the  universe,  expressly  with  this  view  ta 
assemble  before  the  mind  the  multiplied  evidence  whieh 
it  contains  in  every  part,  of  the  existence^  aad  universal 
operation  of  a  most    wise,  beneficent,  and  ahnigfatj 
power  which  pervades,  and  presides  over  the  whole.  The 
beauty,  variety,  and  interesting  nature  of  the  study  will 
abundantly  reward  your  pains.  But  it  will  further  ba 
productive  of  a  double  advantage;  in  the  first  plaoe,  bj 
giving  additional  confirmation  to  a  principle  of  tiie  hi|^- 
est  importance  to  individual  virtue,  and  to  the  happiness 
of  society,  which  many  occasions  in  the  intereonrse  of 
life,  the  momentary  prevalence  of  irregular  passfons^ 
and  at  length  even  the  fallacious  subtlety  of  secyptieal 
speculation,  might  frequently  tend  to  impair:  and  in  tha 
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lezt  plaee  by  prodaoing  a  more  profound  and  habitual 
impresdon  of  tbat  truth  on  the  heart-  We  may  liye  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  demonstratiye  evidences  of  it^ 
while^  at  the  same  time^  the  attention  of  the  mind  may^ 
from  a  nuiety  of  causes,  be  little  attracted  to  its  con- 
sideration. The  CTidence  which  now  and  then  glances 
on  the  understanding,  may  not  be  affected  by  any  doubt; 
but  it  is  too  superficial  and  transient  to  make  any  useful 
impression,  it  is  only  when  it  is  often  presented  to  view 
when  the  thoughts  are  frequently  recalled  to  its  con- 
sideration, when  they  ruminate  upon  it,  that  it  becomes 
mixed  and  blended  with  the  habitual  contemplations  of 
the  mind,  and  the  deep  persuasion  is  lodged  there  as  a 
eonstant  spring  of  pure  and  rational  deyotion,  and  the 
most  powerful  motive  of  virtuous  action.  It  is  with  this 
intention  that  I  would  recommend  to  you  an  extensive 
study  of  natural  history  as  the  surest  basis,  when  pru- 
dently investigated,  of  natural  theology.  It  is  a  study, 
likewise,  which  peculiariy  contributes  to  purify,  exalt, 
and  delight  the  mind;  and  along  with  the  charming  en- 
thusiasm of  piety,  to  strengthen  the  most  solid  founda- 
tions of  virtue,  whUe,  to  use  an  expression  of  lllalbranche, 

■ 

«<  it  sees  all  things  in  God,  and  God  in  all'  tbiingjf.'^  Or 
in  the  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  language  of  the 
English  poet — ^while  in  every  part  of  nature  it  continu- 
ally contemplates  him 

VOL.  iL  € 
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Who  chang'd  thro'  all,  is  yet  in  all  the  same. 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  ihi-o'  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent. 

Fofie*8  Essay  on  Man^  efi,  \,l.  267— —274. 

Tills  argument  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  famous 
Genevan  pliilosopher  Bonnet,  and  bv  tliose  very  re^eeta- 
ble  English  writers  Derham  and  Ray.  But,  perhaps,  no 
author  has  treated  it  with  more  closeness,  perspieiiity, 
and  irresistible  evidence  than  Dr  Paley  in  his  treatise  on 
natural  theology.  You  see  ttiere  that  mechanical  eon* 
trivanee,  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  adaptation  of 
means  to  their  respective  ends  through  all  the  irorks  of 
nature,  which  are  the  most  unequivocal  imBeations  of 
wisdom  and  design,  as  well  as  of  power  and  goodiieu  in 
its  author.   <<P'inal  causes,  says  a  very  judicious  writer^ 
may  be  considered  as  the  language  in  which  the  existenee 
of  God  is  revealed  to  man.   In  this  language  the  sign  is 
natural,  and  tlic  interpretation  instinctive.'^* 

Another  argument  to  the  same  end  which  may  be  con- 
sidered, eitliiras  difterent  in  its  nature  from  the  preced- 
ing, or  as  only  slicuing  in  a  new  and  strong  light  its  evi- 
dence and  certainly,  is  derived  from  the  universal  con- 

•  Ferguson's  institutes,  part  3d.  chap.  1,  sect  8d. 
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rarrence  of  all  nations  in  tlus  important  prineiple,  tho 
existenee  ot  Crod. 

The  general  sentiments  of  mankind  point  to  truth. 
They  are  commonly  intuitive^  or  necessary  conceptions 
arising  immediately  from  the  bare  inspection  of  nature ; 
or  forcing  their  evidence  upon  the  mind^  like  the  first 
truths  of  scicDccy  simply  by  the  comparison  of  our  own 
ideas.  The  concurrence  of  all  nations^  thereforcy  in  tho 
belief  of  the  being  of  Crod  is  a  proof  eithert  that  ii  is  a 
native  sentiment  of  the  human  heart  resulting  from  tho 
constitution  of  our  nature^  resting  on  the  same  foundation^ 
and  entitled  to  the  same  credit  with  any  other  of  our  in- 
ternal sensations ; — or^  that  it  is  a  conclusion  so  clearly 
and  necessarily  flowing  from  the  appearances  of  nature  as 
to  be  obvious  equally  to  the  wisest  and  most  uncultivated 
mind ;  the  rapidity  of  the  induction  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  an  instinctive  principle. 

To  this  proof  it  is  not  a  sufficient  objection^  that  many 
nations  have  acknowledged  a  multiplicity  of  godSf  and 
thaty  in  all  nations,  the  multitude  have  entertained  un- 
w  orthy  conceptions  of  the  divine  naturci. — ^The  natural 
sentiments  of  the  human  mind  may  be  corrupted ;  or^ 
being  left  in  their  original  and  uncultivated  state,  may  be 
liable  to  many  errors  through  ignorance.  The  principles 
of  tafite,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  foundation 


fa  Btttiirey  masff  in  the  iame  mannery  be  perferled  fay  de- 
ftctiTe  or  erroneous  eulture ;  yet  their  errors  or  eormp- 
tion,  instead  of  demonstrating  that  there  are  no  sneh  pru* 
tiplest  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proof  of  their  existenee. 
Manj  nations,  misled  by  the  analogy  of  human  gOTem- 
nents,  eoneeiTing  that  the  dirine  administration  might  be 
oondneted  by  subordinate  agents,  by  a  very  natural  in- 
firmity of  the  human  mind,  elevated  each  local  and  ima- 
^arr  divinity  to  the  throne  of  divine  worship.  But  all 
mankind  have  ever  acknowledged  one  Supreme  Deity : 
and  the  multitude  of  subordinate  officers,  if  they  may  be 
ealled  sneh,  which  error  has  attached  to  him  in  his  goT- 
cmment,  docs  not  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  prineipal 
and  original  sentiment,  that  God  exists.  Our  olgeet  at 
present  is  to  establish  this  single  truth.  And  this  truth  is 
not  impiured  by  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
inodeofhis  administration,  or  the  nature  of  his  perfee- 
tions.  These  ideas  requiring  greater  precision  of  thou^tf 
and  greater  compass  of  reasoning,  one  man,  or  one  natioBf 
aeeording  to  the  advanees  they  have  made  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  liav# 
formed  more  just,  or  more  inadequate  conceptions  of 
them,  than  another. 

Tlie  truth  of  the  divine  existence  is  confirmed^  if  such 
primaiy  and  palpable  truths  can  receive  additional  eon- 
^rmation,  by  the  absurdity  of  the  causes  to  whleh  atheists 


tMft  been  obliged  to  reiort  in  order  to  aeeonnt  for  Hkm 
origin  of  things.  One  of  their  first  principles  is  that 
matter  is  eternal,  and  though  senseless  and  inert,  contains 
the  essence  of  all  order  and  motion.  Another,  that  the  in- 
telligence i^hich  evidently  reigns  in  the  universe,  is  the 
result  of  material  organization.  And  another  still,  not 
less  extraordinary  than  eitlier  of  the  preceding,  that,  from 
the  accidental  collision  of  atoms,  have  been  formed 
globes  that,  fi*om  some  interior  impulse,  have  throvm 
themselves  into  orbits  constructed  with  the  most  pei*feet 
mathematical  exactness,  and  governed  by  laws  which  en« 
sure  undeviating  constancy  to  their  movements.  From 
the  same  accidental  collision  roots  and  seeds  have  been 
generated,  whence  the  whole  vegetable  world  has  been 
evolved,  and  yearly  reproduced.  At  this  age  of  philoso- 
nhy,  one  would  think  that  such  principles  must  carry 
their  own  refutation  in  tlic  Tcry  terms  of  tlieir  statement. 
Look  on  any  mass,  or  congeries  of  matter,  and  let  the 
plainest,  or  most  ingenious  understanding  decide  if  any 
arrangement  of  its  atoms,  according  to  any  known  laws  of 
material  action,  could  sublimate  it,  above  all  could  enable 
it  to  sublimate  itself  into  sensation  and  reason  7  Or  is  it 
possible  that,  if  one  lucky  east  or  collision  among  infinite 
milions,  should  have  formed  an  animal  or  vegetable,  it 
should  have  been  so  framed  as  to  be  capable  of  throwing 
from  itself  continually  a  similar  assemblage  of  orgauized 


atomtf  while  not  anotlier  extraneoos  cast  of  the  itme  kind 
•hould  CYcr  aueeeed  in  formiDg  a  new  bodj  ? 

But  if  an  atheist  ask  ns  whjf  si  nee  we  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  a  wise  intelligent  cause  only  to  exclude  disor- 
der and  chance  from  the  world*  are  there  so  many  un- 
seemly examples  of  both  in  the  essential   structure  of 
things,  and  in  the  rerolutionsof  what  ^e  call  providence  ? 
It  is,  as  I  conceiYC,  a  sufficient  answer,  to  deny  tlie  ex- 
istence of  either,  and  to  challenge  an  antagonist  to  pro- 
duce his  instance. — ^For  what  is  chance  ?   Only  a  name 
to  cover  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  ofany  event*   Nothing 
can  h^pen  by  accident  in  the  government  of  an  infinitely 
wise  being.   All  events  depend  upon  a  certain  concatena- 
tion of  causes.  The  cast  of  a  die  is  as  certainly  goremed 
by  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  as  the  greater  more- 
ments  of  the  planets.   What  is  disorder  in  the  woiks  of  4 
nature  ?  A  name  which  our  weakness  and  imperfection 
presumptuously  imputes  to  the  wisest  designs  of  Heaven. 
To  judge  perfectly  of  the  order  and  regularity  of  the 
universe  we  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  structure  of 
the  whole  system,  and  the  particular  end  of  every  move- 
ment.  Without  this  knowledge,  imaginary  irregularities 
will  ever  exist;  but  they  will  exist  only  in  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  own  understanding.   To  the  eye  of  ignorance 
what  is  l>eyond  its  own  ken  will  look  like  confusion. — 
7'liis  is  certain  with  regard  to  the  works  of  nature^  that 
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in  proportion  as  her  laws  hare  been  more  clearly  de- 
Telopedy  and  her  operations  more  distinctiy  understoody 
many  of  tiiose  phenomena  which  formerly  were  esteemed 
to  be  irregularities  are  now  discoTered  to  be  governed  by 
the  most  wise^  certain,  and  permanent  laws.  Even  thoso 
stellar  deviations,  which  were  once  thought  to  indicate 
the  mutual  approach  of  their  spheres,  and  to  point  to 
some  period  of  ultimate  destruction,  have  been  discovered 
by  an  illustrious  astromomer*  to  have  a  relation  to  one 
or  more  great  centers  of  motion  indicated  by  their  ap- 
proximations, and  recessions,  by  which  according  to  the 
unvarying  laws  of  central  forces,  tiiey  only  the  more  oer- 
tainly  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  universe.^— One 
eonclusion  will  obtrude  itself  on  every  reflecting  mind; 
that,  since  the  greatest  poilion  of  the  works  of  nature^ 
contain,  even  to  our  imperfect  reason,  the  most  obvious 
indications  of  intelligence,  design,  and  goodness,  if  there 
are  any  parts  which  we  are  unable  to  interpret  in  perfect 
coincidence  witli  tiie  general  system,  this  ought  to  be  as- 
cribed solely  to  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  our  intellce- 
tual  vision  is  circumscribed.  If  a  plain  but  intelligent 
man  were  admitted  to  the  magazine  of  a  skilful  mechani- 
cian in  which  he  was  witness  to  the  most  admirable  proofs 
of  the  artist's  intelligence  and  skill,  what  could  he  con- 
elude  on  inspecting  a  more  complicated  machine  the  in- 

•  La  Place. 
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Mcaej  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  eomprehendf  bat 
that  the  seeminp^  confusion  which  appeared  to  his  senaev 
was  attributable  only  to  the  imperfection  of  his  own  ideas  1 
Be  could  not  doubt  but  that  the  same  wisdom  pervaded  all 
the  works  of  the  same  author. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  justly  remarked  that  thm 
universe  is  governed  by  general  and  constant  laws  which 
never  change  their  operation  according  to  the  desires  of 
men,  or  the  convenience  of  pailicular  parts  of  the  system^ 
wliioh  sometimes  appear  to  be  productive  of  accidental 
and  partial  ills.  A  tempest  here,  a  drought  tliere,  a  eon- 
tagion,  or  an  earthquake,  may  involve  individuals  in  dis- 
tress—but the  fixed  and  unvarying  laws  of  the  physical 
world  are  among  the  greatest  blessings  to  mankind. 
Among  other  benefits,  they  lay  a  foundation  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  most  useful  sciences,  which  could  have  no 
principles  on  which  to  rest  in  a  providence  of  expedients 
and  accommodations  to  individual  convenience.  Thej' 
serve  to  awaken  enquiry,  to  exercise  ingenuity,  to  encour- 
age industry,  to  afford  principles  on  which  to  ground  a 
prudent  foresight  and  precaution,  and  to  promote  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  virtues  which  are  assisted  by  the  stability 
of  nature.  For  a  clear  and  luminous  illustration  of  the 
utility  of  general  laws,  and  for  a  judicious  explanation  and 
jnstification  of  the  apparent  and  partial  ills  which  result 


Amii  theniy  you  will  i^n  have  pecpliar  satisfaGtipn  .i|i 
SmBvdiing  Dr  Paley's  work  on  natural  theology. 

I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  attributes  of  the  Deity 
more  distinctly,  or  separately. 

The  divine  attributes  will  not  require  an  extensive  il- 
lustration ;  tor,  when  once  his  existence  is  acknowledged^ 
ttiliey  recommend  themselves  so  obviously  to  the  commm 
sense  of  mankind  as  hardly  to  admit  of  any  controversy  ; 
except  with  regard  to  those  natui*al  events  which,  in  their 
first  aspect*  seem  contrary  to  our  apprehensions  of  his  in- 
finite goodness.  These  wiU  of  course  require  some  addi- 
tional considerations,  after  having  proposed  a  general 
theory  of  the  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  to  solve 
the  difficulties  which  may  occur  on  this  subject  to  the  re- 
flections of  a  pious  theist. 

The  attributes  of  God,  then,  may  be  arranged  under 
two  heads — ^the  natural  and  the  moral.-*In  the  former  are 
comprehended  his  spirituality,  unity,  eternity,  omnipres- 
ence, power,  and  wisdom  ^>— under  the  latter,  his  holiness, 
justice  and  goodness. 

The  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature,  is  a  propertjf 

,  opposed  to  evei7  form  and  refinement  of  matter  j  and 

may  be  regarded  as  distinguishing  the  essence  of  the 

Supreme  Mind  from  that  fine  but  powerful  influeneei  the 
▼ox»  a.  p 
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result  of  the  material  organization  of  the  tmiversey  whieb 
some  philosophers  have  substituted  in  the  room  of  Deity^ 
and  made  the  cause  of  a  universal  necessit  v^  or  fate.  It 
is  opposed,  likewise,  to  tlie  opinion  of  those  who  ha^e 
held  the  Deitv  to  be  the  soul  of  tbe  world ;  that  is,  sl 
oertain  power,  wliich,  although  intelligentt  is  still  only  ^ 
refinement  of  matter,  a  kind  of  spirit,  or  gas  throwQ  oflT 
fi*om  the  infinite  system  of  its  motions^  or  its  original 
fermentations. 

All  just  philosophy  has  considered  matter  as  essential* 
ly  inert,  and  incapable  of  beginning  motion*  Spirit^  as 
we  learn  from  our  own  experience,  possesses  a  self- 
motive  power,  and  the  power  of  giving  motion  to  other 
tilings.  Tlie  escistenec,  therefore,  and  the  movements  of 
the  universe,  are  proofs  of  an  original  spirit  who  formed 
ity  and  gave  it  that  impulse,  and  that  system  of  combined 
motion  by  which  its  order  is  still  preserved. 

The  only  knowledge  which  we  have  of  spirit  is  de- 
rived from  reflection  on  our  own  minds,  the  essence  of 
which  we  conceive  to  lie  in  thought,  and  volition.  But 
it  would  be  impious  to  imagine  that  we  can  thence  form 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  Divine  and  Infinite  Spirit 
from  whom  all  things  proceed.  By  this  term,  therefore^ 
applied  to  the  Deity  we  can  mean  only  to  express  a  sub* 
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•t«Me  whoUy  different  from  matter^  simpk^  oneoni* 
pouadedf  essentially  active*  and  intelligent. 

The  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  dedueible  from  this 
refleetion,  that  we  see  evident  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
one  God,  and  we  see  no  evidence  of  more  than  one.  It  is 
contrary,  therefore,  to  every  principle  of  just  reasoning 
to  admit  a  plurality.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by 
tliat  unity  of  design  apparent  in  aU  the  parts  of  nature. 
It  indicates  one  author,  one  purpose,  one  end.  How  far 
he  may  commit  the  government  of  particular  districts  of 
the  universe  to  subordinate  agents,  in  order  to  employ 
their  activity,  and  exercise  their  virtues,  we  have  no 
grounds  on  which  we  can  form  a  rational  judgment. 
Even  conjecture,  therefoi*e,  ought  to  be  silent  concern- 
ing it,  lest  we  should  unawai-es  awaken  a  degrading 
spirit  of  superstition.  On  subjects  so  remote  from  the 
sphere  of  human  intellect  and  observation,  in  no  depart* 
ment  of  science  has  conjecture  or  hypothesis  ever  led 
philosophy  one  step  nearer  to  truth.  It  is  even  doubtful 
if  the  erring  lights  of  false  science  do  not  lead  the  mind 
farther  astray  than  the  torpid  dulness  of  absolute 
ignorance. 

Of  the  almighty  power,  and  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
Deity  there  can  exist  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  acknowledge  his  being.   No  more  can  we  doubt  of 
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B)s  eternal  existcncct  and  his  aniversal  firtHmfft,  ml^ 
tlioiigh  we  are  not  able  to  form  distinct  and  definite  idieai 
coneerning  liis  relations  to  infinite  duration  and  space. 
I  shall,  tliererore,  not  consume  your  time  in  attempting 
to  solve  the  manv  abstruse,  and  probably  useless,  and»  to 
human  inlellcet,  inexplicable  questions,  which  have  been 
raised  on  these  subjects  by  ingenious  men  but  pro* 

eeed  to  consider  his  moral  attributes,  holiness,  goodness 
and  justice. 

Holiness  is  a  term  nsed  chiefly  by  diyines,  and  bor» 
rowed  fi*om  the  sacred  scriptures,  to  express  tlie  purity 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  its  infinite  distance  from  all 
moral  imperfection*  It  is  perhaps  the  best  and  strongeat 
word  in  our  language  to  convey  the  idea  of  his  anchange- 
able  love  of  tlie  eternal  and  essential  rectitude  of  thai 
moral  law  which  he  has  prescribed  to  his  rational 
ereatun*s,  wliose  outlines  he  has  traced  upon  the  hamnn 
conscience,  but  the  perfect  rule  of  which  is  to  be  found 
only  in  his  revealed  word.  And  it  seems  further  to  carrj 
In  iU  meaning,  not  only  a  pure  and  immutable  love  of 
rectitude,  but  an  infinite  abhorrence  of  vice;  that  is,  of 
the  omisHion  or  violation  of  the  duties  of  the  moral  law« 
But,  besides  this  peculiar  meaning  of  the  term  as  ez* 
pressing  a  single  attribute  of  the  Di\ine  Mind,  it  is 
often  used  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  to  expioss  iho 


•gigti^MBf  mnA  ifao  most  eamphfe  idd^  of  all  lito  ntonA 

'^  ■  ,     • 

By  the  attribuf  e  of  goodness  is  meant  to  be  expressed 

the  dispositiony  or  tendency  of  the  divine  nature  to  im« 
part  happiness  to  the  creatures  he  has  formedt  in  a  way 
aceommodated  to  their  respective  states  of  being.  This 
attribute  we  ascribe  to  the  Deity  from  the  tendencies 
to  benevolent  afTection  which  he  has  implanted  in  the 
human  breast;— -and  from  that  order,  harmony,  and 
beauty  which  exist  in  the  whole  structure  of  the  um« 
verse,  and  which  so  naturally  and  strongly  associate 
themselves  with  the  ideas  of  beneficence  in  their  author^ 
by  the  happiness  they  create  in  those  who  contemplata 
them.  It  is  farther  confirmed  by  tlie  existence  of  so 
many  tribes  of  creatures  capable  in  a  high  degree  of 
pleasurable  sensation,  and  actually  enjoying  it  in  different 
ways.  AU  these  fiicts  contribute  to  impress  an  irresisti* 
ble  conviction  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator*  When 
we  contemplate  an  individual  animal,  what  an  immense 
complexity  of  parts  do  we  observe  combined  in  one 
system,  all  contributing  to  the  preservation  and  enjoy« 
ment  of  the  creature,  which  manifestly  indicate  the  will 
and  intention  of  the  author;  and  shew  the  pains  and  con- 
trivance, if  these  terms  may  be  applied  to  the  Deity,  whleh 
lie  has  used  to  render  that  animal  comfortable  and  happy. 
But,  wh^n  we  behold  creation  QUed  with  innumerable 


^ecies  of  being*  and,  under  each  species,  innumerable  ui« 
dividuals,  down  to  the  minutest  insect  triliesy  in  wbieh  vre 
severally  discern  the  same  multiplicity  of  or^^ns*  and 
the  same  systematic  combination,  and  siibservieaciy   to 
the  purposes  of  enjoyment,  how  does  tlie  evidence  of  the 
divine  benignity  and  goodness  rise  in  our  view !  The  uir^' 
the  eai*th,  the  sea  are  full  of  animated  and  happy  bi'iiigs. 
Men  often  overlook  these  example^  of  benevolent  de^gn^ 
sometimes  feum  not  pereeiving  the  iinmediuie  utility  of 
the  creatures  in  the  !»y&tem  of  creation,  and  sometimes 
fk*om  their  extreme  minuteness.   But  the  minutest  insect 
is   equally  with   the  largest  or  must  rational  animal^ 
susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite  sensations  of  happj 
existence.   And  in  the  eye  of  the  infinite  being. 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  alli 
A  hero  perishi  or  a  sparrow  fall, 

there  is  much  less  difference  between  an  insect,  and  a 
man,  than  our  vanity  inclines  us  to  conceive. 

It  is  well  remarked,  by  many  ingenious  writers,  that 
the  benignity  of  the  Deity  is  visible  not  only  in  the 
structure  of  the  animal  system  subserving  so  admirably 
the  purposes  of  preservation,  comfoK,  and  defence;  but 
in  annexing  such  pleasant  sensations,  beyond  what  mere 
iieeessity  would  have  required,  to  the  exercise  of  the 
different  faculties  and  powers  of  animal  nature.  Hunger 
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•lone  night  hare  prompted  it  to  eat»  an  operation  vhiek 
would  have  been  suifieient  for  the  sustenance  of  life* 
But  the  Creator  has  added  to  its  food  a  relish^  nvhieh 
teems  to  have  had  no  other  purpose  but  to  increase  the 
pleasure  of  existence.  The  objects  around  us  in  the 
•trueture  of  the  world  might  have  been  applied  to  all 
the  purposes  of  ulility,  although  they  had  not  possessed 
that  beauty,  fragance,  or  harmony,  which  afToinl  such 
superlative  charms  to  the  senses,  and  the  imagination. 
There  certainly  never  could  have  existed  such  exquisite 
adaptations  of  objects  to  the  senses,  and  of  the  senses  to 
their  objects,  if  the  Creator  had  not  intended  them  for 
the  ends  of  animal,  and  especially  of  human  felicity. 
Kot  to  mention  in  man  his  superior  powers  of  morale 
intellectual  and  social  enjoyment,  which  open  a  much 
wider  and  nobler  field  of  happiness  if  we  had  leisure  to 
survey  it. 

But  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  prove  the  reality  of  the 
divine  goodness,  which  is  borne  in  so  many  examples  on 
the  whole  face  of  nature,  as  to  aceount  for  some  ap- 
pearances, and  to  remove  some  objections  which  have 
been  thought  to  contradict  it  in  the  order  of  divine  provi- 
dence, lliese  consist  in  the  numerous  evils  which  are 
evidently  mingled  with  good  in  the  economy  of  the 
world. 
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The  preponderance  of  good  over  ctH  in  tlie  g^ncni 
order  of  tliingSy  is  acknowledged  to  be  manifest  and  f^reat. 
But  the  objectors  reply,   that  if  God  were  pcrfcctlj 
benevolent)  and,  at  the  same  time,  omnipotent,: tie  would 
not  have  pei*mitled  tlie  existence  of  partial  eviK    T*liis 
is  pronouncing  on  an  inilnite  svstem  from  our  owa  con- 
tracted views.— Can  we  say  that,  in  a  universe,  beneyo- 
lently  constructed,  there  ought  to  be  no  gradation  of 
*being?  Or,  if  gradation  be  admitted  in  perftset  eon- 
sistency  witli  the  infinite  benignity  of  the  d'eator*  is  R 
not  conceivable  that  a  creature  of  superior  powers  fif 
intelligence  and  enjoyment,  may,  by  a.  certain  advuztim 
of  pain,  be  brought  in  the  scale  of  happiness  to  tlie.griide  , 
of  one  of  inferior  powers,  but  exempt  from  soflbfingy 
and  who  shall  have  no  complaint  to  prefer  agaiovt  the 
■  benevolence  of  providenoe  ?  The  reflection.may. apply  to 
a  nation,  to  a  species  of  being,  to  a  world.  How  far 
superior,  then,  may  this  world  be,  with  all  its  sufferingSy 
to  other  systems  which  may  have  no  such  evils  to  allaj 
a  happiness  which,  however,  may  be  regulated  on  an 
inferior  standard  of  sensibility,  or  of  intellect !  Would  a 
man  of  high  sensibilities,  or  of  high  intellectual  powers^ 
tliough  they  may  often  be  the  occasion  of  many  errors, 
or  of  keen  anguish,  be  willing  to  forego  their  pleas- 
ures, in  order  that  he  might  be  reduced  to  an  apathy 
that  would  render  him  insensible  to  saflbrlng?  Let  us 
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Inlaiiee  oar  goods  against  our  evilsy  therefore  our  suf- 
ferings against  our  enjoymentsy  and  consider  ourselves 
as  completely  htLjtpy  in  that  grade  of  felicity  that  is 
marked  by  the  surplus  of  the  one  above  the  other.  By 
sueh  a  oaleulationy  how  might  mankind  extinguish  every 
•omplaint  of  the  evils  of  life^  and  justify  perfectly  the 
benignity  of  the  Creator  7  The  conclusion^   therefore^ 
which  each  individual  ought  to  frame  with  respect  to 
himself*  a  true  philosopher  may  justly  infer  for  the 
whole  species ;  unless  any  man  should  be  so  fooUsh  as  to 
imagine  that  existence  alone  gives  him  a  claim  on  the 
beneficence  of  his  Maker  for   the  highest  grade  of 
felicity. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked^  should  we  be  left  to 
estimate  our  grade  in  the  scale  of  being  by  the  surplus- 
age of  happiness  above  pain?  Or,  why  should  pain  exist 
at  all  in  the  system  of  a  benevolent  being?— Satisfac- 
torily to  answer  these  and  a  thousand  other  enquiries 
that  might  be  instituted  on  this  subject  would  probably 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  nature*  and  tlie  infinite  rela- 
tions  of  the  universe*  which  none  but  the  Deity  himself 
can  possess.  We  can*  therefore*  expect  only  from  reve- 
lation the  information  which  we  desire,  as  far  as  he  is 
pleased  to  impart  it.   But  while  we  are  compelled  to 

resort  to  the  feeble  lights  of  our  owa  reason  alone  for 
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a  solution  of  the  di£BcuIties  vrhich  spring  oat  of  tha 
eombinatiooB  of  an  infinite  Bystem^  yre  must  be  eontented 
Vfith  such  probabilities  only  as  it  can  yield  us.*— If^  in 
the  scale  of  existence,  then,  there  be  a  place  for  such  a 
being  as  man,  vith  just  such  a  measure  of  intellect,  and 
sensibility,  and  with  just  such  principles  of  action,  con- 
tinually  requiring  excitement  and  correction ;  and    es- 
pecially, if  it  be  conceived  that  he  is  placed  in  the  present 
world,  in  a  state  of  probation  and  discipline  for  a  future 
period,  and  a  higher  condition  of  existence,  a  supposition 
which  to  philosophy  is  as  probable,  as  to  religion  it  is 
certain,  may  not  all  the  pains  which  enter  into  the  moral 
culture  of  this  life,  be  regarded  as  the  discipline  of  a  wise 
and  gracious  parent,  and,  therefore,  as  essential  parts  of 
a  most  benevolent  system  ?  Let  us  contemplate  the  rela- 
tion which  the  pains  necessarily  incident  to  human  nature^ 
as  it  is  now  constituted,  have  to  the  improvement  of  its 
powers,  and  consequently  to  its  happiness.— The  wants 
of  man  contribute  to  rouse  that  industry,  and  habitual 

*  Rejoicing!  however,  that  when  we  have  explored  reason 
to  the  utmost)  we,  as  christians,  still  enjoy  the  superior  iliumina* 
tion  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  whence,  if  we  cannot  derive  such 
lights  as  will  satisfy  every  enquiry  of  an  ambitious  curiosity, 
we  may,  at  least,  draw  competent  satisfaction  for  a  humble  and 
rational  piety ;  particularly  with  regard  to  this  great  quescion^ 
why  human  nature  exists  in  its  present  state  of  imperfection, 
requiring  the  corrections,  and  discipline  of  the  pains  and  suf- 
ferings which  we  sec  attached  to  it  ? 
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eiertion  of  all  bis  faeulties  of  body  and  of  mind,  on 
which  their  vigor  and  perfeotion  principally  depend* 
A  paradise  where  all  his  wants  should  be  spontaneously 
supplied  from  the  abundance  of  the  soil,  and  all  his 
senses  gratified  by  its  fragrance,  its  beauty  and  luxuriant 
sweets,  would  deteriorate  the  human  character,  and  sink 
tlie  noblest  creature  in  the  world  into  a  lazy,  torpid,  and 
Ticious  animaL  The  happiness,  no  less  than  the  improve- 
ment of  our  nature,  lies  chiefly  in  constant  and  useful 
employment,  stimulated  by  these  necessary  wants.  En- 
joyment seldom  yields  pleasures  equal  to  those  which 
arise  out  of  the  activity  requisite  to  procure  it.  The 
very  efforts  excited  by  pain  and  want,  or  by  the  appre- 
hension of  them,  often  produce  a  satisfaction,  or  diver- 
sion to  the  mind  which  far  overbalance  their  evils.  Want 
whets  ingenuity  ;  danger  and  suffering  call  into  operation 
the  virtues  of  courage  and  fortitude,  that  communicate  a 
character  of  grandeur  and  nobleness  to  the  mind  whicli 
often  raises  it  superior  to  the  ills  of  life.  And  labor^ 
however  it  might  be  the  curse  of  man  fallen  from  the 
perfection  of  a  superior  nature,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the 
blessing  of  his  present  existence.  Reflections  of  a  similar 
nature  might  arise  from  an  attentive  consideration  of 
every  particular  evil  to  M'hieli  human  life  is  exposed. 
And,  in  a  moi*al  point  of  view,  how  mueh  more  justly 
may  we  regard  them  as  a  part  of  the  benevolent  disci* 
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pline  of  oup  heavenly  Father  ?  They  arc  correctors  of  the 
passions — ^they  assist  the  habits  of  reflection^ — and  often 
recal  the  mind  from  pursuits  injurious  to  its  virtae  and 
its  true  interests. 

But,  instead  of  examining  in  detail  the  various  evils  of 
lifcy  and  shewing  how  the  goodness  of  God  is  afTeetcd  in 
permitting  their  existcnecy  I  shall  select  only  a  few  ;  be- 
lieving that,  it,  in  these,  the  benevolence  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration can  be  justified  even  to  our  limited  under- 
standing, a  hint  may  be  suggested,  or  a  clue  given  by 
which  its  vindication  may  be  pursued  in  other  cases. — 
Take  for  cxainples,  tlie  circumstances  attending  the  man*- 
ncr  of  our  entrance  into  the  world,  and  of  oiir  departure 
from  it,  which  have  been  thought  to  involve  serious  ob- 
jections against  the  benignity  of  tlie  Creator.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former  it  may  be  fairly  maintained,  that  the 
pains  of  beai'ing,  nursing,  and  educating  children,  with 
the  diseases  and  dangers  of  iufancy,  which  seem,  at  first 
view,  to  be  peculiar  afflictions  on  the  human  race,  will  be 
found,  on  examining  their  connexions  and  all  their  rela- 
tions, to  be  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  existence  of 
society,  and  the  felicity  of  social  life.   If  children,  like 
the  young  of  other  animals,  were  able  to  run  as  soon  as 
born,  and  to  feed  themselves,  witli  almost  no  dependence 
on  tlie  eare  of  a  parent,  the  powerful  ties,  and  sweet  en- 
dearments of  parental  afiection,  and  of  filial  duty,  would 
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be  unknown.  The  union  and  happiness  of  domestio  soei- 
tfty  would  be  dissolved  ;  and  eivil  soeiety,  of  which  the 
domestic  is  the  germ  and  the  prineipal  support,  could  not 
exist.  Man  would  be  a  solitary  and  ferocious  savage. 
The  facility  of  rearing  children,  and  their  independence 
on  a  parent's  care,  would  give  the  strongest  encourage- 
ment  to  a  vagrant  and  licentious  concubinage,  destructive 
of  all  the  virtues,  and  of  the  dearest  interests  of  human 
nature.  Besides,  the  diseases  of  pregnancy,  as  human 
nature  is  now  constituted,  and  the  pains  and  dangers  of 
ehild-birth,  serve  to  endear  the  parents  to  each  other,  by 
the  weakness,  tenderness,  and  dependence  of  the  mother ; 
by  the  honor,  generosity,  and  sympathy  of  the  father ; 
and  an  hundred  fold  to  endear  the  child  to  the  parent. 
And  it  is  an  acknowledged  principle  in  human  nature, 
that  the  troubles  and  continual  solicitudes  of  nursing  and 
education,  together  with  the  necessary  diseases  and  haz- 
ards of  infancy,  greatly  augment  the  strength  of  parental 
attachment,  and  lay  the  most  firm  and  lasting  foundations 
of  the  unions,  subordinations,  and  harmonious  affections, 
first  of  domestic,  and  afterwards  of  civil  society.  In  these 
pains,  then,  which  have  been  selected  as  specious  objec- 
tions agMnst  the  benignity  of  the  divine  administration 
of  the  government  of  this  world,  we  find  some  of  the 
principal  sources  of  human  happiness. 
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As  to  the  manner  of  terminating  the  present  stale  of 
existence  by  deaths  the  necessity  of  it  arises  out  of  the 
structure  of  our  nature.  Death  is  the  only  way  of  living 
to  successive  generations  the  means  of  existence.  If  this 
part  of  the  plan  of  divine  providence  must  be  changed, 
the  whole  order  of  life  must  necessarily  be  changed  witU 
it.  There  could  be  no  such  creature  as  man  in  the  scale 
of  being.  The  institution  of  the  sexes  must  be  destroyed 
—the  multiplication  of  the  race  must  cease.  The  modes 
of  subsistence  on  the  products  of  the  earthy  which  can 
sustain  only  a  definite  number*  must  be  done  away;  and 
with  these*  as  the  whole  state  of  human  life  is  eonneeted 
together  by  a  close  unbroken  chain*  nmst  cease  the.  ope- 
rations of  agriculture*  tlie  interchanges  of  commeree^  and 
the  entire  system  of  the  present  occupations  and  pursuits 
of  men.  Man  himself  would  be  the  first  to  dlyeet  to  sueh 
a  new  order  of  things. — ^If  death*  then*  be  a  neeessary 
part  of  the  human  economy*  and  to  man  himself  it  woqM 
be  undesirable  to  change  it*  if  it  must  be  accompanied 
witli  so  many  other  changes*  still  more  unfriendly  to  the 
wishes  and  the  comfort  of  mankind*  the  only  question  that 
remains*  is*  in  what  manner  it  may  be  best  accomplished 
so  as  to  attam  the  most  useful  ends  of  its  institution  7— 
Even  if  the  whole  of  human  existence  were  to  be  termi- 
nated by  death,  this  last  act  of  our  being,  so  justly  formi- 
duble  to  our  frailty  and  imperfection*  is  but  a  momentary 
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pangf  which  has  been  far  overpaid  hj  the  pleasures  of 
life ;  but  ify  as  religion  assures  uSf  and  philosophy  ren- 
ders probable^  tliis  life  is  only  a  period  of  discipline  and 
probation  for  another  state  of  being»  and  death  is  the 
ayenue  through  whieh  we  must  pass  to  itf  certainly  no 
method  of  approaching  that  decisive  crisis  could  bo 
imagined  more  beneficial  than  that  wliich  exists  of  at- 
tainingeyery  good  moral  end  connected  with  it— of  making 
the  descent  to  the  grave  easy  to  the  virtuous— of  im- 
pressing a  salutary  but  not  oppressive  fear  on  allt  as  a 
useful  restraint  from  vice— of  preserving  the  mind^by  its 
extreme  uncertainty^  always  vigilant  and  attentive  to  the 
discharge  of  every  duty,  which  is  the  best  preparation  for 
a  tranquil  exit  from  life — and  finally,  of  inducing  it  to 
hold  its  present  pleasures  in  a  continual  state  of  obedient 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  in  the  hope  of  exchanging 
ihem  for  such  as  are  higher  and  more  perfect. 

To  pursue  the  vindication  of  the  divine  goodness  in  the 
introduction  of  other  physical  evils  into  his  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the  worlds  would  to 
yoUf  I  trust,  be  unnecessary.*  Of  the  moral  evils  whieh 

*  On  the  physical  evils  incident  to  the  animal  creation,  and 
particularly  on  that  order  of  nature  which  has  destined  the 
weaker  part  as  the  prey  of  the  more  powerful,  see  many  judi- 
cious reflections  in  Dr  Paley's  natural  theology  near  the  con- 
clusion. 
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afflict  the  world,  their  origin*  and  their  ciire ;  and  how 
they  are  made  to  illastrate  the  benignity  and  merey  of 
Grod  to  mankind,  the  only  true,  and  satisfactory  aeeouiit 
is  to  be  derived  from  revelation.  They  arise  fi*om  an 
abuse  of  the  passions,  and  of  the  moral  liberty  of  man  ^ 
but  roason  would  be  deplorably  at  a  loss  to  find  her  way 
in  the  maze  of  doubts,  and  perplexities,  which  attend 
(heir  existence  in  the  system  of  a  benignant  Deity,  if 
revelation  did  not  put  a  filament  in  her  hand,  or  extend 
a  taper  before  her  footsteps  to  conduct  her  through  the 
labyrinth.— —This  belongs  to  the  theological  chair. 

The  only  attribute  which  remains  to  be  considered  is 
that  of  justice.  It  is  an  invariable  determination  in  the 
Divine  Alind  to  i*ender  to  all  his  creatures  according  to 
their  works ; — ^to  the  vii'tuous,  i*eward,^^o  the  vicious^ 
punishment.  Tliis  attribute  we  ascribe  to  Grod,  from  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  sentiments  of  justice  in 
our  own  breasts.— As  philosophy  delights  to  trace  the 
most  complicated  efieets,  to  the  simplest  principleSf 
justice  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  only  one  expres- 
sion of  infinite  benevolence,  in  which,  by  proper  cor- 
rectives, and  restraints  and  examples,  the  injurious 
eiTeets  of  the  passions  may  be  prevented,  and  individuals 
deterred  fi*om  seeking  their  own  enjoyments,  by  the 
stterillee  of  a  greater  good  in  violating  the  general  laws 
of  oinlcr  aud  happiness. 
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Jastice  haSf  by  divineSf  been  distinguished  into  two 
kindsy — distributive^  and  vindietive.  The  former  has 
been  already  defined,  and  may  bo  applied  for  the  re- 
formation as  well  as  punishment  of  the  offender;  the 
latter  is  conceived  to  be  the  infliction  of  punishment  on 
vice  simply  for  its  own  intrinsic  demerit)  without  respect 
to  reformation,  or  any  ulterior  regard  to  a  farther  good 
end,  except  the  general  good  of  tlie  universe.  Conscience^ 
in  the  natiire  of  its  reprehensions,  makes  us  perceive 
that  guilt  deserves  such  infliction ;  and  in  its  anticipa- 
tions, in  consequence  of  some  atrocious  acts  of  iniquity, 
often  leads  the  criminal  despairingly  to  fear  it.  Theso 
facts  appear  to  indicate  that  tlie  distinction  has  a  real 
foundation  in  nature.  And  in  these  apprehensions,  pro- 
bably, we  discern  the  source  of  those  bloody  rites  of 
superstition  which,  on  so  many  pagan  altars,  have 
dishonored  the  name  of  religion. 

On  this  subject  a  theological  question  has  been  raised 

of  great  importance  to  religion,  whether  in  consisteney 

« 

with  the  holiness  and  justice  of  the  divine  nature,  the 
violation  of  the  moral  law,  by  any  creature,  be  pardon- 
able without  a  complete  atonement,  or  full  execution  of 
its  penalty?  If  justice  be  an  essential  attribute  of  God, 
and  its  claims  be  as  necessary  as  his  existence,  the  for- 
giveness of  an  offender  can  never  be  a  gratuitous  exer- 
voTi.  ii.  ¥ 


tion  of  mere  mercy.  From  this  principle  i^gults  an  in- 
ftrence  which  ig  deeply  laid  at  the  foundation  of  the 
dliristian  religion ;  the  necessity  of  complete  atonement 
to  the  violated  law,  and  vindication  of  the  offended  per- 
fections of  God,  in  the  person  of  a  mediator  perfectly 
adequate  to  render  this  satisfaction,  in  order  to  the 
exercise  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  to  the  human  sinner. 
»-But  the  discussion  and  determination  of  this  question 
also^  1  refer  to  the  decision  of  another  chair. 
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LECTUBE  Xn* 


09  TSB  IMMOBTALITT  OF  THE  BOVIu 

4fhe  milg  certain  eouknee  of  this  truth  to  he  derived  fnM 
rfoelofum— Bfo^ott  can  aeemmUate  a  variety  of  proha* 
hie  argumenta  to  support  her  hope^-^^Many  faculties  in 
inifiian  nature  which  would  perish  without  attaining 
thdr  perfection  unless  there  were  a  future  state  in 
which  they  should  he  unfolded^-^The  immortality  of 
the  soul  an  article  of  universal  belief  in  all  ages,^^ 
This  not  the  effect  of  artifice  and  intrigue,  but  of  an 
original  principle  in  human  ftahir^-- JWit  suffleient 
olgeetion  against  the  universality  of  this  principle  that 
some  philosophers  have  been  found  who  have  denied  itf 
and  some  nations  who  have  blended  it  with  many  errors* 
— ^itotAer  argument  found  in  the  desires  and  hopes  of 
good  men,  and  the  fears  of  the  vicious,  especially  at  the 
approa4ih  of  death. — The  effect  of  the  disbelief  of  this 
doctrine  on  the  public  morals*-^TTu  unequal  distribU' 
Hon  of  providence  in  this  life^'-^The  nature  of  out 
future  existence. 

IT  is  not  sufficient  that  ve  lay  a  foundation  for  tho 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  yirtue  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  of  human  naturOf  unless  we  eaUf 
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at  the  same  timey  pFopose  motives  to  its  practice  that  by 
their  grandeur  and  interest  may  be  able  to  overeome 
those  temptations  to  the  dereliction  of  our  duty  which 
are  continually  springing  up  in  the  heart  amidst   th* 
errors  of  the  passions*  or  assailing  it  under  the  masque 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  world.   With  this  view  I  have 
already  offered  to  your  consideration  the  evidences  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  Godf  from  whom  emanates  ihm 
law  of  virtue,  and  that  structure  of  things  in  our  nature 
and  in  Uie  universe)  which  indicates  the  law  to  oar 
reason,  that  the  autiiority  of  his  command,  the  eon- 
sciousness  6f  his  presence,  and  the  apprehension  of  his 
judgment,  might  add  to  the  inward  sentiments  of  con- 
science their  most  powerful  sanction.   Witii  the  same 
Tiew  I  shall  now  propose  to  you  those  general  arguments 
which  we  derive  f i-om  reason  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  The  authority  of  the  law  of  virtue  would  be  verj 
feebly  felt  by  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  if  the  ex- 
pectations, or  the  apprehensions  of  existing  after  this 
life  were  not  shewn  to  rest  on  at  least  pi'obable  founda- 
tions.  We  must  confess,  however,  Uiat  probability  is  the 
utmost  which  reason  has  been  able  to  attain  on  this  in- 
teresting sulyect.   AVe  must  look  for  that  full  and  clear 
persuasion  on  which  the  soul  can  repose  with  tranquil 
assurance  in  the  midst  of  affliction,  and  at  the  approach 
of  death,  only  in  the  sacred  scriptures.  But  the  human 
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mindy  in  its  anxious  longings  after  immortality^  is 
inclined  to  make  tlie  most  of  those  feeble  lights  whieh 
reason  holds  out  to  encourage  its  hopes.  And  Cicero 
could  only  sajf  but  he  says  it  with  the  enthusiasm 
natural  to  a  virtuous  mind,  that  if  he  were  itceweA  in 
eherishing  the  hope  of  an  immartal  eansttnctf  he  wished 
not  to  he  awakened  from  so  agreeable  a  delusion.  And 
Socrates,  in  his  last  conversation  with  his  friends,  just 
before  drinking  the  fatal  hemlock,  thus  took  his  leave 
of  them, — you  go  to  your  ordinal^  oecupationSf  I  to  my 
fate;  which  of  us  shall  enjoy  the  happier  lot  is  known 
only  to  the  gods. 

The  christian  revelation  has  produced  such  a  deep 
and  general  persuasion  of  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of 
its  disciples*  as  has  induced  a  common  belief  that  tho 
evidence  which  reason  yields  in  its  support,  is  much 
more  direct  and  clear,  than,  on  the  most  fair  and  candid 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be.  As  it  is  imparted  to 
us  by  the  author  of  our  holy  religion,  it  is  closely  and 
inseparably  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  of  which  his  own  rising  from  the  dead 
is  the  great  example,  and  the  proof.  Its  endence,  there- 
fore, rests  simply  in  the  word  and  promise  of  tho 
Saviour. — ^Therc  are,  however,  such  strong  and  rational 
probabilities,  drawn  both  from  the  physical  and  moral 
principlos  of  our  nature^  as  merit  the  most  serious  atten- 


lion  of  the  philosopher,  and  independently  of  the  authori* 
ty  of  reyelatiottf  are  calculated  to  administer  the  oon* 
lolations  of  hope  to  a  virtuous  mind.  The  physical  prin- 
ciples on  vhich  we  may  be  entitled  to  build  any  hopcp 
have  been  already  stated  In  the  sixth  lecture  of  tiua 
fystem.  The  moral  reasons  which  may  induce  an  assent 
lo  the  same  truth,  I  proceed  now  to  lay  before  you. 

In  the  Crst  place,  then,  if  the  present  were  the  on!^ 
state  of  human  existence,  the  designs  of  the  Creator  in 
the  formation  of  man  would  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
frustrated ;  or  they  would  not  be  conformable  to  the  usual 
operations  of  his  wisdom.   We  would  behold  the  noblest 
being  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  just  begin  to  evelve 
fisusulties  which  are  never  permitted  to  reach  their  full 
vigor,  or  to  display  their  full  beauty.   Man  is  evident^ 
possessed  of  talents  which  are  progressive  to  an  indefinite 
degree  of  improvement.  Yet,  no  individual  has  ever  car- 
ried any  one  talent.,  and,  much  less,  the  whole  systeoi  of 
his  natural  powers,  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which 
they  are  susceptible :  and  less  still  has  the  whole  raee 
approached  near  to  that  ultimate  point  in  the  scale  of 
being  to  which  they  are  manifestly  capable  of  arrivinf^ 
and  appear,  in  some  period  of  their  progress,  to  be  des- 
tined. To  arrest  them,  then,  in  the  midst,  or  rather  in 
the  commencement  of  their  career,  when  they  are  only 
just  beginning  to  display  those  capacities  whieh  they 
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dudl  never  folly  unfbld,  seems  hardly  eonformable  td 
•or  most  reasonable  ideas  of  divine  benevolenee  and 
wisdom.  All  other  things  whieh  eome  nnder  our  eogni- 
aanee  in  this  worldy  have  a  point  of  maturity,  that  is  the 
li%hest  of  whieh  their  natores  are  suseeptiUe ;  after  ar- 
riving at  which  they  gradually  deoay.  Other  animals  in- 
crease to  a  eertain  degree  of  strength,  and  sagacity, 
whieh  is  evidently  the  ultimate  limit  within  nvhieb  their 
nature  is  restricted.  Their  several  species  appear  to  be 
equal  in  all  ages.  There  is  a  point  below  which  they 
hardly  ever  fall,  and  above  which  they  cannot  rise.  It  is 
far  otherwise  with  man.  The  greatest  part  of  his  powers 
would  be  lost,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  been  made  in 
vain,  if  there  were  not  another  state  of  being  in  which 
they  may  unfold  themselves,  and  attain  that  perfection  of 
whieh  they  seem  to  be  capable.  Hardly,  therefore,  can 
we  conceive  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God  to  bestow  on  man  so  many  inci(rfent  talents  to 
be  checked,  or  cut  off  in  the  very  commencement  of  their 
progress— ^rms  that  are  never  suffered  to  eome  to  their 
maturity.  Moral  and  religious  sentiments,  in  particular, 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  reasonable  object ;  if  we  are  to 
regard  ourselves  as  being  only  particles  of  animated  dust, 
destined  to  perish  almost  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  exist;  and 
have  not,  beyond  this  life,  the  hope  of  some  nearer  ap- 
pfoaeh  to  the  Deity,  and  the  expectation  of  some  reward 
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from  him  which  shall  depend  on  the  purity  of  onr  pious 
afieetionSf  and  the  integrity  of  our  virtuous  conduct  ia 
this  life.  The  sacrifices  of  virtue  would  be  without  re- 
inunei*ation ;  and  the  noblest  dispositions  of  the  hearty 
cultivated  with  the  most  devout  care»  would  be  like  in- 
•ense  burnt^  and  scattered  by  the  winds^  before  a  being 
who  regsirds  it  not. 

Another  argument  of  no  inconsiderable  weight  for  the 
doctrine  of  immoilality  is  derived  from  the  general  belief 
of  mankind.   Such  a  universal  coucuri*ence  of  opinion  in- 
dicates some  original  principle  of  nature  on  which  it  rests; 
which  can  only  be  the  operation  of  God  himself  in  the 
human  heai*t.   It  has  formed  an  article  ofbelief  inall 
religions.   It  has  been  laid  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  antiquity  9  as  well  as  of  modem  ttges. 
And  no  natiou  has  been  discovered  so  rude  and  savage^ 
who  has  not,  along  witli  tlic  idea  of  God^  united  that  also 
of  the  future  existence  of  the  soul.— -Some  philosophers 
ascribe  this  interesting  plienomenon  to  imitation,  and  the 
influence  of  education. — AVhere  principles  have  already  a 
nml  foundation  in  nature,  education  and  imitation  readily 
i^oncur  to  strengthen  their  influence.   But  when  thev  are 
cntin»ly  arbiti*ary,  altliough  one  principle  may  take  root, 
mid  hv  propagated  in  one  nation,  and  a  difibi-cnt  one  in 
another,  yet  when  have  we  seen  such  uniformity  in  edu- 
•ation  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  ?  These 
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reflections  may  be  illustrated  by  a  familiar  example* 
Filial  duty*  and  respect  for  age,  which  are  natural  dic- 
tates of  the  hearty  have  formed  a  part  of  the  domestic 
culture  ol  eyery  people ;  but  the  arbitrary  practice  of 
making  libations  to  the  manes  of  departed  ancestors^ 
could  never  be  extended^  by  the  same  influence,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  people  who  invented  it« 

It  has  been  boldly  asserted,  but,  I  conceive,  with  even 
less  plausibility,  that  the  doctrine  has  been  introduced^ 
and  obtained  an  influence  in  the  world  by  the  artifice  of 
priests,- in  order  to  establish  their  authority  over  the 
multitude  by  the  all-subduing  charm  of  superstition ;  or 
by  the  craft  of  politicians,  and  the  legislators  of  the  early 
ages,  who  found  no  better  way  to  render  their  subjects 
obedient,  and  conflrm  the  authority  of  their  laws,  than  by 
the  power  of  religious  fear«— -But,  in  answer  to  insinua- 
tions of  this  kind,  we  may  well  ask  when  had  a  few  priests 
or  politicians  more  cunning  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 
'Whence  did  they  derive  that  superiority  of  mind  to  which 
the  whole  world  has  bowed  with  such  implicit  submis- 
sion ?  Or  how  have  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  the 
legislators  of  all  nations,  entered  into  a  league  to  pass 
the  same  deceit  upon  the  world  ?  Such  concert  among 
men  of  the  remotest  regions,  and  of  the  most  opposite 
habits,  opinions^  and  prejudices,  is  impossible ;  and  such 
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facile  and  universal  submission  in  the  mass  of  mankind 
to  an  arbitrary  opinion^  by  whatever  authority  reeom- 
mendedy  is  incredible* — ^But  if  it  be  true,  in  the  next  plaee^ 
that  tlie  order  of  human  society  cannot  be  perfectly 
maintained  without  thebelief  of  a  state  of  future  retribu- 
tion,  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  ingenuity  of  political 
intrigue,  and  the  whole  force  of  political  power»  hare 
been  employed  to  establish  this  sentiment  among  the 
'  people,  this  is  surely  an  argument  of  no  inconsiderable 
weight  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.   Otherwise^  man 
must  have  been  formed  under  the  hard  necessity  of  being 
continually  deceived,  in  order  to  promote  his  best  in- 
terests ;  a  consequence  which  we  ought  not  to  impute  to 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

The  universality  of  this  belief,  therefore^  oog^t^  I 
presume,  to  be  ascribed  to  an  original  sentiment  of  our 
nature ;  or,  at  least,  to  a  conclusion  that  so  necessarily 
obtrudes  itself  upon  the  mind  from  the  united  reflections 
of  reason,  and  sentiments  of  conscience,  tliatitmay  justfy 
V  be  classed  along  with  our  natural,  and  instinctive  feelings. 
•—And  I  have  before  remarked,  that  these  universal  dic- 
tates of  the  human  mind  resulting  from  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  man,  may  always  be  regarded  as  the  opera- 
tion of  God,  and,  therefore,  pointing  to  truth.  Forwc 
cannot  conceive  how  he  should  be  willing  to  deceive  his 
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ereaturesy  or  that  it  should  ever  be  necessary  for  him  to 
earry  on  their  moral  government  by  deception. 

It  is  certainly  no  proper  or  sufficient  objection  against 
the  universality  of  this  opinion^  and  consequently  tho 
truth  of  the  principle  connected  with  it,  that  there  hav« 
existed  philosophers  v^ho  have  denied  it,  or  whole  nations 
who  have  blended  with  it  many  superstitious  opinions.— « 
A  minute  philosophy*  attempting  to  plunge  too  far  into 
the  subtleties  of  speculation*  is  often  much  less  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  a  guide  to  truth  than  the  simplest  dictates  of 
the  uncultivated  understanding.   We  have  seen  it*  at  dif- 
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ferent  times*  violate  every  conclusion*  and  pervert  every 
dictate  of  reason  and  common  sense.  We  have  seen  it*  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  acute  metaphisicians*  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  matter*  though  palpable  to  every  sense:— we 
have  seen  it  deny  the  existence  of  mind*  employing  its 
own  ingenuity  against  itself: — and*  we  have  seen  it  deny 
both  body  and  mind*  substituting*  in  the  room  of  both* 
and  of  the  whole  substantial  universe*  a  troop  of  light 
ideal  shadows  which  we  can  trace  to  no  origin*  and  from 
which  results  no  consequence.*  It  is  not  surprizing,  then^ 
if  a  few  philosophers*  in  the  pride  of  speculation*  and  the 
vanity  of  affected  singularity*  should  have  added*  to  their 

*  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  there  is  no  opinion  so  ex- 
trava{;ant  which  has  not  found  some  one  to  niAintain  it. 
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other  contradictions  to  the  common  opinions  of  mankind, 
the  denial  of  a  future  es^istence^  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

The  certainty  of  natural  truth,  in  the  next  plaee^ 
ought  not  to  be  questioned  or  denied,  on  account  of  the 
errors  which   either   speculation,    or  superstition    has 
mingled  with  it  Nature,  on  many  subjects,  particularly 
those  relating  to  morals  and  duty,  points  to  the  general 
principle,  or  gives  the  general  impression  of  the  tmthf 
but  leaves  it  to  reason,  experience,  and  Tcflection,  to  give 
it  its  perfect  shape  and  form.  This  each  mui  will  do 
with  more  or  less  acouraey  and  precision  of  idea,  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  strength  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  united 
with  his   virtue,   or  according  to  the  prepossessionsy 
customs,  and  habits  of  his  education.  From  every  one  of 
these  causes  a  degree  of  error,  particulaiiy  in  a  weak» 
or  superstitious  mind,  may  be  mingled  with  truth,  with- 
out, however,  destroying  its  radical  princiide  whieh  is 
found  in  some  original  dictate  or  instinct  of  nature,— Of 
this  an  analogous  example  was  furnished  in  the  last 
lecture.  The  instincts,  or  original  sentiments  of  nature 
lead  with  undoubting  assurance  to  the  acknowledgmrait  of 
the  being  of  God  j  but  that  important  principle,  ignorance 
has  impaired  by  admitting  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  super- 
stition eori'upted  by  imputing  attributes  to  the  divine  na- 
ture unworthy  his  perfections. — ^Another  example  may  be 
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ftmished  in  the  seeds  of  taste,  whieh  are  acknowledged  to 
have  been  implanted  by  nature ;  butf  through  negleet  we 
may  suffer  them  to  shoot  up  wild ;  or  by  improper  culturOf 
their  qualities  may  be  yitiated.  Tet,  even  the  corruption 
of  a  principle  is  a  proof  of  its  existence;  and  the  wildest 
growth  of  plants  shews  that  the  seed  is  there,  which  re- 
quires only  a  judicious  cultivation  to  bring  it  to  perfee- 
tion. — The  seeds  of  truth,  therefore,  of  nature's  slanting, 
we  ought  not  to  eradicate,  and  cast  away,  because  hither*^ 
to  they  may  have  grown  wild,  or  because  an  unskilful 
husbandry  may  have  ^ufibred  tares  to  be  mixed  with 
them ;  but,  like  wise  planters,  set  ourselves  to  give  them 
every  advantage  of  culture  requisite  to  advance  them  to 
that  state  of  improvement  for  which  the  great  Author  of 
nature  designed  them. 

The  argument,  therefore,  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  drawn  from  the  natural  feelings  and  expectations  of 
mankindt  remains  strong,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy 
speculations  of  sceptical  philosophers,  and  the  absurd  ad« 
mixtures  of  superstitious  nations. 

Another  of  the  moral  reasons  on  which  we  found  our 
beUef  of  this  doctrine  is  the  strong  desire,  and  the  hope  of 
good  men,  and  the  ajq^hensions  of  the  vicious ;  whieh 
are  commonly  found  to  increase  in  proportion  as  they 
seemjto  be  approaching  the  period  of  their  earthly  exist- 
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of  the  strongest  affections  of  the  human  heart,  at  least 
till  the  dominion  of  vicious  passions  have  made  it  the  in- 
terest of  the  guilty  to  fear  it*    Of  virtue  it  is  the   most 
powerful  motive^  and  the  greatest  consolation  under  the 
Tarious  trials  of  life.  And  on  the  violent  and  criminal 
passions  of  men  there  is  hardly  any  restraint  so  effectual 
as  the  ajy^irehension  of  a  future  existence)  and  of  the  re- 
tribution with  which  conscience  always  accompanies  tliat 
fear.  Tlie  hopes  and  fears  of  human  nature,  therefore, 
both  concur  to  strengthen  the  probability  of  a  renewed 
existence  after  this  life.  If  this  lively  anticipation  of  a 
future  being,  in  a  happier  state,  be  implanted  in  the  hearta 
of  good  men  by  God  himself,  can  we  believe  that  bis  in- 
finite benignity  hath  created  in  them  desires  only  to  dis- 
appoint them,  and  inspired  them  with  hopes  only  to  tan- 
talize them  ?  It  would  be  an  unworthy  imputation  on  the 
divine  perfection  to  suppose  that  he  should  convert  the 
most  pure  and  natural  encouragements  of  virtue  into  its 
severest  scourges.  For  what  could  be  more  painful  to  a 
virtuous  and  pious  mind,  than  to  believe  that  all  his  fu-   • 
ture  and  immortal  hopes,  which  are  ever  the  more  ele- 
vated and  strong  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  and  puritj 
of  his  virtue,  might  turn  out  to  be  only  an  unreal  dream  ? 

The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  apprehensions 
of  wicked  men,  especially  under  the  stroke  of  any  great 
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iRiaiiiity,  or  at  the  approach  of  death.  The  conscience  of 
guilt  anticipates  a  retribution  far  exceeding  any  sufferings 
to  which  it  is  subject  in  the  present  life.  And  very  few 
are  the  eases  in  which  this  salutary  fear  can  be  entirely 
extinguished  by  the  hardihood  of  yice,  or  the  principles 
of  a  perverted  education.  And  certainlyy  it  would  not  be 
serving  society^  or  human  naturct  to  attempt  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  men  those  useful  restraints  which  the 
wisdom  of  divine  providence  hath  thought  proper  to  im- 
pose upon  passions,  which  would  otherwise  be  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  society,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  virtue. 

This  argument  is  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  effect 
which  the  disbelief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  would  have  upon  the  state  of 
public  morals.  The  good  could  hardly  find  in  the  general 
order  and  distribution  of  providence  in  the  present  state, 
sufficient  motives  to  sustain  tliem  in  the  continual  con- 
flicts; or  to  encourage  the  incessant  efforts  of  virtue 
which  are  often  painful  and  laborious,  and  not  rarely  ex- 
posed to  extraordinary  hazards.  If  the  passions  of  men 
were  freed  from  the  salutarv  restraint  of  religious  fear, 
and  secrecy  were,  as  it  would  then  be,  the  efieetual  pro- 
tection of  crimes,  the  greatest  infelicity  and  disoi*der 
would  reign  in  society. — We  may  borrow  some  instruction 
on  this  subject  from  the  courts  of  princes,  and  the  capitals 
of  wealthy  and  corrupted  nations^  where  this  doctrine  is 
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treated  Milh  the  greatest  contemptf  and  moral  principle  is 
•onsequently  most  dissolved.  If  the  'whole  eapital  wer» 
as  corrupted  as  the  courtr—the  entire  country  as  the  cap- 
itals—and all  grades  of  the  people  were  absorbed  in  the 
▼ortex  of  impiety 9 — ^the  common  sense  of  mankind,  sup- 
ported by  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  history,  would 
l^nounce  such  a  nation  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Among  the  principal  symptoms  and  causes  of  that  de- 
pravity,  vyhich  generally  precedes  the  ruin  of  states  and 
empires,  have  justly  been  reckoned,  by  the  wisest  ob- 
servers of  human  nature,  contempt  of  religion,  and  dis- 
belief of  the  future  existence  of  the  soul,  and  of  those 
moral  retributions  which  are  always  a  necessary  aecom- 
paniment  of  that  doctrine.   Some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Roman  writers  ascribe  the  extreme  corruption  of  the 
Roman  manners  towards  the  period  of  the  republic,  and 
the  first  age  of  the  empire,  to  the  introduction  and  preva- 
lence of  the  epicurean  philosopliy,  of  which  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  soul  at  death  was  one  of  the  leading  princi- 
ples.  If  these  reflections  be  well  founded,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  with  the  respect  for  religion  which 
naturally  accompanies  it,  be  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
order  of  human  society,  and  the  prosperity  of  nations,  the 
truth  of  the  principle  is  strongly  implied.*   It  is  unrea- 

*  See  how  this  principle  accords  with  that  expressed  by 
Cicero.   Orat.  dc  haruspicum  responsis.  Quis  est  lam  vecors 
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soniibl^  to  believe  that  (rod  has  formed  human  naturd  hi 
such  a  manner  as  to  requure  that  it  should  be  governed  by 
falsehood.  We  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  presume  that 
all  the  plans  of  infinite  wisdom  do  so  correspond,  that 
virtue  and  happiness,  nrhich  ^pear  to  be  the  end  of  the 
whole,  must  be  established  by  truth  alone^ 

There  appears,  in  the  next  place,  such  a  promiscuous 
and  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  the  present 
state  as  gives  strong  ground  to  expect  in  some  future 
period  of  our  existence,  a  partition  of  the  blessings  and 
inflictions  of  divine  providence  more  conformable  to  our 
ideas  of  the  goodness  and  equity  of  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  If  we  behold  here  the  ultimate  plan  of 
his  moral  government,  it  would  be  a  most  natural  ex- 
pectation to  find  virtue  placed  in  such  favorable  circum- 
stances that  tranquility,  comfort,  and  honor  at  least 
should  be  within  tlie  compass  of  its  reasonable  eflbrts; 
and  that  vice  should  be  subjected  to  deprivations,  and 

qui|  cum  deos  esse  incellexerit}  non  intelligat  eorum  numine 
hoc  tantum  imperium  esse  natuin,  and  auctum,  and  retentum  ? 
Quam  volumus  licetf  P.  C.  ipsi  nos  amemus,  tamcn,  nee  nume- 
ro  Hispanos,  nee  robore  Gallos,  nes  calliditate  Paenos,  nee  arti- 
bus  GrocoS)  nee  denigue  hoc  ipso  hujiis  gentis,  ae  terrae  domes- 
tico  nativoque  sensu  italos  ipsos,  ac  Latinos,  sed  pictate  ac  re- 
ligionC)  atgue  hae  una  sapientia,  quod  Deorum  immortalium 
numine  omnia  regi,  gubemarigue  perspeximuS|  omnes  gentes, 
nationesque  superaYimus. 
vox*,  ii.  u 
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inflictious  that  should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  die* 
orders  and  enormities  occasioned  by  it.  Contrary^  how- 
ever^  to  that  order  which  all  our  ideas  of  reason,  and  of 
the  goodness*  and  equity  of  the  Deity  would  suggest^  we 
often  behold  virtue  suffering  under  deep  and  unairoid- 
able  afflictions ;  and  those  afflictions,  not  unf requentiy, 
induced  immediately  by  its  firm  and  steady  adherence  to 
truth  and  duty;  wliile  vice  triumphs  in  the  rewards  of 
baseness  and  treachery.   Many  writers  professing  to  put 
external  circumstances  wholly  out  of  the  question*  have 
maintained  that  happiness,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
internal  state  of  the  mind,  is  more  equally  dbtribnted 
according  to  the  virtue  of  individuals  than  is  implied  in 
the  objection;  and  that  Diogenes  in  his  tub  was  really 
more  happy  than  Alexander  on  his  throne.— -This  vindi- 
oation  of  the  perfect  equity  of  the  present  arrangements 
of  providence,  supposing  them  to  be  final,  is  rather 
plausible  than  substantial.  A  few  men,   by  religious 
enthusiasm,  or  philosophic  speculation,  may  reduce  or 
tiadi  their  feelings  to  almost  any  standard.  But,  when 
we  8i>eak  generally  of  the  happiness  of  human  nature* 
it  is  so  much  connected  with  the  sensibilities  ol  the  body* 
and  so  much  with  the  relations  of  society,  and  with  ideas 
resulting  fi-om  its  customs,  habits,  and  opinions,  which 
necessarily  incorporate  themselves  with  all  our  feelings* 
that  the  external  state^  and  visible  condition  of  men  must 
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ftflbrd  01  a  more  aeeurato  eriterion  by  which  to  judgt 
of  the  equalidesy  or  inequalities  of  divine  proyideneOf 
than  any  interior  and  inyuible  standard  of  mental  feel- 
ing. And  by  this  scale,  surefyy  we  do  not  peroeive  the 
rewards  of  ▼irtne,  or  the  chastisements  of  vice,  bestowed 
in  any  equitable  degree  according  to  the  respective 
characters  of  men.  They  fall  rather  according  to  the 
ingenuity,  and  perseverance  of  individuals,  or  the  defect 
of  these  talents,  or  according  to  some  fortunate  accident, 
than  according  to  merit* 

This  mixed  and  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil 
is  probably  better  adapted  to  a  state  of  probation,  where 
virtue  is  to  be  exercised  and  tried  by  being  thrown  into 
various  circumstances  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  (ban 
one  that  should  indicate  a  more  exact  discrimination  of 
character  would  be.  But  it  is  contraiy  to  all  the  ideas 
we  have  framed  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  beneficence, 
to  believe  that  these  probationary  sufierings  are  to  be 
the  final  reward  of  virtue;  or  that  tliis  muture  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  in  which  pleasure  predominates,  is  to 
be  the  final  infiiction  of  divine  justice  on  that  vice  which 
disarranges  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  moral  world. 

From  these  considerations,  we  have  the  justest  reasoa 
to  conclude  that  this  mixed  condition  of  human  life^  and 
promiscuous  distribution  of  divine  providence,  indicates 
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to  as  only  a  preparatory  state  of  moral  diseipline  and 
trial  that  has  an  ultimate  reference  to  another  and  higher 
condition  of  being. 

And  this  hope  we  have  seen  to  b^  confirmed  by  the 
analogy  of  nature  wliich  seems  inclined  not  to  leave  any 
thing  imperfect,  and  willy  thei-efore,  not  crush  in  the 
germ,  or  arrest  in  their  incipient  state,  so  many  noble 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  which  are  evidently  capable 
of  attaining  a  degree  of  perfection  which  they  nerer 
arrive  at,  and  of  evolving  powers  which  they  never  dis- 
play in  the  present  life.— We  have  seen  it  confirmed  hj 
the  general  suffrage  of  human  nature,  resting,  it  wenld 
seem,  on  an  instinctive  impression,  or  intuitive  coDvietion 
of  the  mind,  and  expressed  by  the  religious  opinions  of 
all  nations. — It  is  further  confirmed  by  the  hopes  of 
virtue,  and  the  fears  of  guilt,  especially  at  the  approach 
of  death. — And  it  is  confirmed,  finally,  by  the  unequal 
distributions  of  providence  in  the  present  world. 

These  moral  reasons,  when  taken  separately,  may  not 
be  calculated  to  produce  entire  conviction  in  a  -tnlnA 
disposed  to  weigh  every  argument  with  scrupulous  dis- 
trust; yet,  when  assembled  together  under  one  vievr, 
they  present  such  a  group  of  probabilities  as  can  hardly 
be  resisted  by  a  candid  and  ingenious  understanding;  and 
must  make  even  the  cold  scepticism  of  infidelity  relent. 
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But  I  must  repeat  again  that  full  unvayering  eonvietion 
on  this  most  interesting  subjeet  can  be  obtained  only 
from  revelation,  vhich  not  only  assures  us  of  the  fact  of 
a  future  and  immortal  state  of  being,  but  discloses  to  us 
in  some  measure,  wherein  it  eonsists. 

On  the  nature  of  our  future  existence,  admitting,  what 
reason  I  think  demonstrates,  that  it  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  probable,  being  so  far  beyond  the  range  of  our 
experience,  we  can  form  no  precise  and  certain  ideas. 
We  can  speak  of  it  only  in  the  most  general  terms.  Butt 
from  ibfi  analogy  of  what  actually  comes  under  our 
observation  of  the  process  of  nature,  we  have  just  ground 
to  conclude  that  the  condition  of  human  nature  will  be 
greatly  improved  above  its  actual  state  in  the  present 
world,  both  in  personal  form,  (if,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  religion,  we  look  for  a  reunion  of  the  body  with  the 
soul,)  and  in  the  powers  of  the  mind.  In  those  trans* 
mutations  which  pass  under  our  immediate  review  in  the 
insect  tribes,  we  never  see  them  pass  from  one  state  to 
resume  the  same  appearance  in  another,  but,  in  each 
gradation  in  their  progress,  they  acquire  augmented 
powers,  and  are  invested  with  new  and  more  beautiful 
forms.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
vast  augmentation  in  the  active  powers  of  our  nature* 
both  corporeal  and  mental,  in  the  quickness  and  vivacity 
of  the  senses^  in  the  beauty  and  excursive  force  of  the 
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imagination^  and  the  penetration  and  energies  of  the 
nnderstanding.  And  the  same  analogies  incline  us   to 
expeet  the  addition^  or  developement  of  many  new  faeul- 
ties  of  whiehy  in  the  present  state*  the  imperfection  of 
eur  reason  cannot  form  any  conception. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that,  in  an  immortal  existence 
the  renovated  faculties  of  our  nature  will  advanoe  for* 
ward  in  an  endless  progression  of  improvements,  whether 
reason  incline  us  more  to  the  idea  of  one  uniform  state 
of  existence)  or  to  the  pythagorean  principle  of  aueees- 
sive  transmutations.  And,  in  the  infinite  system  of  the 
universe  there  is  undoubtedly  an  ample  theatre  ftv  an 
interminable  progress  both  in  knowledge,  and  in  Tiitueb 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  there,  the  wisdom,  the  power,  the 
goodness,  and  equity  of  the  divine  perfeetions  vrill  be 
more  conspicuously,  and  illustriously  dbplayed  thaa  in 
the  present  introductory  state  of  being. 

Such,  without  giving  any  unwarranted  license  to  the 
excursions  of  imagination,  and  judging  only  from  actual 
analogies  presented  to  our  reason,  may  we  presume  to 
be  a  just,  as  far  as  it  is  extended,  though  most  imperfbet 
outline  of  that  future  state  of  being,  to  which  virtue 
ardently  aspires,  and  to  the  hope  of  which  the  most  cool 
and  dispassionate  examination  of  reason  deliberately 
affixes  its  seaL 
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LECTUBE  XVU. 


eV  THE  KATVBX  OV  TIBTUEy  ITS  EXCEUJfiirCSy  AKD 

ITS  SANCTIONS. 

CONTSNTS. 

3%€  ftoiofmfiaftafi  virtuef  whence  (femeA— •Three  prmci- 
pal  gtie^um^  raised  by  metaphtmcal  imter^  on  this  sulh- 
jeet,  concerning  its  nature.  Us  exeeUence,  and  the  sanC'^ 
lions  of  the  moral  law — Different  opinions  concerning 
the  nature  of  virtue^^The  opinion  of  the  ancients  pre^ 
f  erred  who  maintained  that  virtue  is  acting  according 
to  naturcr^The  general  principles  which  compose  ftu- 
man  nature— The  powers  and  faculties  of  the  bodyp 
though  the  lowest  in  order,  are,  however,  not  to  he  ne- 
glecled  in  our  theories  of  morab.— ^ftore  these  virtue 
requires  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers — next 
ef  the  social  and  benevolent  mffeetionS'''4JLnd  JtnaUy  of 
the  moral  prineiples^-^On  the  exeellenee  of  virtue  the 
same  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  as  on  itsnatur^^It^  ex- 
re  {fence  intrinsic,  necessary,  and  etemal,r-^ny  change 
in  the  natural  prindples  of  the  human  constitution^ 
would  have  altered  only  the  modifications,  and  expres- 
sions of  virtue,  not  its  essence — The  sanctions  of  the 
law  of  virtue,  or  the  rewards  and  penalties  which  ac- 
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eompany  obedience  or  disobedience. — These  found  in 
conscicncef  religioUf  and  general  interest — The  great 
question  agitated  in  the  ancient  schools,  what  ia  the 
chief  good  l^^The  opinions  of  the  Epicureans,  the  SioicSf 
and  the  Peripatetics. 

IIA  VIXG  stated  generally  the  principles  of  humaa 
nature,  especially  as  i*elated  to  our  system  of  moral  ae- 
tiony  and  exhibited  to  you,  likewise,  the  most  obvious 
evidences  which  reason  presents  to  us  of  the  being  of  God^ 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  doctrines  which  gire 
the  greatest  efficacy  to  the  law  of  duty,  it  is  time  to  come 
more  particulai*ly  to  the  consideration  of  our  duties 
tliemselves,  the  great  end  to  which  our  preliminary  dis- 
cussions have  been  intended  to  prepai*e  the  way. 

Tlie  performance  of  all  our  duties  from  proper  princi- 
ples and  with  right  affections,  is  denominated  virtue.  But, 
before  I  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  us  in  our  various  relations,  I  shall  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  general  sul)Ject  of  virtue  which 
the  nictaphisical  sjieculations  of  philosophers,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  seem  to  i*ecjuire. 

virtue  is  a  denomination  taken  fi-om  a  woi-d  in  the 
laliii  language  which  signifies  strength,  or  force,*  be- 

A  similar  derivation  is  found  in  otlier  languageiof  the  cor- 
jVh;)cm'li;nttcTmin  them  signiiying  viriue. 
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eftUBef  in  the  first  rude  ages^  when  the  speeeh  of  men  was 
be^ning  to  be  formed,  personal  vigor,  and  eourage,  the 
usual  aeebn^animents  of  bodily  strength,  were  the  quali- 
ties whieh  ehiefly  attracted  general  admiration  and  confi- 
dence* Virtue  was  then  equivalent  to  another  phrase,  the 
perfectum  of  our  nature;  and  this  was  esteemed,  at  that 
time,  to  oonaist  principally  in  corporeal  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, connected,  as  it  was  commonly  suj^sed  to  be,  with 
boldness  and  energy  of  mind. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  other  qualities  giww  into  es- 
teem in  the  progress  of  society^  especially  the  good  afiec- 
tions  of  the  heart,  which  are  so  deeply  laid  at  the  foun- 
dation of  social  happiness,  and  public  utility,  the  same 
term  became,  in  time,  easily  transferred  to  express  these, 
which  were  now  regarded  as  the  most  estimable  proper- 
ties of  human  nature.  And  the  transfer  was  the  more  ea- 
sily made,  because  the  highest  courage  is  commonly 
united  with  the  greatest  benevolence,  and  with  all  those 
noble  dispositions  which  chiefly  contribute  to  the  felicity 
of  mankind. 

At  length,  when  the  institutions  of  civilized  society 
approached  their  highest  improvements,  the  common  hap- 
piness being  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
individual  security  being  less  dependent,  than  formerly, 

on  personal  strength  and  bravery,  the  moral  dispositions, 
VOL.  ii.  I 
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u  viiAuuf  bw  Vr  every  reason. 
Ite-  He   arimKs  «f  Ak  efuuon   too 
«•  f  X  P0V  lA  elieet  «f  mrre 
fifeiiamBc  3e  esssdidal^  in- 
"FVE^jiaMK  a  x>mumre:  a  perfec- 
tive.        %.-Ci4..  ^  2  •tminua  vxi  die  aature  of  the 
_  V*  ^   :{«MM  «H0  Buanuid  uie  ieeond  and  third 
iOMc  k^w'Ji  ihML  vxTiif  eiMiributes  both  to 
»  ^*ir^*u  luuiiuifef^s^  Bci  this  should  be 
•"^  i>  la  td&in  T"»a>iati:  from  virtiie.  ■ 
««n<«i:nii«i    1^   ur   1 X  ubl  ]%••»?  «M«t  eoBsUcntMn  «f 
;:«i«  «^  rfwags^kima;^  i.«  lucLn?.   \i»r.  wde«d« »  i^ 
tv-nuMi  A  MT  ^ivci  ibippiiies^  at  the  time  of  an^. 
re     ikK     rr*n:^  lieiic  tfoa^ideration  of  the  ha]]giiac!»   tf 
u'k'i^y  ciie  direct  and  iuimediatc  Motive  ckT  mnn^ 
«  tir-UMiKs  iL-c :  but  freqaeotly  we  arc  urged  to  it  waqtr^ 
f-oi  im  *:tttimenis  of  piety,  of  justice^  or  charitr,  frtn 
sMM   MUirdt  iastinet,  or  from  tlie  authority   of  cim.*^ 
«*«t<w^^— Whea»  IB  the  last  place,  Tirtue  is  soid  to  tm^ 
^u«  *tt  «L*CB^  aeeording  to  the  reason  and  natm  of 
^4inc^  -^  tle&iition,  though  approaching  to  trnthi^  scv^ 
)•  V  >«  :-jf  too  ^neral.   Tlie  being  and  nature  of  thmfrs 
^n;)rsLvs  d»  infinite  relations  of  the  system   of  the 
i.ra^v<'NC  .  1  very  minute  portion  only  of  whieh»  eao  be 
^  *  ».v.  w  .v.:r  cognizance.   Such  a  standard  (^doty,  ex- 
yir^io!  •>  >'ii'b  jrneral  terms,  most  be  extremely  vague^ 
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imlesflf  like  God  himself^  we  were  intimately  aequainted 
with  Uie  entire  structure  of  nature.  But,  besides  Uie 
generality  of  tlie  rule^  it  labors  under  another  defect 
The  system  of  things  embraces  physical  as  well  as  moral 
relations.  It  would  mate  yirtue^  therefore^  consist  in 
in  the  artSy  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  duty. 


If  the  definition  had  been  limited  to  our  own  nature ; 
the  mutual  relations  of  its  different  principles  to  one 
another^  and  the  relations  of  the  whole  to  othier  sensible 
beings,  I  would  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  it.  And,  with 
this  restriction,  it  would  coincide,  in  a  great  measvrr, 
with  that  given  by  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phersf  who  maintained,  that  virtut  is  Iwing  according  to 
natttre^ — ^that  is,  according  to  the  respective  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  different  principles  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  human  nature; — according  to  the 
relations  in  which  it  is  placed  to  other  sensible  beings 
within  the  sphere  of  its  action ;  and,  finally,  according  to 
the  end  for  which  it  seems  to  have  been  formed. 

Any  system  is  then  said  to  be  perfect  when  it  is  con- 
formed to  the  des^  of  the  maker,  when  it  is  possessed 
of  all  its  part9,  when  they  are  arranged  in  the  order  iit 
which  they  are  naturally  related  to  one  another,  and 
move  in  concert  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  thej^ 

■ 

were  intended.  And  although  a  machine,  or  a  building 
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were  deranged^  so  that  the  relations  of  the  separate  parts 
did  not  appear  immediately;  jet^  a  skilful  machinist^ 
or  architect  might,  by  a  careful  inspectioD  and  compari- 
son of  each  part  with  the  whole,  determine,  at  lengthf 
its  proper  place,  and  use  in  tife  system.  This  analogy 
may  easily  be  applied  to  human  nature,  although  it  boj 
as  it  is  confessed  to  be,  disordered  by  many  criminal  and 
irregular  passions.  By  the  proper  exercise  of  reason, 
we  may  discern  those  principles  which  have  aequired 
undue  sti-ength,  or  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
too  feeble ;  or  when  the  whole  are  in  just  harmony  and 
proportion. 

Let  me  employ  another  analogy  for  the  sake  of  iDat* 
tration.  In  tlie  complicated  machinery  of  a  ttme-pieee,  if 
a  few  of  the  wheels,  detached  from  the  control  of  the 
regulator,  were  left  to  be  impelled  by  the  foree  of  the 
spring,  although  their  rapid  motion,  in  that  cireumstaiicey 
would  be  conformable  to  the  nature  of  sueh  wheels  urged 
Iiy  such  a  power,  yet  it  would  not  be  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  machine.  The  union  and  subordination  of 
the  parts  has  been  dissolved.  In  like  manner,  if  a  vicious 
man,  under  the  impulse  of  passion,  should  abandon  him- 
self to  any  intemperate  excess,  although  the  disorder 
would  be  conformable  to  the  nature  of  that  passion  aetiog 
%i  khout  the  government  of  reason  and  conscienee,  it  would 
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not  be  agreeable  to  the  whole  nature  of  man  moving  as 
one  BTstem,  according  to  the  design  of  the  Creator. 

The  preceding  reflections  may  serve^  in  some  measure^ 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  those  who  maintain  tliis  general 
principle,  that  virtue  is  living  conformably  to  nature : 
that  is,  to  nature,  as  it  appears,  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  its  constituent  powers  and  faculties,  to  have 
been  its  original  state  in  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the 
Deity ;  and  which  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  natural  and 
proper  operation  of  all  its  parts,  when  they  all  move  in 
perfect  concert  and  harmony  with  one  another,  according 
to  the  relations  which  reason  evidently  indicates  to  exist 
among  them.  Human  nature  obviously  appears  to  be,  at 
present,  in  a  state  of  moral  derangement ;  yet,  as  amidst 
the  broken  columns,  and  arches  of  some  ruined  temple, 
you  can  pereeive  what  has  been  the  beautiful  arrange* 
ment  and  structure  of  the  entire  pile,  so  we  can,  even 
now,  discern,  among  the  disordered  powers  of  man,  what 
is  the  true  glory  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  constitution. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute 
and  particular  examination  of  the  constituent  powers  and 
principles  of  our  nature^  to  enquire  what  proofs  of  excel- 
lence and  worth  they  respectively  contain  ?  what  indica- 
tions of  natural  superiority  and  title  to  command  accom- 
pany the  sentiments  of  some  of  them  ?  to  discern  which 
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mfford  the  most  purc^  dignified,  and  durable  enjoyments  2 
or  i¥hielif  on  beholding  them,  inspire  us  with  the  highest 
admiration  andrespeet,  or  procure  for  their  possessor  the 
most  genuine  esteem?  Those  enquiries,  correctly  an-^^' 
swered,  will  point  out  the  rank  which  each  principle 
ought  to  hold ;  the  culture  which  should  be  bestowed 
upon  each ;  and  the  influence  which  they  should  respec- 
tively exert  on  our  conduct  and  manners. 

The  general  principles  of  our  nature  affected  by  sneh 
an  inyestigation,  may  be  ranged  under  the  following 
headsr— 4he  corporeal  powers  and  appetitesr-^he  soeial 
affections, — the  intellectual  facultiesr-^and  the  moral  tea- 
timents.  Under  each  of  these,  however,  are  many  sub- 
divisions which  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate,  and 
elass  in  their  proper  order.  They  must  be  left  to  the  re- 
flection and  experience  of  each  person  as  ol^eeta  oceiir# 
or  occasions  are  presented  in  life,  ta  call  them  into  eser- 
oise. — ^But  on  the  general  divisions  we  may  remark,  that 
the  faculties,  propensities,  and  pleasures  of  the  body  are 
evidently  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  and  the  moral  senti- 
ments the  liighest.  And,  of  the  others,  the  social  aflRse- 
tions  are,  perhaps,  superior  in  their  intrinsic  importance, 
and  certainly  in  their  influence  on  human  happinesf,  to 
the  intellectual  powers. 


From  this  transient  and  eomparative  ^iewf  althongbi 
the  corporeal  part  of  our  nature,  ita  propensities  and  fa« 
eulties,  are  by  no  means  to  be  negleoted  in  our  theories 
of  virtne^  or  in  its  praetieal  details ;  yet  are  they  mani- 
ftstly  of  inferior  consideration  to  our  moral  principles,  to 
onr  intellectual  faonltieSf  or  our  social  and  benevolent 
dispositions.  These  demand  the  supreme  care,  and  the 
most^issiduous  culture  of  every  wise  and  good  man,  be- 
cause they  are  the  properties  by  which  human  nature  is 
chiefly  distinguished  from  that  of  the  inferior  animals^ 
But  it  is  a  mistaken  notion  into  which  some  ancient  sects 
of  philoso]^y  fell,  and  which  formerly  misled  many  ex- 
eellent  mraiof  the  christian  church,  to  suppose  that  Ae 
bo^y  is  the  seat  exdusiyely  ofallyicious  andeompted 
passions,  which,  therefore,  it  is  peculiarly  meritorionsy 
Mt  only  to  restrain  within  prudent  and  virtuous  boundsy 
but  by  voluntary  inflictions  and  macerations  of  the  fleshy 
totally  to  extinguish.  On  the  contrary,  as  man  is  a  rea« 
sonable  being  composed  of  body  as  well  as  of  spirit^ 
reason  and  religion  both  teach,  that  his  Creator  has 
charged  him  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  his  whole  nature ;  and  consequent- 
ly for  the  vigor  and  activity  of  his  corporeal,  not  less,  in 
their  proper  place,  than  of  his  mental  faculties. 
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This  care  is  requisite  to  enable  him  to  ftlfil,  in  th% 
best  manner^  many  of  the  most  useful  purpowt  of  life* 
And  those  passions  and  affections  vhich  are  svppMed  to 
have  their  seat  chiefly  in  the  body,  such  as  anger,  pridop 
the  affection  of  the  sexes,  although  their  ardor  reqnivBt 
them  to  be  subjected  to  the  habitual  control  of  a  prudeaC 
rein,  are  necessary  as  our  nature  is  constituted,  to  tte 
highest  perfection  of  the  human  character.  An  apoitk 
eould  sayi  he  angry  and  sin  not.  And,  certainly,  lb* 
Boble  and  manly  countenance  of  conscious  brayery  witli- 
out  arrogancCf  linited  with  the  serene  tranquility  of  be- 
BCTolence  and  gentleness  without  weakness,  pgomrtf  in 
the  human  form  and  aspect  a  work  roost  worthy  of  God# 
Let  me  again  illustrate  the  remark  intheaflbetioD  wkkh 
subsists  between  the  sexes.  None  of  the  passiODs  are 
more  dangerous  and  corrupting  when  not  pkeed  undor  the 
gOTcmment  of  reason  and  virtue.  Buty  when  ralgoeied 
to  tlie  discipline  of  a  virtuous  self-command,  it  oontri* 
butes  to  energy  of  character,  to  the  cultivation  of  human-* 
iij  and  politeness,  and  to  mingle  a  certain  generosity,  and 
devated  sense  of  honor  in  the  manners  of  society,  which 
would  otherwise  be  liable  to  become  rude  and  inhaman* 
80  that  the  corporeal  powers,  and  the  animal  afieetions, 
although  among  the  inferior  attributes  of  human  natnre, 
are  fsir  from  being  unwortliy  the  consideration,  and  the 
well-directed  culture  of  a  good  man.  On  the  other  baud. 


•8  tlieyform  aa  important  portion  of  our  oovqpomifl  ii%- 
tnrey  and  extend  an  inflaenee  not  ineonsiderable  into  thf 
aetion  and  moyements  of  onr  whole  tensitive^  rational^ 
and  moral  qrstem,  they  enter  essentially  into  every  Juiit 
theory  of  Tirtue.  A  man^  howerer  upright  in  his  inter- 
eoorse  with  the  worlds  however  meek  in  his  dispositions^ 
yet  if  he  is  Tapid,  and  without  any  pointy  and  energy  in 
his  eharaeterf  if  he  is  gross  and  uneuUivated  in  his  man- 
iiersy  if  he  is  even  negligent  and  slovenly  in  his  person^ 
and  without  that  attention  to  appearanee  which  is  requL* 
jdte  to  render  him  aeeepUble  in  the  society  of  his  f  riendSf 
jSf  in  proportion  to  the  negleet»  defective  in  true  virtue. 
And,  althou^  a  maxim  of  Mr  Hume's  that  a  reaaanablt 
MUaMan  to  cnUioaU  jftraanal  rrigor,  acttvttyy  eUanlineaSf 
UMd  hemtff,  is  essenljal  to  virtue,  has  been  sometimes 
Ireated  with  ridicule ;  yet,  has  it  a  certain  foundation  in 
nature,  and  the  genuine  principles  of  philosophy.  Xw 
ean  I  think  that  it  was  altogether  out  of  the  view  of  St 
Paul  in  giving  the  eharaeter  of  true  religion,  when^  after 
joining  whataoeoer  are  true,  honorahUf  and  juet,  he 
adds,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely ,  and  of  good  report,  if 
there  he  any  virtuef  if  there  he  any  praise,  think  of  these 
Iktnfs.*— On  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  have  insisted 
with  the  more  particularity,  beeauBe,  in  the  theories  of 
morals  which  have  been  proposed  by  various  writers,  it 
has  so  seldom  received  the  consideration  whieh  it  deserves* 


Hie  next  daat  of  Ihe  hamaii  pmrm  it  the  fatoUefltnal, 
Binbnujingt  not  merely  the  fiwalty  of  reasoung,  or  of 
Iftyhig  down  prineiplei  of  Bcienee,  and  of  pttmiing  Ham, 
fliFoagh  a  legitimate  train  of  inferenoes*  to  their  nlti- 
mate  eoneliuiwii;  bnt  the  powers,  likewise,  of  imagina- 
tion and  taste,  and  all  those  talents  which  go  to  form  the 
genios,  and  are  oonneeted  with  the  inrention  or  improTC'- 
ment  ofthe  arts.  It  is  iodiqiensablo  to  the  character  of 
tirtne  to  cultivate  these  powers,  whieh  form  the  basis  of 
■Qm  high  distinetimi  which  human  nature  claims  over 
the  inferior  animals,  with  all  the  assidnlty  that  is  eou- 
■Istent  whh  the  practieal  datles  whieh  in  our  varioas 
sitnations  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  soeietjr,  and  to  re> 
ligion.  All  men,  it  Is  tme,  are  not  plaoed  in  eireum- 
stanees  eqnall;  favorable  for  the  enltivatioo  of  their 
intelleetoal  powers,  nor  do  their  avoeadou  In  life  re- 
quire, or  permit  an  equal  proportion  of  their  Ume  to  be 
devoted  to  these  refined  and  dignified  pursuits.  A  great 
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its  weakness)  to  cheek  tke  boldness  of  hypothetical  eon* 
jeeture  which  is  so  often  nsed  to  the  great  injury  0r 
science;  and  especially  to  repress. rash  and  presumptuovs 
conclnsions  on  moral  and  dirine  subjects)  instead  of  hum- 
Uy  soliciting  the  aid  of  that  Infinite  Mind^.^ho,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  will  sometimes  deign  to  impart  his 
suggestions  to  those  who  piously  and  submissively  wait 
for  them.*  As  there  is  no  exercise  of  the  human  faeid- 
ties  more  favorable  to  virtuOf  than  the  humble^  patient* 
and  diligent  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers;  none 
is  more  unfriendly  than  a  bold  licentious  indulgence  of 
the  imagination^  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  of 
those  refinements  in  speculation  which  attempt  to  push 
the  enquiries  of  reason  beyond  the  sphere  assigned  to  it 
by  nature. 

In  the  practical  details  of  virtue,  in  the  next  place, 
the  social  and  benevolent  afiections  hold  a  rank  superior 

*  A  beautiful  example  of  this  modest  exercise  of  reason  we 
have  in  a  devout  heatheU)  the  great  Scipio,  who,  according  to 
Aulus  Gellius,  never  undertook  any  important  design  without 
deeply  reflecting  on  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  hb  religion,  and  seekmg  the  direction  of  the 
divine  counsel,  in  devout  meditation,  and  laying  open  his  mind 
to  the  celestial  influence. 

P.  Scipio  Africanus  nihil  oepit  priusquam  sedlsset  diutissime 
in  cella  Jovis,  quasi  acciperet  inde  mentem  divinaro,  et 
consUia  salutaria  reipublicae.  Propterea  solitus  erat  ventitar^ 
\n  Capitolium  ante  diluculum.        ^^»  GeLL  7*  c.  1. 
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to  tlitf  of  (he  ioteUMtiul  powen.  N«t  that  tMm  «od- 
■iats,  Meording  to  the  opiuwii  of  Home  good  men,  «z- 
alauTely  io  tho  ez«Miie  of  aniveml  beneroleBee.  None 
bat  tba  Deity  eui  «nbnoe  an  tiigeet  m  vut  oi  the  whola 
•f  hnmaii  existaneer  and  make  it  the  direet  and  immedi* 
■tvnopeof  hisaetioiu.  Bat  in  order  moit  effeetnallx  to 
aeeompliih  thii  mdnnal  dedga,  he  hu  divided  it  into 
■C|Mnkle  and  indindnal  parti,  efaargiog  eaeli  person,  in 
the  flnt  plaee,  with  the  eare  of  his  own  inteceits,  that 
in  ibis  way  die  felicity  of  the  whole  may  be  prorided 
Ibr  by  tlw .  individual  exertions  of  all.  But  when  each 
teao  hat  aequitted  himself  <f  this  primaiy  duty,  rirtue 
requires  that  the  principal  portion  of  his  aotiTe  energies 
■bould  be  emfdoyed  in  onltiTBtiiig  the  aSeotions  which 
nnite  him  with  aoeiety,  and  fnlfllling  the  daties  whieli 
reader  it  flonriahing  and  h^^  tiy  mutual  eo-opention> 
and  1^  the  reciprocal  interehange  of  kind  sentimentSf 
and  beneficent  offices.  These  are  elear,  and  definite  ob- 
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do  not  stand  high  in  the  soak  of  firtnes ;  hat  the  derelie<» 
tion  of  them  is  branded  with  peenliar  reprobation  in  tha 
eatalogao  of  erimes.  Our  benevolent  aflbetionsy  and  our 
•oeial  dnties  maintain  a  mueh  higher  grade;  and  the 
oonstant  elaims  whieh^  under  one  form^  or  another^  are 
made  upon  them  in  society^  requiresy  in  order  to  fulfil 
them  Tirtuouslyy  a  large  portion  of  lifls. 

It  would  be  a  mistake^  howeyer,  to  suppose  that  the 
beneyoleut  virtues  were  solely  oeeupied  with  the  great 
interests  of  society,  or  of  human  nature.  They  deseend 
to  regulate  the  smallest  sources  of  social  enjoyment. 
Attentions  to  please^  amiable  dispositions,  polite  and 
elegant  manners,  and  all  those  talents  or  graces  of  mind, 
or  conduct,  which  contribute  to  promote  the  harmony  of 
society,  and  render  men  most  interesting  to  one  another, 
enter  so  deeply  into  the  springs  of  social  pleasure,  and 
possess  such  an  important  influence  on  human  happiness, 
as  justly  claim  for  them,  though  often  omitted  in  moral 
systems,  an  elevated  rank  among  the  virtues.  They 
especially  deserve  the  attention  of  youth,  who  are  enter- 
ing into  public  life.  Hey  correct  the  asperities  of  tho 
passions,  they  soften  and  sweeten  the  intereourses  of 
society;  and  possess  a  most  amiable  reflex  influence  on 
the  temper  and  character  of  those  who  study  to  cultivate 
ttiemt 
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Fioidlyy  the  highesty  and  noblest  prineiples  of  our 
oature,  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  assiduity,  and  the  most  reverential  respeety  are 
its  moral  sentiments,  embracing  justice  to  mankind^  and 
piety  to  Grod.  These  sentiments  are  accompanied  with 
such  a  perception  of  dignity  and  authority  in  their  own 
nature,  and  such  a  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  on  our 
part,  as  proves  them  to  be  of  the  highest  order  in  the 
human  constitution,  and  invested  with  a  natural  right  of 
control  over  every  other  power.  A  just  reverence  for 
tlwm  is  that  which  is  implied  in  the  common  maxim  thai 
a  man  should  respect  himself.  Not  that  arrogant  claim 
to  respect  from  others  for  our  follies,  and  humors,  which 
is  often  made  by  men  who  have  no  other  pretenee  to 
virtue  except  that  rash  courage  which  is  always  ready  to 
defend  their  vices ;  but  tliat  inward  and  habitual  rever- 
ence for  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  of  honor^ 
propriety,  and  truth,  which  is  the  surest  distinction  of  a 
virtuous  man. 

The  action  of  the  wliole  system  is  then  only  regular^ 
and  conformable  to  the  original  plan  and  constitution  of 
nature,  when  every  movement  is  accompanied  with  an 
habitual  sense  of  rectitude,  and  duty,  governed  by  a  re- 
spectful deference  to  the  judge  and  witness  in  our  own 
breast,  the  representative  of  that  infinite  and  holy  inspec- 
tion to  which  we,  and  all  things  are  subjects 
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The  prineiple  which  I  have  been  inuatrating,  of  making 
original  natoref  as  far  as  ve  can  now  discern  it,  the 
proper  model  of  virtuCf  impliesv  in  the  next  places  acting 
aecording  to  the  relations  which  human  nature  sustains  to 
all  other  sensible  beings ;  whether  to  God  as  our  Creator^ 
to  mankiqd  as  onr  brethren^  or  other  crci^urest  as  yielded 
to  our  use,  or  placed  under  our  power,  and  control* 
These  ideas  will  be  more  particularly  explained  when  I 
eome  to  treat  of  the  detail  of  moral  duties  in  the  next 
lecture. 

Havingy  in  these  reflections,  laid  a  foundation  for  un« 
derstanding  the  general  doctrine  of  the  ancient  phUoso- 
phy,  that  virtue  consists  in  acting  according  to  naturCf 
by  pointing  out  its  constituent  principles,  and  by  shewing 
their  comparative  importance,  and  their  mutual  relations 
to  one  another  in  the  system,  and  the  necessity  of  their 
moving  together  in  harmony  and  concert  aecording  to 
tlieir  just  proportions^  in  every  course  of  action:  it  may 
be  farther  illustrated  by  considering  shorUy  what  indica- 
tions are  contained  in  human  nature  of  the  end  for  which 
it  is  designed.  Every  system  tiiat  is  wisely  constructed^ 
has  all  its  operations  so  combined  and  regulated  as  to 
concur  in  tiie  accomplishment  of  some  useful  end ;  and  in 
proportion  as  it  attains  this  end  with  certainty  and  ease# 
it  is  said  to  be  perfect  according  to  the  design  of  the 
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maker.  Pursuing  this  analogy,  if  Me  ask»  vhat  is  the 
end  for  which  man  has  been  formed  ?  As  far  as  homan 
reason  can  dive  into  the  purposes  of  nature,  it  seems  to 
be,  to  enjoy  and  eommunieate  happiness  as  a  sensible^  ra- 
tional, social,  and  moral  being.  In  this  way  he  best  pro- 
motes  the  benignant  purposes  of  the  Deity,  and  thereby 
renders  due  glory  to  him  ;  by  the  practice  of  good  moralSf 
and  by  becoming  the  instrument  of  the  divine  beneficence 
to  his  fellow  beings.  The  sincere  aim  to  fulfil  this  end  is 
Yirtue.^— Against  the  design  of  bis  Creator,  it  must  be 
confessed,  man  often  errs  :  sometimes  through  ignorance^ 
and  mistake ;  but  much  oftencr  through  misguided  pas- 
sion.  He  seldom  errs,  however,  with  impunity.  He  is 
commonly  chastised  by  the  reprehension  of  his  own  mind^ 
and  the  painful  consciousness  that  he  has  departed  from 
the  true  order  of  nature. 

Permit  me  then  to  conclude  with  this  necessary  cau- 
tion :  since  names  are  apt  to  mislead,  and  it  is  difficult  ta 
free  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  habitual  associations 
among  its  ideas,  we  ought  to  bcwai-c  of  imagining  that  the 
philosophical  language  of  acling  according  to  naturtf 
ever  implies  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  any  single  passion 
or  tendency  which  may  happen  to  be  strongest  at  the 
time.  On  the  contrary,  it  implies  the  regular  movement 
ol  tlic  entire  system  in  the  just  relations  and  proportions 
of  all  its  parts,  as  it  appeai-s  from  reason  to  have  been 
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ori^naDy  designed  by  the  Creator ;  although  left  to  man 
as  a  free^  rational,  and  moral  agents  to  carry  into  full  ex- 
ecution,  for  a  continual  exercise  of  his  wisdom^  and  his 
virtue. 

OF  THE  EXCEXXEKCE  Of  YIRTVE. 

In  the  next  question  which  occurs  on  this  subject^— 
what  is  the  excellence  of  yirtue  ?  We  enquire  wherein  its 
merit  consists  7  What  is  the  true  ground  of  our  approba* 
tion,  or  esteem  of  it?  Why  is  it  preferable  to  any  other 
eourse  of  action  7 

■ 

The  same  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  on  this  as 
on  the  last  question.  Some  writers  maintain  that  its  ex- 
eellence  lies  simply  in  its  conformity  to  the  divine  will ; 
or  that  the  single  reason  why  it  deserves  our  esteem*  and 
k  to  be  preferred  to  vice^  b  because  Clod  has  prescribed 
it. — ^This  opinion  seems  to  give  to  virtue  too  arbitrary  a 
eomplexiouy  and  too  mutable  a  nature ;  and,  apparently, 
implies,  in  the  mode  of  expression^  contrary,  I  presume, 
to  the  true  intent  of  its  authors,  that  our  preference 
might  have  been  equally  required  for  some  form  of  vice, 
if  such  had  been  the  sovereign  order  of  the  Creator.  On 
the  contrary,  virtue  seems  to  possess  as  necessary  an  ex* 
eellence  as  the  Deity  liimself.  In  him  goodoess,  justice, 
and  truth,  which  are  the  source,  and,  as  far  as  the  human 
nature  can  resemble  the  divine,  tlie  pattern  of  virtue  in 


many  are  equally  unchangeable  and  eternal  with  hit  in* 
telligencef  wisdom^  and  power. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  ha^e  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
second  opinion,  that  the  excellence  of  viHue  is  to  be  sought 
solely  in  the  reason  and  nature  qf  things :  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saving  that  its  excellence  is  intrinsic 9  in 
the  nature  of  the  things  and  like  the  perfection  of  the 
Peity,  is  eternal  and  immutable. 

Tlie  third  opinion  is,  that  its  excellence  consists  in  its 
tendency  to  prpmote  general  happiness.«-And  the  lastj 
that  it  is  excellent,  or  is  so  to  be  esteemed  by  each  uaDt 
merely  from  its  relation  to  his  own  happiness* 

On  this  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  justly  pronooDoe^  that 
there  is  in  rirtue,  that  is,  in  moral  rectitude  and  good* 
Bess,  an  intrinsic  and  necessary  excellenoe,  as  was  shewn 
hi  our  reflections  on  the  moral  faculty.  It  is  not  depend* 
ent  upon  mere  will,  even  the  will  of  the  Deity ;  bat  rests 
npon  the  same  immutable  foundation  with  our  ideas  of 
the  diyine  perfection.  We  can  have  no  other  just  conoep* 
tion  of  God  himself  but  of  infinite,  eternal,  immutable 
goodness,  rectitude,  and  truth,  united  with  wisdom  and 
power.  And  virtue  in  human  nature  is,  in  its  degree^  a 
transfusion  of  these  perfections.  Its  excellence,  there- 
fore, consists  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  thing  itself. 
And  ttiat  is  founded  in  the  etemalf  neeessary  and  im* 
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nntable  perfection  of  God.  Bat  although  I  rejeet  tha 
mbstract  priiiciple»  that  the  excellence  of  ylrtue  consists 
in  its  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  Creator^  or  that  his 
vili  alone  eonsttttdes  its  excellence;  yet^  wherever  hb 
i?ill  is  clearly  indicated^  whether  in  the  structure  of  tho 
universcy  and  the  order  of  providence^  or  in  the  constita« 
tion  of  our  own  nature,  and  the  relations  which  he  has 
established  between  us  and  other  beings,  it  must,  front 
his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness^  be  the  surest  rule  of 
duty  to  us. 

In  support  of  the  principle  that  virtue,  both  as  to  its 
nature  and  its  excellence,  depends  wholly  upon  the  will 
of  God,  it  is  demanded  if  he  might  not  have  formed  uft 
ivith  other  faculties,  and  established  between  as  and 
other  beings  different  relations  from  those  which  subsist 
mt  present?  And  whether,  in  that  case,  the  nature  of 
virtue  must  not  have  suffered  a  proportional  change  ?— J 
reply,  that  the  external  acts  by  which  those  varied  rela* 
tions  must  have  been  expressed,  would  necessarUy  bo 
changed ;  but  its  essence  and  principle,  which  consists  in 
equity,  and  benevolence  to  mankind,  in  piety  to  Grod,  and 
regard  to  the  happiness  orall  being,  must  have  remained 
unaltei*ed.  Will  and  power,  therefore,  can  only  alter  ihm 
modifications  of  virtue,  but  do  not  ehango  its  nature. 
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OF  THE  SJUrCTIOir  (ft  TntTKB. 
The  diird  qnestion  arising  on  this  BpbJectjTniat  it 
the  Banotion  of  virtue  ?  implies,  that  it  contains  a  lav*  or 
rule  of  oondnct*  and  we  ask  bj  what  authority  it  is  ea- 
joiued }  and  by  what  rewards  and  penalties  it  is  enforced  ? 
For  the  sanction  of  a  law  signifies  the  good  which»  hj 
ihe  couBdtution  of  the  law^ver,  is  made  to  follow  obedi- 
ence as  its  rewardi  and  the  suffering  which  he  has  annexed 
to  disobedience  as  its  penalty. 

The  authority  by  which  this  lav  is  enjoined  we  find  in 
•ur  own  breasts,  and  in  the  will  of  God.  In  the  dictates 
of  eonscienoe  we  perceive  an  authority  (hat  is  fitted  to 
Mmmand,  as  well  as  a  powerthat  is  able  to  punish. — ^The 
authority  of  conscience,  however^  is  evidently  subordi- 
nate, and  points  to  the  higher  control  that  is  placed  in  tha 
will  of  God,  to  which  it  continually  refers  ns. — ^The  moral 
bw.  as  I  have  said,  possesses  on  intrinsic  and  immutabla 
excellence  on  aoeonnt  of  whieh  it  justly  cliums  our  sub- 
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divided  into  those  of  dic^,  and  interest.  And  under  these 
headsy  with  a  little  latitude  of  expression^  they  might  all^ 
perhapsy  without  difficulty  be  arranged.  A  more  obvious 
and.  comprehensive  division,  however,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  adopt  from  my  immediate  predecessor,  the  late 
Dr  Witherspoon,  who  classed  them  under  the  heads  of 
9an8eiencef  of  rtligionf  and  of  general  interest ;  with  a  very 
summary  explanation  of  which  I  shall  present  you. 

The  sanction  of  conscience  consists  in  the  internal 
satisfaction,  and  self-approbation  which  good  men  per- 
ceive in  upright  conduct,  and  in  the  compunction,  re- 
morse, and  fear  which  usually  follow  criminal  actions.-— 
The  sanctions  of  religion  consist  in  the  natural  hope  of 
the  favor  of  God  which  accompanies  virtue,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions of  his  displeasure  which  often  mingle  them- 
selves with  vice  and  disturb  its  tranquility.  But  the  sanc- 
tions of  religion  reach  beyond  the  present  Ufe.  And,  al- 
though, in  a  woriL  like  this,  we  are  not  permitted  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  lights  of  revelation,  yet  the  belief  of  a 
future  judgment,  and  our  natural  anticipations  of  some 
righteous  retribution  to  virtue  and  to  vice,  seem  to  an- 
nounce the  existence  of  a  law  in  the  human  breast,,  which 
is  found  in  all  nations,  which  carries  forward  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  mankind  to  an  after-state  of  existence.  And^ 
•ftcui  its  influence  upon  their  actions^  is  not  the  less  pow- 


erfnl,  beeanse  its  ideu  are  obsGun  ;  and,  io  the  vieioiUf 
eapeciaUy*  it  presents  only  an  unknown  terror. 

ThequeBtion  bas  been  serionflly  agitated  whether  rea- 
■OD  and  nature  direct  mankind  to  look  forward  to  a  cor> 
reetive  and  therefore  only  temporary  Bufiering  for  vice  in 
a  future  state,  or  to  a  vindictive  justice,  which  will  conse- 
qnently  be  eternal. — The  former  opinion  was  embraced 
by  (he  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  who  brought  his  doctrine 
from  India.— The  latter,  especially  with  regard  to  certiua 
l^rades  of  orime,  seems  to  have  heen  the  more  general 
lentiment  of  mankind  throughout  the  world,  pagans,  aa 
well  as  christians.  They  have  been  probably  led  to  the 
idea  of  eternal  sufferings  from  the  strong  compunctions 
of  guilt  which  impart  strong  and  fearful  apprehensions  of 
panisfament,  hut  surest  no  definite  period  to  it.  The 
idea,  doubtless,  was  strengthened  by  observing  that  many 
crimes  draw  after  them,  even  in  the  present  world,  irre- 
larablc  evils.   \o  repentance  can  efface  the  stain  which 
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vhioh  usually  aecompanies  virtuouB  dUpoBitionSy  and  con- 
ductr-^the  unliappiness  which  naturally  follows  vicious 
pursuits^  and  dishonest  aims. 

There  are*  doubtlesSf  many  examples  of  virtue  which 
hxkB  deeply  suflTered  by  misfortune.  Misrepresentation 
may  take  from  merit  the  esteem  of  the  world ;  an  adher- 
ence to  truth  may  sometimes  overwhelm  an  honest  mall 
through  the  artifices  of  a  powerful  rival.  On  the  other 
handy  momentary  advantages  may  now  and  then  seem  to 
be  gained  by  a  departure  from  moral  principle.  But  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  sure  and  general  maxim  that  a 
prudent  and  steady  course  of  virtue  is  calculated,  by  a  na» 
tural  influence,  to  produce  inward  peace  and  tranquility 
of  mind,  and  to  lead  to  public  respect.  The  occasional 
advantages  derived  from  vice  are  more  apparent  than 
real ;  and  seldom  are  they  durable.  When  a  man  is  once 
known  to  act  from  corrupt  principles,  they  generally  de- 
feat his  aims;  or,  if  he  succeeds,  he  loses  in  reputation 
and  peace  of  mind,  more  than  he  acquires  in  wealth  and 
power.  Besides,  great  affluence,  or  extent  of  power,  al- 
though they  may  often  be  productive  of  many  conveni- 
ences, are  not  necessarily  connected  with  happiness. 
True  happiness,  on  the  other  hand,  most  certainly  arises 
from  the  inward  peace  and  self-approbation  of  conscious 
rectitude  and  virtue;— from   moderate^  constant,  and 
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Bwfol  employment;  and  from  theregnUr  and  Tirtuoiu 
exerciae  of  all  the  powers  and  Taculties  of  our  nature* 
and  especially  of  the  social  and  beuevolent  affections  of 
the  heart 

Having  treated  of  the  natnre,  and  exeellence  of  Tirtne 
and  the  sanctions  which  the  Deity  has  annexed  to  ita 
law.  particuhu-Iy  in  the  tranquility  and  liappiness  which 
it  is  fitted  to  impart  to  the  virtuous  mind,  this  seems  to  be 
die  proper  place  to  introduce  to  your  ooUoe  the  famous 
question  which  was  so  earnestly  discussed  in  the  ancient 
schools ;— What  is  the  chief  good? — Having  feeble  and 
obscure  conceptions  of  the  felicity  arising  from  the 
genuine  afifections  of  religion,  and  the  clear  and  certain 
hopes  of  immortality,  as  they  are  understood  by  a 
ehristian,  the  great  enquiry  of  their  philosophers  was, 
in  what  manner  existence,  with  the  present  powers, 
tendenoiea,  and  prospects  of  human  nature,  might  be  best 
ci^oyed?  Aadi  on  this  subject,  after  the  doctrines  of  the 
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BientSy  the  gnitifloations  of  our  natural  appetiteSf  and 
our  external  senses,  form  not  only  the  chief,  but  the  sole 
happiness  of  man ;  and  that  what  are  called  the  intel- 
lectual pleasures  are  only  the  recollections  of  thesCf 
which  then  become  somewhat  more  refined  through  the 
influence  of  the  imagination.  Epicurus  himself  was  a 
man  of  moderate  desires,  and,  consequently,  maintained 
that  moderation  in  every  indulgence  is  necessary  to  true 
enjoyment.^— His  followers,  however,  availing  themselves 
of  the  literal  and  obvious  interpretation  of  his  general 
principle,  abused  his  doctrine  to  the  grossest  sensuality. 
And  their  opinions  being  so  much  accommodated  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  tlicy 
became,  in  time,  the  most  numerous  sect  of  antiquity. 
For  tlie  same  reason,  this  philosophy  will  always  practi- 
cally flourish  among  a  luxurious  people,  and  in  a  de« 
elining  and  corrupted  state  of  public  manners,  in  every 
nation. 

The  Stoics,  who  borrowed  their  denomination  from 
the  portico  in  which  their  discussions  were  held,  main- 
tained that  true  happiness  lies  only  in  the  mind,  and  it 
not  affected  by  external  circumstances.  Tliey  endeavored 
to  extinguish  all  the  finest  sensibilities  of  human  nature, 
fi*om  the  supposition  that  they  serve  only  to  cflTeminate 
the  souL  It  was  their  leading  maxim  that  there  is 
nothing  good  but  virtue,  and  nothing  evil  but  vice. 


CmeqaeBtly  thc^  irise  nan  had  no  mmtM.  Be  fra- 
Msted  in  his  own  mind,  And  ia  the  aequirementi  <^  phi- 
loaoph;,  all  that  it  gnai  and  good  in  human  utnre. 
Tbeir  virtuet  hovoTeri  wna  prond,  and  too  indepeodont. 
It  excluded*  almoat  entirely,  the  gentle  aympatbies,  and 
beoerolent  aSbotions  of  the  heart.  Their  philosophy 
WM  mwe  fitted  to  generate  heroei  than  to  tarta  amiahto 
nod  useful  men. 

The  Peripatetics)  vho  received  this  denomination 
from  their  constant  pnctioo  of  walking  while  they  oom- 
mnnioated  and  received  instruction,  pursued  a  middle 
path  between  these  extremes;  and  one*  I  beiiere*  more 
ecmfonned  to  nature  and  reason  than  either.  They  did 
not  desinse  the  moderate  gratifieationi  of  sense ;  they 
eoltirated  the  liberal  pleasures  of  imag^ation  and  taste  ; 
they  were  not  indiS^rent  to  the  advantagei  of  fortune* 
provided  they  were  acquired  with  fairness  and  honesty. 
But  they  held  virtue  to  be  the  chief  good.  And  their 
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but  to  derive  from  it,  its  highest  enjoyments*-— -Oyer  all 
presides  the  moral  faculty  both  to  direct  their  exerciseSf 
and  to  assist  their  enjoyments;  being  at  the  same  timet 
itself  the  souree  of  the  purest  and  sublimest  pleasures. 
-—So  that)  according  to  this  theory,  taking  rirtue  as  a 
general  rule  of  action,  and  judging  from  its  general 
effeots  on  individuals,  communities,  and  nations,  if  it 
cannot  be  pronounced  the  only  good,  it  is  manifestly  the 
chief  good.  It  is  the  common  interest  of  the  world. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  made  general 
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interest  a  sanction  of  the  moral  law.  I  confess  that  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  and  the  imperfection  of 
human  virtue  in  the  best  of  men  in  this  world,  would 
render  this  sanction  too  feeble  if  it  were  not  aided  by  that 
of  religion.  But  religion,  conscience,  and  general  inter- 
est, taken  together,  form  one  that  will  necessarily  pos- 
sess great  force  on  every  serious  and  reflecting  mind* 
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orK  mmii  classed  hhdbs  their  gekekax  heads. 


Hie  aneients  haetng  no  system  of  puhiic  and  popular 
moral  instruction,  theology,  and  morals,  were  necessa^ 
rily  faii^  in  the  schools  of  their  philosophers — The 
Mails  on  these  si^ects  were  therefore  more  ample 
than  are  muaiiy  found  in  the  modem  systems  ofphi- 
losoplin — JUoraMty  divided  in  different  way8t~-fU-8t 
occffrdin;  to  the  princi^esfrom  which  it  springs — and 
Kcond^r  according  to  the  olfjects  on  which  it  terminates. 
— TAe  former,  the  division  of  the  ancients,  who 
arranged  the  virtues  under  the  heads  of  justice,  pru- 
dence, temperance,  and  fortUttde — The  analysis  of 
these — The  latter  division  more  commonly  used  by  the 
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AMOXO  the  ancient  philosophers  the  principal  por- 
tion of  their  moral  systems  was  occupied  in  theological 
discussions,  and  in  the  detail  of  duties  resulting  from  ihm 
various  relations  of  man,  domestic,  social  or  civil.  The 
national  religion,  consisting  chiefly  in  a  multifarious 
ceremonial,  and  little  in  doctrine,  or  moral  precepts,  had 
established  no  means  of  public  and  general  instruction 
for  the  people  in  the  principles  of  piety,  or  morals,  such 
as  christian  nations  enjoy  in  their  churches.  The  system 
of  duty  was  taught  only  in  their  schools.  Its  details, 
therefore,  were  necessarily  explained  with  great  minute- 
ness, and  extent  in  the  discourses  of  their  philosophers."!^ 
But  among  christians  the  practical  duties  of  life,  as  they 
respect  either  religion,  or  society,  are  so  constantly 
inculcated  from  the  pulpit,  and  are  so  perfectly  under- 
stood by  all  classes  of  the  people,  that  this  part  of  our 
philosophical  course  is,  in  consequence,  greatly  abridged. 
All  that  I  shall  aim  at,  therefore,  will  be  to  reduce  our 
duties  under  general  classes,  so  as  to  present  a  clear  and 
systematic  view  of  them ;  and  to  exhibit  their  general 
principles,  so  that  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  each  duty 
may  be  better  understood;  and  our  ideas  concerning  it 
may,  in  some  dubious  ca^es,  be  rendered  more  precise 
and  determinate. 

*  Of  which  we  have  admirable  examples  in  the  treatises  of 
M.  T.  Cicero^  de  officiisy  et  de  natura  deorum. 


Tbe  dadei  of  mwali^  may  be  divided  in  difibrent 
ways,  either  according  to  the  principles  from  which  thej 
flpringi  and  whieB  govenktbeir  exercise,  or  aoeording  to 
the  ol^ects  on  vhleh  they  terminate.  The  former  prin- 
dple  of  division  was  generally  adopted  by  the  ancient 
fbHowflhen,  who  classed  them  nnder  the  heads  of 
Jnstlee,  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude.  The  latter 
is  more  commonly  employed  by  ohriBtian  writers,  who 
arrange  them  under  the  heads  of  (he  duties  which  we 
owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves. — I  shall 
place  befbre  you  a  rery  brief  view  of  each  of  these 
systems. 

Justice,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  that  term 
by  the  ancients,  was  used  in  a  much  more  comprehensive 
■ignification  than  it  is  by  modem  writers ;  and  was  made 
te  embrace  the  duties  of  benevolence,  as  well  as  those  of 
strict  equity.  Their  rule  of  Justice,  although  nowhere  so 
elearly  and  concisely  expressed  in  their  writings,  as  in 
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wa  eonld  reasonably  desire  from  them,  tn  their  mond 
Mmmentariesy  likewise,  the  parental  and  filial  duties^ 
piety,  friendship,  gratitude,  eandor,  liberality,  charity^ 
and  even  eiviUiy,  and  politeness,  were  all  comprehended 
imder  the  head  of  justice*  And  to  the  same  comprehen- 
sire  class  were  referred  all  our  public  duties  as  citizens^ 
or  as  magistrates,  as  well  as  our  social  and  domestic. 

It  is  a  principle  generally  received,  that  the  duties  of 
justice,  may  be  made  the  objects  of  positive  institutionf 
and  of  penal  laws.  Those  of  innocence  and  equity  may 
eertainly  be  required  by  compulsory  authority,  and  their 
Tiolation  punished  by  the  power  of  the  magistrate.  But 
as  those  of  beneficence^  if  they  are  to  be  included  under 
the  head  of  justice,  cannot  be  designated  by  such  definite 
limits,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  entrust  their  regulation  or 
their  punishment  ^o  any  human  tribunals.  They  can 
properly  be  enjoined,  therefore,  only  under  the  sanctions 
of  conscience  and  religion. 

Prudence  may  be  defined  to  be  the  pursuit  of  objects 
according  to  their  worth,  and  the  application  of  the  fittest 
means  to  arrive  at  their  possession.-^It  calls  into  action 
the  talents  of  judgment,  and  discretion,  in  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  the  value  of  different  olyects  which  solicit 
our  attention,  a  sound  consideration  of  the  natural  con- 
nection of  causes  and  effects,  with  a  quick  perception  of 
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oeeulon  and  Apportnnitj.  and  a  iteady  flrmness  ef  mini 
in  keiziag  and  applying  them  to  their  proper  ends.  Pru- 
dence has  been  pronounced  by  many  writers  to  be  rather 
a  natural  talent  tfann  a  mora)  quality.  And  certainly* 
tome  mcD)  by  their  conHtituttonal  oi^anization,  posseu 
more  than  others  that  calm  judgment  and  discretioa 
vhich  is  Dece8sai7  to  their  framing  wisely  the  plans  of 
•onduct>  and  that  foresight,  firmness,  and  decision  which 
are  requisite  to  carrying  tiiem  successfully  into  execution. 
But  it  is,  like  most  other  useful  qualities,  ciqiable  of 
being  greatly  improved  1^  habitual  reflection,  and  a 
TJ^lant  self-command.  And  it  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  morals,  and  bo  necessary  to  the  suecessful  issue  of 
every  important  design,  that  true  virtue  will  ever  aim 
assiduously  to  cultivate  it.  A  man  who  is  deficient  ia  this 
talent  can  seldom  act  to  any  great  or  useful  purpose. 
He  may  often  defeat  the  best  intentions,  and  derange  the 
most  wholesome  plans ;  and  can  rarely  acquire,  and  never 
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imprudence  is  a  vlec^  is  the  merit  of  cultivating  th^ 
•pposite  yirtue. 

Imprudent  men  ve  see  prone  to  impute  the  disastrous 
eonsequences  of  their  own  neglect,  precipitancy,  or  mis- 
nianagement  to  the  arrangements  of  divine  providence; 
and,  with  a  mistaken  piety,  profess  to  trust  in  providence 
to  relieve  them.from  the  effects  of  their  own  indiscretions. 
-^This  arises  from  a  most  erroneous  conception  of  tha 
universal  government  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  if  it  wera 
a  vacillating,  and  mutable  disposition  of  events,  liable  to 
be  disarranged  according  to  the  exigencies  and  desires  of 
men.  Divine  providence^  on  the  contrarjr,  proceeds  oa 
fixed  and  invariable  laws,  of  which  prudence  may  avail 
itself,  ^  far  as  they  are  known,  for  its  own  interest;  but 
which  never  change  with  a  weak  indulgence  in  eompassioii 
to  the  errors  of  human  felly.  Men  sometimes  mistake 
the  regular  order  of  events,  where  the  concatenation  of 
their  causes  is,  tlirough  ignorance,  or  Inattention,  not 
observed,  for  immediate  and  extraordinary  interpositions 
of  Heaven.  Such  fancies  do  no  honor  either  to  religioa 
or  philosophy. 

The  general  virtue  of  prudence  may  be  regarded  as 
including  the  following  considerations: — ^In  the  first 
place,  a  decent  respect  in  our  eonduct,  and  the  declara** 
tion  of  our  opinions,  to  tlie  known  sentiments  and  feelings 


of  atfaen;  which'  may  conciliate  friendahip,  and  mittiwl 
^vilitft  tbat  direct  collision,  eTon  on  trivial  BatgeetSy 
tends  very  mncli  to  destroy. — la  the  next  place,  a  sorupn- 
lous  attention,  in  oar  mannerst  and  in  the  temper  wliich 
tre  maoifest  in  our  social  lotercourset  to  what  our  period 
pf  life,  and  station  in  society  reqaires  or  permits.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  decencies  and  proprietieB 
which  are  becoming  in  age  or  in  elevated  rankt  and  those 
vhich  are  demanded  of  youth  or  cif  dependence. — A  no 
less  important  consideration,  in  the  analysis  of  this  virtue^ 
ii  a  judicious  regard  to  economy  in  the  expenditures  of 
living)  aceording  to  the  certain  means  which  we  eiyoy. 
If  this  is  requisite  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
justice  and  benevolence,  it  is  equally  neeessary  to  the 
Treedom  and  independence  of  mind  which  every  virtuous 
citizen  should  stady  to  preserve. — ^To  complete  that 
fifaaracter  of  prudence  which  is  requisite  to  ensure  suooess 
to  the  general  designs,  and  especially  the  important  ea- 
s  of  life,  we  should  combine,  in  the  character. 
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•eearion  at  the  proper  moment  to  ensure  sueeess^  whes 
indecision  would  be  loss  of  oj^rtunity.  And  by  tba 
latter,  that  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  wl^h  foresees 
and  provides  against  all  difficulties ;  which  weighs  well 
the  characters  of  those  withy  or  against  whom  we  act; 
and  balances  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  eyeiy 
undertaking  with  our  own  talents. 

In  this  division  of  the  yirtues,  in  the  next  place,  tem- 
perance implies,  not  merely  abstinence  in  the  use  of  meats 
and  drinks,  but  moderation  in  all  animal  enjoyments. 
In  the  idea  of  temperance,  likewise  was  included,  ac- 
cording to  the  habits  of  thinking  among  the  ancients,  that 
constant  and  useful  employment,  and  that  degree  of  active 
and  strenuous  exercise,  which  are  necessary  to  promote 
the  helJth  and  vigor  of  the  body,  and  to  subdue  its  pas- 
sions and  appetites  into  a  just  subserviency  to  reason. 

In  the  same  system,  in  the  last  place,  fortitude  com- 
prizes the  virtues  of  patience,  intrepidity,  and  constancy. 
By  patience  we  mean  firmness  in  enduring  suffering, — hj 
intrepidity,  courage  and  resolution  in  encountering- 
danger,— 4uid  by  constancy,  that  strength  of  mind  which 
enables  a  virtuous  man  to  persevere,  in  opposition  to 
difficulties,  or  temptations^  in  a  course  which  he  has  onco 
fhosen  vrith  wisdom. 


Fortitnde  hu,  like  [mideneef  been  regarded  by  taany 
writers  as  a  nRtiiPal  rather  than  a  moral  quality;  and 
depending  ehiefly  on  a  certain  constitution  of  nerres. 
'  Hatnre  luu*  undoubtedly^  given  to  some  men  a  greater 
constitutional  firmness  of  mindt  and  hardiness  of  enter- 
ptixe,  than  to  others;  bnt  a  composed  courage  in  the 
midst  of  dangers,  and  an  unshaken  constancy  in  tho 
midst  of  BufferingSi  are  qualities  wliich  may  be  acquired 
by  a  virtuoDS  energy  of  souL  And  much  of  the  dignity 
and  usefulness  of  life  depends  upon  their  cultivation.  . 
Native  timidity  may  be  overeome,  by  proper  culture^ 
•specially  if  united  with  the  experience  of  suffering  and 
danger,  which  ought  always,  perhaps,  to  enter  into  the 
jplan  of  a  wise  apd  virtuous  education.  The  weakest  na- 
tures have  been,  enabled,  by  the  power  of  religion,  to 
endure  with  firmness  (be  greatest  evils;  and  intrepidity 
and  courage  may  be  acquired,  of  which  we  have  many 
•xanqiles  in  the  sehool  of  the  Stoics,  by  tbe  force  of 
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hraeed  all  the  practical  duties  of  life^  ^ith  all  tlie  - 

speculative  questions   which  philosophers  have  raised 
on  the  theory  of  virtue.  * 

I  am  next  to  consider  the  more  modem  division  of 
duty 9  as  its  objects  are  different;  God^  our  fellow  men^ 
and  ourselves. 

or  0I7B  DUTIES  TO  GOD. 

m 

Our  duties  to  God  may  be  divided  into  the  external^ 
and  the  internal;  or  into  those  that  are  general^  and 
those  that  are  particular.— Our  general  duties  embrace 
the  whole  compass  of  piety  and  virtue;  because^  as  they 
constitute  the  moral  law  of  the  universe  prescribed  by 
Goit  conformity  to  their  dictates  is  justly  regarded  as 
obedience  to  him.  The  pafticular  duties  terminate  im- 
mediately on  Crod  as  their  object*  and  include  both  the 
devout  affections  of  the  heart*  and  the  external  expres- 

ft 

sions  of  those  affections.  The  internal  affections  which 

are  due  to  God*  and  from  which*  as  from  their  natural  ^ 

source*  flow  all  the  streams  of  pious  obedience  in  the 

life*  are  love*  reverence*  and  resignation.  Love  is  the 

active  spring  of  universal  obedience.   To  be  sincere  it 

ouglit  to  be  supreme;  and  is  most  perfectly  expressed  in 

the  injunction  of  the  sacred  scriptures;  thou  shalt  love 

the  Lord  thy  God  icith  all  fhy  lieart,  with  all  thy  soul, 

with  ail  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  affcc- 


dim  reBpeets  all  the  tttiibntes  of  the  Titntj,  but  chiefljT  ' 
bis  moral  perfections^  and  eqteeially  that  infinite  good- 
MBi  on  vbioh  we>  and  all  things  do  eonstantly  depend. 

BeTerenoe,  the  next  of  onr  internal  duties,  is  less  aa 
■otiTe  than  a  restraininjf  prineiple.  It  is  ealculated  to 
impose  a  salutary  check  on  the  passions  of  mankind^  sor- 
Tonnded  and  stimulated  as  they  constantly  are  by  pow- 
erful temptations  to  rice.  Iliis  afieotion  has  respect 
chiefly  to  the  inftnite  greatness,  wisdom^  power,  and  holi- 
ness of  God.  It  is  a  principle  essential  to  the  existeaoe 
of  piety  and  virtue  in  creatures  so  imperfect,  and 
|irone  to  enl  as  mankind.  From  the  profound  degree 
In  which  it  prevails  in  a  jnous  mind,  it  is  often  de- 
mominated,  in  the  vcred  scriptures,  the  ftar  of  God. 
miis  is  a  virtue  which  was  l^d  in  peculiar  honor  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Boman  commonwealth.  And  we  team 
{torn  their  most  distihguished  writers,  that  they  regarded 
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entire  eonfidenoe  in  the  wiadom^  Justiee^  and  goodness  of 
the  Infinite  Mind»  and  a  deep  eonyietion  of  the  narrowness 
of  our  own  understandingy  and  the  imperfeedon  of  our 
own  yiews  as  to  what  is  good  or  ill  for  us.  Resignationy 
resting  on  these  prinoiples^  begets  not  only  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  manifold  blessings  of  divine 
provideneOf  but  a  submissiye  aequieseence  in  the  will  of 
Heaven  under  its  most  aflUctive  dispensations;  believing 
thaty  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  discern  their  ultimate 
relations  to  any  beneficent  endt  either  to  ourselves,  or 
others,  yet  are  they  all  reasonable  and  just,  and  good; 
and  necessarily  springing  out  of  the  all- wise  arrange- 
ments of  the  universal  system  under  the  government  of 
CkNl.— This  disposition  of  mind  is  equally  opposed  to  all 
discontent  and  repining  at  the  course  of  providence^  and 
to  all  vain  reliance  upon  its  aids  while  we  are 
negligent  of  our  own  duties;  it  tends  to  produce  that 
placid  serenity  of  soul  so  becoming  the  character  of 
resigned  piety,  and  to  awaken  the  active  and  prudent 
exertions  which  virtue  requires  of  eveiy  good  man,  in 

« 

dependence  on  Gtid,  to  improve  the  felicity  of  his  con- 
dition, and  his  honorable  standing  in  life. 

Our  external  duties  comprize  every  decent  outward 

expression  of  the  inward  and  pious  sentiments  of  the 

heart  They  are  aU  comprehended  under  the  general 
voIm  iL  o 


ntfmfl  of  divine  vorahipi  for  whieb,  bowerer*  batiuul 
reaHoo  bas  not  prescribed  any  precise  and  doflnile  fbrm. 
SifTerent  nations,  and  different  sects  of  religion,  hare 
each  adopted  a  pecnliar  ceremonial  fi}p  itwif.  No  sanctity 
onglit  to  be  ascribed  to  rites  exclusively  of  the  affections 
^hich  they  are  designed  to  assist;  or  any  farther  than 
tbcy  are  proper  expressions  of  the  dcToat  dispositions  of 
ibe  soul.  Bat  all  rites  doscrre  to  be  regarded  with 
Inspect  which  costom  has  sanctified  among  any  pet^Ie^ 
and  has  so  associated  with  their  reli^oos  id^as  as  to  ba 
to  them  the  most  serious  and  affecting  expressiim  of  their 
doTOtionnl  exercises.  In  considering  the  general  question 
of  the  utility  of  ritea  and  forms  in  rcliglont  and  how  they 
may  be  applied  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  answer 
the  design  of  impressing  the  heart  in  divine  worsbipt  and 
lu^g  its  pions  emotions,  reason  will  decide  that  the 
ceremonial  ought  to  be  neither  too  simple,  nor  too  mnl- 
tifarions,  or  splendid.   The  mass  of  mankind  are  so  much 
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The  essential  parts  of  a  rational  worship^  in  \vliatever 
ceremonies  it  is  clothed^  are  adoration)  thanksgiving)  con- 
fession, and  prayer.  Adoration  relates  to  the  infinite  per- 
fections of  the  Deity  for  ivhich  ne  ought,  in  devotion,  to 
feel  and  express  tlie  highest  veneration.  Thanksgiving  is 
employed  in  expressing  our  grateful  ackno\v' lodgment 
of  those  mercies  v^hich  we  continually  i*eceive  from  him. 
Confession  respects  our  manifohl  olTences,  and  omis- 
sions of  duty.  And,  finally,  prayer  regards  those  mercies 
of  which  we  have  need,  and  which  we  ought  humbly  and 
submissively  to  ask  of  him,  either  for  ourselves,  or  for 
others. 

These  duties,  being  continually  explained  and  in- 
culcated in  the  public  institutions  of  religion,  are  so  gen- 
erally understood  as  not  to  require  any  further  illustra- 
tion in  this  place.  Two  objections,  however,  have  been 
so  plausibly  urged  against  the  duty  of  divine  worship  iu 
general,  as  it  has  been  just  stated,  that  they  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  pass  without  a  particular  answer. 

It  is  said,  in  the  first  place,  to  convey  an  unworthy  idea 
of  the  Deity  to  suppose  that  he  derives  pleasure  from 
hearing  his  perfections  repealed,  or  his  praises  extolled 
by  mortals,  in  acts  of  adoration,  as  if,  by  such  adulatory 
addresses,  his  displeasure  could  be  soothed,  or  his  mercy 
bribed* — ^It  is  equally  unworthy  the  divine  majesty,  it  is 


aDedgedt  to  beliere  Ihat  hnmiliatliig  eanftiiioBt  trmti 
fush  imperfect  beings  ean  be  aeoeptable  to  him  who 
already  kooirs  and  pities  all  their  erron ;  or  that  he  can 
require  of  them  formal  aeknovledgments  for  aoti  of 
benefieence  which  It  is  agreeable  to  bis  aatnre  to  bestow* 
and  Ibr  whtoh  no  aeknowledgments  eao  make  aay  re- 
quital. 

To  these  vnlUr  obserrationB  it  ma;  justly  be  repliedj 
fhat  it  is  an  essential  law  of  our  nature  that  all  high  sen- 
timcntSf  or  strong  aflectlons,  neceBsarily  seelcfor  some 
meaos  hj  which  to  express  Ihemselres.  If,  therefore,  ve 
feel  as  Tlrtuous  and  pious  men  ought  to  fisel  towards  the 
author  of  our  being,  to  cheek  this  dutiful  ezpressioD  of 
our  emotions  would  be  to  stifle  the  most  reasonable  Im- 
pulses of  the  heart ;  and  not  to  feel  them  would  be  the 
proof  of  a  cold  and  eomqited  soul. 

I  add,  that  the  most  natural  mkI  landaUe  aSbotioas, 
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iomkleit  Teasmiy  and  mott  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
our  moral  nature.  It  cannot,  by  any  person  ^ho  thinks 
wisely  of  the  dirine  nature,  be  supposed  to  be  enjoined 
by  the  infinite  mind  for  any  gratification  which  he  re- 
oeiyes  from  the  praises,  or  prostrations  of  a  being  so 
fbeble  and  imperfeet  as  man.  It  can  arise  only  from 
that  infinite  wisdom  and  lienevolenee  which  requires  our 
worship  for  its  own  essential  rectitude,  and  for  its  own 
beneficial  influence  in  cultiyating  in  the  human  heart  the 
affections  and  habits  of  yirtue  and  piety  for  which  it  it 
so  admirably  fitted.  For  adoration  of  the  dirine  perfec- 
tions, while  it  impresses  the  pious  mind  with  an  awful 
reverence  of  the  Deity,  tends  to  elevate  the  tone  of  it« 
moral  feelings,  and  to  assimilate  them  to  the  purity  of  the 
object  of  its  wor8hip.^-/rhe  grateful  recollection  of  the 
divine  mercies  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God^  serves 
to  confirm  the  afifectionate  purposes  of  duty  and  obedience 
to  him.— On  the  contrary,  the  penitent  eonfbssion  of  sin 
helps  strongly  to  arm  the  soul  against  its  own  weakness, 
and  its  unholy  passions.  And  finally,  the  supplications 
which  we  address  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  the 
blessings  which  we  need,  either  for  the  present  life,  or 
in  the  hope  of  a  better  existence,  remind  us  continually 
•f  our  dependence  on  him  for  all  things,  and  awaken,  by 
that  remembrance,  the  profiwBdest  sentiments  of  piety. 


Ilia  Koond  objection,  vhich,  perkipi,  is  more  plaiui-^ 
We«  wid  Kcnu  supported  on  itronger  metaphysical 
ground)  is  direeted  against  tlie  efficacy,  and,  oonsequeat- 
Ijr,  (lie  utility  of  fwiqw,  employed  as  a  mean  of  obtaia- 
iag  tht  divine  favor  either  in  our  public,  or  prirata 
devotions. — The  order  of  the  universe,  it  is  ai;^ed,  and 
the  eternal  train  of  causes  nod  effects  have,  Irom  the 
beginning,  bevn  fixed  by  infinite  wiadom.  And  the  lawa 
of  wisdom  are  as  unebangeable  as  those  vhioh  have  been 
ascribed  to  necessity,  or  fate. — ^Wfay  then,  it  is  demanded, 
should  we  pray  7  If  pre-established  causes  naturally  co- 
operate to  the  production  of  the  event,  it  must  take  place 
independently  of  our  prajcrs.  If  otherwise,  we  pray  ia 
vain.  The  breath  of  mortals  cannot  change  the  eternal 
wdoT  of  tfaings^T-Tbis  is  the  oltuection  placed  in  its 
strongest  point  of  light. — ^To  obviate  it,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  prayer  can  have  only  two  ends  in  new;  to  cultivate 
die  moi-al  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  thereby  obtain 
those  Bpii'itual  bleaainga  which,  in   tlm  order  of  n 
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ty  of  intelleet  to  matter^  and  of  the  moral  to  the  natural 
order  of  things^  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  the 
physical  has  been  oreated  wholly  in  sabscrriency  to  the 
moral  world.  If  this  principle  be  admitted^  will  it  not 
result  as  a  natural  consequeneCf  that  the  Creator  may 
have  so  adjusted  the  one  to  the  other^  that,  foreseeing 
the  sincere  and  reasonable  desires  of  good  men  who  are 
his  children^  the  order  of  causes^  and  the  train  of  events 
shally  at  the  proper  time^  and  in  the  way  most  agreeable 
to  his  infinite  wisdom^  correspond  with  their  praj-ers  ? 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  hypothetical  answer  to  the 
olyection.  Tliere  are  innumerable  occasions,  however^ 
on  which  the  answer  may  be  drawn  from  the  plain  and 
obvious  course  of  nature.  IIow  often  do  the  events  of 
the  world  manifestly  depend  upon  moi*al  springs?  IIow 
oftcu  do  we  see  the  fortunes  of  individuals  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  their  moral  character?  And  the  universal 
voice  of  history  has  almost  raised  it  into  a  maxim,  that 
tlie  prosperity  of  nations  is  intimately  linked  with  tlicir 
virtue,  and  their  decline  as  certainly  associated  with  the 
corruption  and  disorder  of  the  public  mauncrs.  When, 
thci*efore,  we  reflect  how  much  public,  and  individual 
manners  are  afi*ected  by  the  healthful  state  of  religion, 
and  how  much  this  is  connected  with  the  purity  of  the 
puUie  worship,  and  the  sincerity  of  private  devotion, 
we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  on  many  cvent^t. 


pt^OT  alfemd  ap  to  Cji>d  in  sineeri^,  irifli  farenej, 
and  penerennoef  have  an  inflnenoe  not  lew  powerful* 
nod,  ofteO)  mnoh  more  snoeeuf  nli  than  any  other  weuid 
caoH.  So  that,  whether  we  regard  the  wise,  and  eternal 
airangementi  of  prondenee,  or  the  known  and  fixed 
order  of  notnrai  and  moral  CTenta,  tlie  reaolt  stili  re- 
eors,  tiiat  pj^yer,  far  from  hein|>  an  unreasonalile,  and 
hopeiesi  serriee,  not  oniy  liai  a  nataml  and  important 
iufluenoe  on  human  erenta,  hut  may  havct  as  revelatioD 
aasnrei  ns  it  hat,  a  pontiTe  and  dirine  effleaey.  And, 
indeed,  can  any  institution  be  more  just  and  equitaUe  in 
itself,  tiian  that  God  shonM  make  the  bestowment  of  th« 
Ues^nga  which  we  ask  in  prayer,  to  depend  upon  tho 
existence  and  growth  of  those  pious  dispositions  which 
are  best  onltirated  in  these  devotional  exercises  ? 

or  oirx  dutieb  to  oua  rEixow-HBw. 
Our*  duties  to  onr  fellow-men  include  n  greater  eom- 
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^oUy  umeeeftsaryy  in  this  place^  to  go  into  an  extenslvo 
detail  of  our  social  offices.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  suggest 
a  few  subdivisions  under  which  they  may  all  be  systemat- 
ically classed. 

The  first  and  most  general  of  these  divisions  may  be 
into  the  duties  which  are  negative ;  consisting  merely  in 
abstaining  from  injury,  or  from  ever  inflicting  unneces- 
sary paiUf^-and  such  as  are  positive,  being  employed 
only  in  doing  actual  good. — ^Many  other  classes  of  practi- 
cal duty  might  admit  of  a  similar  division ;  but  this,  on 
account  of  the  many  and  strong  passions  in  human  nature 
that  so  often  impel  men  to  mutual  iiyury,  seems  particu- 
larly to  require  it. 

The  positive  duties  of  this  class  may  all  be  ranked 
imder  the  heads  of  justice,  andbeneficenee.  But,  though 
80  simple  in  their  principles,  they  are  almost  infinitely 
diversified  in  their  details,  according  to  the  relations 
which  we  sustain  to  our  country — ^to  our  family— to  our 
▼icinity — ^to  our  friends— ^to  the  objects  of  our  charity—* 
to  those  who  are  invested  with  authority  over  us— or  who 
are  subjected  to  our  control*-or,  finally,  according  to  our 
philanthropic  relations  to  mankind. — On  these  duties 
▼olumes  have  been  written ;  libraries  have  been  filled ; 
and  still  they  are  sulyects  which  constantly  demand  our 
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attention,  and  on  whicli  ve  can  oeT^  eeaw  to  be  aeUre* 
and  to  leant. 

OF  OUH  OVTIBB  TO  OUBBEXVEB. 

The  duties  trhich  we  owe  to  ouraelreB  are  as  real,  and, 
in  Dianj  respects,  as  important  as  those  of  any  other 
class.  On  these,  as  on  the  hut,  I  shall  content  myself 
vith  simply  enumerating  the  snbdiyisions  under  which 
all  the  particular  details  may  be  embraced.  They  relate 
to  self-preservation — ^to  self-enjoyment — to  self-interest 
— 4nd  to  the  general  cultivation  and  improvement  of  oar 
nature. 

Self-preservation  includes  the  care  of  health,  of  liberty, 
and  life.  He  is  culpable  who  neglects  his  health,  which 
oi^fat  to  be  diligently  preserved  only  for  the  useful  and 
virtuous  purposes  of  living. — He  is,  perhaps,  more  culpa- 
ble who  barters  his  liberty  for  any  pretended  convenience* 
OF  eompensation,  or  who  does  not  strenuously  defendf 
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A  rational  Belf-enjoyment,  in  the  next  plaee^  every 
good  man  is  not  only  permitted  but  required  to  eultivate^ 
in  order  that  he  may  be  rendered  more  grateful  to  his 
Creator,  by  moderately,  and  prudently  using  the  blessings 
of  divine  providence.  This  is  evidently  conformable  to 
the  design  of  the  Deity  in  our  creation,  and  liarmonizes 
with  tlic  a^arent  structure,  and  order  of  our  nature. 
But  in  using  this  flattering  privilege,  peculiar  caution  is 
requisite,  lest  the  force  of  self-love  should  urge  indul- 
gence beyond  that  restricted  and  frugal  boundary  at 
which  prudence,  and  virtue  should  arrest  it. 

Self-interest,  the  cultivation  of  wliich  belongs  to  this 
class  of  duties,  relates  to  necessary  provision,  and  com- 
fortable accommodation^  which  no  good  man,  under  any 
pretended  idea  of  benevolence  or  public  spirit,  ought  to 
neglect;  and,  in  a  more  extended  view,  it  relates  to  the 
favor  of  Crodj  and  to  eternal  felicity  in  a  future  world, 
which  should  be  the  first  concern  to  every  truly  wise 
man  in  the  present. 

The  general  cultivation  and  improvement  of  our  na- 
ture, which  I  enumerated  last  among  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  ourselves,  has  for  its  objects,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  lecture,  our  bodily  powers,  tlie 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  affections  of  the  heai*t. 
The  most  important  trust  which  our  Almighty  Creator 
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ku  flomnUUed  to  nun  u  a  moral  and  aeeonntablfl  itAag, 
U  himself.  And  the  fint  obligation  which  such  a  gift 
imposes  upon  him  is  to  carry  it  to  the  ultimate  perfec- 
tion of  which  it  is  snaeeptible. 

Such  is  a  rery  brief  analysis  of  the  general  system  of 
onr  dutieS)  but  suffioienti  peritapsi  to  present  to  a  studi- 
ous and  reflecting  mind  a  key  to  its  miaufej  and  particu- 
lar details. 
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OV  CBCOKOMIOS*       . 
FlMSt  OF  MJMMMJGMf  OF  DtWOMCM^  OF  ilLMGItlMdtM  €0K* 

HMxioirs. 

CONTENTS. 

Of  marriage. — If  polygamy  he  frohibited  by  the  law  of 
nature"^ — Its  existence  before  the  christian  asra  not  in* 
consistent  with  good  morals. — The  monogamie  institU' 
Hon  most  foDorahle  to  human  naturCf  and  obligatory 
on  us  by  the  poeitioe  institution  of  Christ,  and  by  the 
wholesome  laws  of  our  country,^-^neiently  marriage 
regarded  as  a  svlgeet  entirely  of  cioil  and  political 
regulatunv-^This  principle  not  unfavorable  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  chastity  and  good  marals^r^Of  diooree 
^•Of  the  command  of  our  Saviour  respecting  rqnldta- 
Homi-^The  perpetuity  of  the  marriage  contract  favor* 
ahle  to  morals  and  happiness^^Cf  the  Iqplimaie  causes 
of  ixeorcu — They  ofig: hi  altwoys  to  be  moik  as  much  ass 
possible  to  favor  the  weaker  sex^-^tf  inflddity  to  mar- 
riage vows. — Of  obstinate  desertion^^Of  intoxieaiion. 
^^^Of  crud  treatment — €f  contrariety  of  temper^^^^/ff 
incurable  diseases^^^Cf  muhial  consent^^^Of  the  tO^ial 
tommitrce  of  the  sexes^F-^Bs  pernicious  infiuenee  on 


§oeitty^~~IIa  eriminaUty,  and  the  erue&y  of  ita  eon- 
teqnenees^ 

FAMILIES  being  tlie  elementary  portionB  of  eivil 
■oeie^>  the  doctrine  of  (BeonomieB  nstunllv  precedei 
that  of  polities.  Hie  domettie  relationst  wbiob  we  the 
•algeef§  of  disquisition  in  thii  branch  of  the  science,  are 
those  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of 
master  and  servant.  The  reciprocal  obligntions  and  dn- 
tSes  irhich  arise  out  of  these  relations  are  already  so 
well  understood  that  the;  require  but  little  elucidation 
from  the  philosophical  chur.  On  these,  as  on  many 
eAer  practical  subjects  in  morals,  the  instrnctions  of  the 
church  have,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  those  of  the  school.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine 
my  enquiries,  or  obserrations,  concerning  them  chiefly 
to  a  few  speculative  questions  which  are  either  more 
doubtful  in' themselves,  or  have  been  rendered  so  by  the 
pr^udices  under  which  they  hare  been  viewed. 
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Marriage  is  the  union  of  the  sexes  under  the  sanetion 
of  kuown^  and  public  laws.  Its  ends  are»  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  to  provide  for  the  state  a  succes- 
sion of  useful*  virtuous*  and  well-educated  eitizens.  These 
ends  would  be  entirely  defeated  by  a  promiscuous  and 
uneertain  eommereCf  which  would  have  the  most  baneful 
influence  on  social  order*  and  on  the  public  morals.  That 
the  Creator  intended  the  most  tender  and  intimate  unions  ■.  % 
to  subsist  between  them*  is  evident  from  the  eonstitulioii 
of  our  nature*  and  from  the  mutual  sentiments  by  whieh 
he  has  attached  them  to  one  another.  But  the  daqgera 
with  which  he  has  thought  prqper  to  guard  the  chastity 
of  the  weaker  sex*  the  helplessness  of  infancy  in  the 
human  species*  and  the  necessity  of  providing*  from  their 
earliest  years*  for  the  virtuous  education  of  children*  re- 
quire that  this  union  should  be  placed  under  the  pro? 
tection*  and  control  of  the  laws.  Otherwise*  women  would 
be  exposed  to  the  severest  sufferings*  and  the  most  mor- 
tifying degradation;  men  would  be  at  once  licentious* 
and  unjust;  and  children  would  be*  at  first*  the  most 
wretched*  and  afterwards  the  most  vicious  of  beings. 

Marriage*  according  to  the  precqits  of  religion  and 
the  civil  institutions  of  the  christian  world*  can  take 
place  only  between  one  man*  and  <me  woman.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  Israel  upon  this  subject* 
and  the  customs  of  patriarchal  antiquity*  it  has  become 


s  ^psftfui  tatmg  ebriftiui  nutnlliti*  vhotter  pol^uny 
be  eontrary  to  the  pnsoriptioD  of  the  law  of  i»tnra,  or 
•nlj  to  the  positiTe  institations  of  religioo*  uid  the  state  I 
Of  the  law  of  Chriit  there  eaa  hardly  exist  any  doubt. 
TIm  qtwstioii,  thereforai  relates  chiefiy  to  the  ag« 
anterior  to  the  ehristian  diqiematioii,  and  to  those  nations 
who  do  not  enjoy  t^e  lij^t  of  the  gospel.  I  oonfess  I 
eaanot  peroeive,  ftrom  the  opinions,  and  example  of  th« 
wlsMt  men  of  antiqn^i  that  the  law  of  nature  has  pre- 
wnibed  any  definite  rule  upon  the  lalyect,  and,  therefore* 
whe^  religion  has  not  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
h^sUAor,  it  is  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  an  affair  of  civil 
and  politieal  regulation. — Monogamic  institntioas  have 
beoi  fonnd  wherever  they  hare  prarailed,  to  be  followed 
1^  a  more  faroraUe  Influence,  than  the  polygamies 
on  the  improrement  and  happiness  of  soeiety.  And  this 
experienee  affords  a  practical  demonBtration  of  tho 
wisdom  of  the  ehristian  law ;  hnt  we  should  be  very 


examples  of  piety  and  Tirtiie.  In  these  opinions^  likewise^ 
I  am  supported  by  the  most  learned  and  pious  writers  of 
the  reformed  churchy  and  of  the  primitife  and  apostolic 
age.* 

Hie  law  of  nature  is  written  on  the  hearts  of  all  men» 
and  it  is  interpreted  by  eonseienee,  enlightened  by  that 
portion  of  reason  which  we  share  in  common  with  man- 
kind. Its  genuine  principles  are  learned  by  collecting 
those  moral  sentiments  in  which  all  nations  haye  con- 
curred. By  this  law  chastity  is  enjoined ;  but  no  precise 
rule  is  prescribed  with  regard  to  marriage.  It  is  left  to 
the  regulation  of  society^  and  the  public  law.f 

^  Vide  St.  Ambrose  speaking  qfthe  marriage  qf  the  hoty 
fiatriarchs-^Su  Aag.  contra  Faust,  lib.  2.  c.  47.— Luther, 
Melancthony  Bucer,  consultation  signed  by  them  and  others,  on 
the  application  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  in  1539.— Dod- 
dridge's lectures  189.— Saurin,  discourse  sur  la  bible.  Tom.  1. 
disc.  19.  p.  396.  Ed.  Amstel.  1720. 

t  Some  writers  have  very  foolishly  objected,  that,  if  this 
were  the  dictate  of  natural  reason,  then  might  the  civil  law 
permit  a  man  to  connect  himself  with  as  many  women  as  a 
vicious  appetite  should  solicit.  As  well  might  any  other  vice, 
or  folly  be  imputed  to  this  source.  It  is  supposing  that  legis- 
lators may  be  destitute  of  all  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  suppos- 
ing that  they  have  no  concern  for  the  interest,  and  happiness 
of  their  wives,  sisters,  or  daughters.   It  is  forgetting  thai  each 

wife  must  have  her  family,  and  her  separate  mabtenance.  It  is 
VOL.  ii.  a 
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It  U  olfjeoted  to  joljpaaj  Ibat  H  U  oaf BTonUe  to  thm 
MMTgiea  of  the  hnnuui  mind,  and  the  vigor  Had  perfeo- 
tkn  of  the  hanuu  boij}—4kaA  it  tends  to  strengthen 
lioentioaa  inelinfttions  and  habits; — that  it  destroys  the 

imapniDg  k  coiuequenee  wluch  nercr  hu  ha[q>ened,  uid  nerer 
can  happen  in  ciriluxd  societf . 

Moses,  in  some  parts,  at  least,  of  his  mstrimonial  code,  ap> 
pears  to  have  proceeded  on  this  idea,  that  it  is  a  subject  of 
civil  and  political  regulation.  Therefore  we  perceive  several 
injunctions  and  inhibitions  evidently  founded  on  his  peculiar 
political  institutions^— In  one  circumstance,  for  examplSi  a  man 
is  forbidden  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother.  la 
another  circumstance,  he  is  commanded  to  many  her,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  legal  right  to  the  landed  estate  of 
his  brother,  which  should  devolve  to  the  next  nearest  male  re- 
lation of  the  family,  who  should  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  en- 
tul.  These  apparently  contradictory  regulations  sprung  out  of 
the  agrarian  system  established  by  Moses  in  the  land  of  Israel. 
He  divided  the  whole  territory  into  ux  hundred  thousand  por- 
tions according  to  the  number  of  the  bmilies  which  entered 
into  it  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua.  And  he  ordained  thaf 
these  portiona  ghoHld  descend  by  entail,  or  perpetual  aucces- 
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hiqniiiiess  of  the  most  tender  and  delioftte  sex^  and 
nourishes  among  them  the  most  hateful  passions.  And 
on  these  consequenees  is  bnOt  the  ulterior  conelusion^ 
that  polygamy  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature. 


I  have  no  hesitation  to  admit  as  a  philosopher^  and  a 
ehristiany  that  the  law  of  one  wife»  as  prescribed  by  our 
blessed  Sayionr,  is  most  faforaUe  to  the  interests  of 
human  nature^  and  of  ciyil  society.  But  it  should  bo 
remembered,  that*  if  the  eastern  nations  arOf  at  presentf 
and  for  a  long  time  have  beeUf  inferior  in  the  energies 
both  of  body  and  mind  to  the  people  of  Europe,  this 
ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  single  institution,  but  to 
the  combination  of  an  infinite  variety  of  causes  which 
equally  aflbct  all  nations  in  their  decline.  Once  Asia 
possessed  that  superiority  which  Europe  now  enjoys. 
And  how  long  is  it  since  Saracens  and  Turks  were  an 

nes8,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  lineal  descent  of 
the  inheritance,  otherwise,  he  was  obllg^ed  to  relinquish  his 
title  to  the  next  male  relation  who  should  fulfil  the  condition. 

These  facts  may  serve  to  settle  the  question  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  marrying  two  sisters,  which  has  so  long  agitated 
Christendom.  There  can  be  no  natural  immorality  m  marrying 
two  sisters  in  succession,  more  than  two  brothers:  but  Moses, 
who  had  not  prohibited  polygamy,  only  prohibited  the  marrying 
of  two  sisters  at  the  same  time,  lest  the  jealousies  of  love 
should  divide  those  whom  the  affections  of  nature  had  so  close* 


anmaMb  fbrihe  eombined  powen  of  Enniin?  No  eep- 
tein  ooncltuioB  ean  be  drmwn  on  this  Butgeet  from  auoh 
«zkmplei. 

Equally  nnoert^n  U  the  next  cooseqnenee  Imputed  to 
&!■  patriarohal  Instltutiont — that  it  teitdi  to  stFesgthen 
lieentioui  inclinations  and  habits*  Jnd^g  from  the  ia- 
terioF  of  the  families  of  the  patriarchs,  as  it  is  presented 
to  ns  In  the  saered  histotj'f  nothing  ean  be  more  un- 
flsnnded  than  this  reproach.  And,  if  we  take  our  estimate 
from  the  general  manners  of  the  east,  according  to  the 
representation  of  the  best  informed  trarellers  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Arabia,  the  women  are  diatingaished  for 
their  modesty  and  reserve,  and  the  men  for  the  scrupn- 
louB  eirenmapectien  of  their  deportment  towards  tho 
whole  sex  out  of  the  precincts  vt  their  own  families. 
And,  certainly,  there  is  a  wide  differenoe,  in  the  eSeet 
produced  on  the  heart,  between  a  ragrant  commerce 
with  mistresses,  and  the  fixed  eonnexaons  and  duties  of 
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a  fiiimilyf  qaenebes  that  lust,*  whieh  is  only  inflamed  in 
the  oompuny  of  a  mistressf  the  mere  initroment  of 
Tulgar,  or  yolaptuous  passion. 

But,  omitting  every  other  proof,  the  principle  of  the 
natoral  unlawfulness  of  the  polygamic  institution,  derives 
a  more  plausible  support  from  the  equality  which  is 
always  found  to  subsist  between  the  numbers  of  the  re- 
spective sexes,  the  males  having  been  found,  by  the  most 
accurate  enumerations,  to  be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
thirteen  to  twelve,  to  the  females,  or  more  exactly,  per- 
haps, of  twenty  to  nineteen. ,  Hie  design  of  the  Author  of 
nature,  it  is  supposed,  is  evidently  indicated  by  this  ratio 
of  the  sexes,  the  small  surplus  on  the  side  of  the  males 
being  allowed  for  the  greater  wastes  occasioned  by  their 
more  hazardous  occupations.  But  polygamy,  in  effect, 
destroys  this  ratio  in  the  marriageable  part  of  the  species. 
.—This  is  the  argument;  and  it  is,  certainly,  not  without 
the  iqppearance  of  great  force.  It  may  be  replied,  how- 
ever,  that  it  is  only  within  a  recent  period  that  the  fact 
of  this  equality  has  been  discovered  by  the  accuracy  of 
modem  science— It  could  not,  therefore,  even  to  the 

*  From  this  remark)  perhapsi-  might  be  excepted  the  un- 
limited seraglios  of  their  satraps  and  princes.  Yet  the  volup- 
tuousness of  these  supposed  seats  of  sensuality  cannot  surpass 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  courts  of  Europe. 


viiMt  Bail  ia,  the  patrianhal  age,  hsTe  fitmed  Uw  fcatii 
■f  IB7  knovn  law  of  lulure.* 

Ftmb  these  illiutntioH  it  reiiiKB>  that  the  practioe  of 
pofyganiT'i  in  that  age»  eould  not  be  oharged  to  thote 
waerable  men  at  a  eiime  against  good  morab.  And  ita 
iBiBorality  linse  tbeoomiuf;  of  ChriBt*  the  gnai  moral 
logiilatcH'  of  the  nnirene^  resta  eliiefly  apoo  hii  positive 
inatitationt  tnj^Mvted  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Before 
that  period,  mairiage  was  regarded  among  all  nations  aa 
a  salgeet  intirely  of  eiril  and  politieal  regulation.  Noi 
let  it  be  imagined  that  bmale  honor  and  safety  were,  in 
that  ease,  nnder  aa  inseonre  proteetiooj  or  that   the 

*  A  better  resson  in  bvor  of  this  pstriarchsl  Institution, 
adght,  in  my  ofuidon,  be  adduced  ftom  the  fidlowing  consider- 
atioasi  tlut  the  lUstinctions  of  povcrtp  and  wealth  vhich  ne- 
ccuanly  grow  up  in  sodetjr  in  a  coune  ot  time,  destroy,  in 
effect,  thst  equality  between  the  nuinben  of  the  sexes,  as  far 
as  regards  the  rtgAi  of  marrying,  on  which  the  argument  in  the 
text  is  founded.  Many  men  in  society  must  always  be  too  poor 
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public  sense  of  erimes  against  chastitj  ymB  weak* 
Moses  punished  that  class  of  erimes  with  death.  And 
fathersv  husbands^  brothersy  that  is,  the  entire  nation^ 
will  always  be  deeplj  interested  in  the  honor  of  their 
wiveSf  their  daughters,  and  their  sisters,  and  be  disposed 
to  guard  it  hj  the  most  energetic  laws.  Do  we  see,  in 
eflbet,  that  the  rights  of  property  are  less  secure,  or 
esteemed  less  sacred,  lieoause  they  are  established  ex- 
elusi?elj  hj  the  civil  authority  of  tiie  state,  and  take 
their  various  modiftcations  from  the  political  views  of  the 
legislator  ?  Is  not  the  man  who  violates  them  esteemed  a 
thief,  a  robber,  fraudulent,  unjust,  and  an  object  not  less 
of  public  indignation,  than  of  public  punishment  ?  And 
are  the  rights  of  chastity  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  legis- 
lators, or  less  capable  of  cflTcctual  protection?  The  law 
of  Christ,  indeed,  aims  at  a  sublimer  degree  of  per- 
fection than  the  patriarchal  or  Mosaic  institutions.  And 
the  high  authority  by  which  it  is  enjoined  should  impose 
it  as  an  inviolable  rule  of  action  on  all  his  disciples ;  and 
the  experience  of  its  beneficial  influence  among  christian 
nations  is  sufficient  powerfully  to  recommend  it  to  all 
wise  and  virtuous  legislators. 

OF  THE  DURATION  07  MABBIAOE,  AND  OF  DIYOBCE. 

The  next  important  question  on  this  subject  relates  to 
the  duration  of  the  marriage  contract.  Although  some 


ttitiaBsia  1b»  East  bare  admitted  of  temporary  mar- 
riages*  and  the  experiment  was  again  tried  during  the 
niadneiB  of  the  late  revolution  in  Franoe*  jret  the  erident 
inteiegts  of  aoeiety,  and  humani^,  require  that  the  nidon 
of  hoshand  and  wife  should  be  permanent  dnring  tha 
common  life  of  both.  This  rt^olation  has  been  found  to 
impose  the  most  efieetual  restr^t  on  lieentions  passions, 
it  is  the  best  secnritj  for  doaestie  pease,  and  for  the 
poUifl  order  of  sooiety,  and  affords  the  most  powerfnl 
motives,  and  the  most  fkvorable  opportunities,  for  the 
TirtuouB  edaoadon  of  ehildren,  in  whieh  the  undivided 
efforts  of  both  parents  ought  to  concur. 

Tfie  lavs  of  marriage  ought  to  be  especially  calculated 
to  protect  the  weaknegB  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  save 
fVom  outrage  the  delicacy  of  their  attachments.  To  this 
end  no  principle,  perttaps,  is  better  adapted  than  the 
perpetuity  of  the  marriage  contracL 


But,  under  this  head,  the  {vincipal  enquiry  that  has 


itf  to  the  TOWS  of  marriage.  This  restriction  they  pro- 
fits to  derive  from  a  humane  and  benevolent  decision  of 
our  Saviour  on  a  captious  question  proposed  to  him  on 
this  sulgectf  forbidding  a  man  to  piU  away  his  wife,  ex- 
tept  for  this  reason  alone.  But  they  do  not  sufficiently 
refleet  that*  in  this  decision,  the  great  legislator  of  the 
•hureh  is  not  prescribing  an  universal  law  of  divorcCf 
but  merely  correcting  an  abuse,  which  had  grown  up  by 
time,  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  the  laws,  or 
customs,  of  the  country  had  given  to  Jewish  husbands. 
They  had  acquired,  or  usurped,  the  iniquitous  preroga- 
tive of  dismissing  their  wives  from  their  families  and 
protection,  solely  on  their  own  authority,  for  the  most 
trivial  dislikes,  or  diflbrences  of  opinion.  This  excessive 
and  unjustifiable  exercise  of  an  undefined  power,  he 
meant,  with  that  benevolence  which  chaiticterises  all  his 
laws,  to  restrain.  It  is  necessary  in  interpreting  this  law, 
to  distinguish  between  the  right  of  repudiation  claimed 
by  a  Jewish  husband,  depending,  as  it  did,  merely  on  his 
own  authority  and  caprice,  which  is  here  so  justly  re- 
strained by  Christ,  and  the  right  of  divorce,  depending 
on  the  impartial  sentence  of  the  law,  which  is  exercised 
only  through  the  agency,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
public  magistrate.  To  the  former  the  rule  of  Christ, 
which  is  merely  a  moral  prescription  to  regulate  the 
cond*'.et  of  individuals  in  an  important  case^  applies  with 
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the  g^atest  humanity.  The  latter  is  au  olyeet  of  ciril 
Jurisprudenee*  and  is  to  be  goTerned  by  the  comtltutiop 
of  the  judioial  department,  and  the  principles  of  the 
national  system  of  the  administration  of  jnstioe;  and  it 
does  not  ^ipcar  that  our  Saviour  designs,  in  this  sentence* 
to  prescribe  any  rule  to  legislators)  and  the  organs  of 
the  eivil  law ;  to  whom  alone  bebngs  tlie  legal  right  of 
exercising  the  power  of  divorce.  We  are  at  liberty* 
then,  to  examine  all  the  causes  which  have  at  any  time 
been  urged  by  moral  writers  as  sufBclent  to  dissolve  a 
union  which  virtue,  and  a  just  consideration  of  the  publte 
good,  always  intends  in  its  formation  to  be  perpetual. 

But,  in  tliis  enquiry.  It  should  be  laid  down  as  a  sound 
moral  and  political  principle,  that  divorces  ought  never 
to  be  permitted  but  in  cases  ofcvident  and  great  necessi- 
ty. Few  things  contribute  more  to  promote  domestic 
harmony,  and  to  secure  justice  and  kindness  to  the  im- 
becility of  the  sex,  than  the  obstacles  which  the  law 
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The  condition  of  porpetoity,  besides  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  publie  morals,  is  a  guard  which  reason 
and  humanity  demand  for  the  security  of  the  weaker  sex. 
If  the  contract  were  transient,  and  uncertain,  they  would 
commit  their  happiness  in  the  most  essential  points  too 
often  to  the  capricious  will  of  men  fickle  in  their  attach- 
ments, and  rendered  cruel  by  some  new  passion. 

In  one  point  the  laws  of  all  nations  have  concurred ; 
that  infidelity  to  the  yows  of  marriage  by  the  dereliction 
of  chastity,  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  dissolving  the  matri- 
monial union.  This  is  admitted  on  a  universal  principle 
of  law  and  reason ; — that  fraud  or  faUure  in  fulfilling 
the  condition  of  a  contract  exonerates  the  innocent  and 
deceived  party  from  its  obligations.  In  marriage,  there- 
fore, when  the  rights  of  one  of  the  parties  are  alienated 
and  transferred  to  the  possession  of  another,  the  contract 
is  violated  in  its  most  essential  article.  And  the  law  may 
justly  grant  a  divorce  to  the  injured  party  suing  for  it; 
yet  on  such  terms,  and  this  would  be  an  additional 
security  to  morals,  that  the  party  ofiending  should  never 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  marrying  again.  But  although 
infidelity  be  a  reasonable  cause  of  divorce,  the  ofTender 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  plead  his  own  fault  in  order 
to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  bond  of  matrimony. 
Faults  ought  to  be  punished,  not  rewarded.  And,  how- 
ever painful  the  idea  of  infidelity  in  a  husband,  or  a  wife. 
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may  be  to  the  jealousy  <^  hottor,  or  of  lore^  yet  then 
are  situation!  in  wliicli  it  ii  preferable  to  anffer  tlie 
■overeit  p^ns  of  the  heart  in  sileneet  espeeially  fbr  » 
viTei  than  to  tnhDiit  to  the  eoniequeueea  of  a  forced 
aeparation. 

Obstinate  and  continued  desertion  mayt  for  a  similar 
reason)  Ik  esteemed  a  justifiable  ground  ofdiTorce*  when 
it  ean  lie  proved  to  have  taken  plaee  without  Just  cause. 
Such  oaaseloss  and  voluntary  desertion  defeats  the  »d 
of  the  matrimonial  contract)  and  is,  as  in  tlw  former 
«aie,  a  ft«ndulent  violRlion>  or  abandoomeat  of  its  eon- 
ditioBB.  As  in  that  case*  likewiwr  it  would  be  eontrary 
to  good  morals  to  yield  to  the  offending  party  tlie  ri^t 
of  contracting  a  new  marriage. 

To  these  causes  I  scruple  not  to  add  habitual  intoxi* 
cation*  as  defisating  the  principal  ends  of  marriage;  the 
happiness  of  the  parties^  and  the  proper  care  and  educa- 
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Me  grovmi  of  the  $tparutt9n  of  a  wife  from  bit  bed  OMiS 

toari.  It  isy  in  mj  o^nioiiy  an  adequate  eause  of  divoreet 

where  it  eaa  be  snflleientlj  aeeertained  to  the  judgment 

of  twelve  competent  and  impartial  men.  Inhumanity  i» 

Ae  bnsband,  not  legs  than  infidelity  in  the  wifoy  it  a 

WolatioB  of  all  the  ends  and  conditions  of  the  marriago 

eontraot.  If  this  be  deniei^  because  there  is  no  uncer- 

«( 
tainty  in  the  <^pring  in  the  one  case^  as  there  is  in  the 

other;  I  answer^  that  it  is  a  vile  and  base  idea  of  mar- 
riage to  suppose  that  it  is  merely  making  a  woman  the 
Tulgar  instrument  of  giving  an  heir  to  an  estate. 

Other  causes  have  been  assigned  by  different  writers, 
but,  apparently,  with  less  reason,  as  affording  snflieient 
grounds  of  divoree.  Among  these  has  been  given  great 
eofUrcurieiy  of  tempfr,  which  mars  the  mutual  happiness 
of  the  parties.  This  eause  is  infinitely  too  vs^ue  to  be 
designated  in  any  law  with  that  precision  which  is 
requisite  to  the  due  administration  of  justice.  But,  be- 
sides this  inconvenience,  the  most  iU-disposed  would 
always  have  too  much  in  their  power.  Of  the  general 
principle  a  dreadful  abuse  was  made,  at  one  periodf 
during  the  late  revolution  in  France. 

Certain  diseases,  supposed  to  be  incurable,  have  also 
been  enumerated,  among  the  adequate  causes  of  divorce. 
But,  not  to  mention  the  difllenlty,  not  to  say  impossi- 
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bilitv  of  ascertaining  wbat  diseases,  or  whether  any,  are 
absolutely  incunible«  a  peviiliar  cruelly  seems  to  be 
involved  in  the  principle.  After  the  fortunes,  and  happi- 
ness of  two  persons  have  become  so  intimately  uuited 
together  us  they  ai*e  by  marriage,  is  it  nut  most  unrea- 
sonable and  inhuman.,  that  liecause  it  has  pleased  divine 
providence  to  afflict  one  with  severe  disease,  the  oilier 
should  iM)ssess  the  powcr^  not  only  to  add  to  the  cahimi- 
ty,  but  to  take  away  fi*om  the  miserable  su&erer,  who 
ought  to  be  so  tenderly  cherished^  and  protected,  the  last 
ray  of  consolation  and  hope  ? 

The  last  of  these  imperfect  and  inadequate  causes  of 
divorce  which  I  shall  mention,  is  mutual  eofUfcnt^-^To 
the  willingy  it  is  said,  no  injury  is  dooe.^— Consent,  1 
answer,  may  be  a  sufScient  ground  of  separation ;  not  ot 
divorce.  Divorce  implies  the  right  of  marrying  agaia 
in  the  party  in  whose  favor  it  is  made.  This  would  ofiten 
prove  too  gi-eat  a  temptation  to  tlie  strongest,  or  most 
malignant  to  harrass  the  other  into  consent  by  intolera- 
ble vexations.  This  was  also  tried  in  France  during  that 
pvriod  of  confusions,  and  was  found  to  make  confusion 
only  more  confounded. 

Individual  cases  of  hainlship  must  undoubtedly  arise 
from  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  above  laid  dowTi. 
But  no  tribunal  can  be  constituted  in  human  society 
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which  can  be  safely  Tested  with  the  power  of  suspending 
the  rule,  or  of  judging*  in  all  cases,  of  its  equitable  ex- 
ceptions. Society,  iil^e  the  universe,  must  be  governitd 
by  general  laws. 

Tlius  have  I  treated  of  the  relation  of  marriage  both 
before,  and  since  the  christian  lera,  as  far  as  respects 
the  equity  of  the  polygamic,  or  the  monoganiic  institu- 
tions, chiefly  with  the  view  of  rescuing  from  licentious 
reproach  the  ancient  worthies  of  the  church,  and  fatiiers 
of  our  religion.  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  next  place, 
briefly  to  state  the  causes  which  may,  at  any  time,  be 
safely  and  reasonably  pleaded  to  justify  the  dissolution  of 
a  connexion  so  sacred,  which  has  once  been  rightfully 
formed. 

OT  THE  CRIME  OF  AN  ILLEGAL  COMMERCE  OF  THE  SEXES. 

Having  spoken  of  the  marriage  contract  formed  under 
tlie  sanctions  of  the  civil  law,  and  considered  it,  as  limited 
by  the  christian  law,  to  take  place  between  one  person 
only  of  each  sex,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  the 
crime  of  any  clandestine  and  illegal  unions  which  form 
the  principal  ofience  against  this  most  important  of  the 
domestic  relations. — ^In  proportion  as  loose  and  vagrant 
connexions  between  the  sexes,  exist,  and  are  justified,  or 
connived  at  by  public  opinion,  or  are  pursued  by  private 
▼ice,  marriage  is  regarded  as  inconvenient  and  falls  into 
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are  rendered  uiih&(>{>y  Mid  ooBtemptiblo  in  pn^ortioD  as 
the;  are  dishiHiored;  and  ehildren,  growing  up  without 
proper  example  and  education,  become  ignorant  and 
Ticious;  and,  from  all  these  causes,  the  public  morals 
and  the  interesta  of  the  state  suffer  deep  and  irretrievable 
injury.  There  is  do  vice  which  men  appear  to  be  so 
willing  to  excuw  to  themselves;  yet,  none  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  crimes,  is  productive  of  greater  evils  t» 
society.  Tbo  licentious,  because  they  do  not  immediately 
Bufiisr  from  the  consequences  of  their  seductions,  are 
found  to  become  unfeeling,  cruel,  and  treacherous.  Re- 
morselessly they  leave  the  victims  of  tlieir  pleasure  to  the 
most  esquisite  sufferings,  to  infamy,  and  ruin.  If  these 
unfortnoate  women  ever  return  to  a  sense  of  virtue,  they 
are  overwhelmed  with  anguish  and  shame :  but  if,  as  is 
too  likely  to  be  the  case,  a  vicious  appetite,  or  despur 
from  the  loss  of  character,  tempt  them  to  a  life  of  pros- 
\  fatal  giiliib  is  pi'f  parud  t'ur  Uic  imblic  morals. 
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train  of  so  nmeli  more  aggravated  erfls  !  It  ffiminisheg 
tlie  guilt  bat  little^  that  they  are^  most  eommonly^  corn- 
nutted  with  die  eonsent  of  the  unhappy  suflbTer :  it  is  the 
diflhrenee  only  between  swindling  and  robbery. 

Women^  whose  frailly  deseryes  eompassion^  have 
usually  been  the  soIe>  or  the  principal  sufferers  from  this 
erimcy  by  the  natural  dangers  which  grow  out  of  the 
female  constitution^  by  the  severity  of  public  opiniont 
and  their  own  terrible  sensations  when  left  alone  to  all 
the  consequences  of  their  lost  virtue.  If  the  law  would 
over  impose  an  effectual  restraint  upon  an  evil  so  per- 
nicious to  society^  it  must  subject  the  aggressor  sex^  who 
are  chiefly  culpable^  to  some  pains  equivalent  to  those  of 
which  they  become  the  occasions  to  their  seduced  and 
unhappy  companions. 

Men  who  would  reprobate  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
arts  of  seduction  employed  on  tender  and  inexperienoed 
females  in  the  wealthier  and  more  polished  circles  of 
life,  too  often  feel  little  compunction  at  corrupting  the 
virtue,  and  destroying  the  happiness  of  women  in  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  society.  The  pride  of  rank  and  fortune 
disqualifies  them  from  sympathising  with  tlie  feelings  of 
those  who  are  far  beneath  them^  as  if  their  sensibilities 
were  less  exquisitet  and  the  loss  of  character  were  to  them 

a  less  evil,  than  to  females  of  better  oondition.  Hieir  in- 
voL.  ii.  s 
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priority,  im1«cd,  rendeti  them  mnrelialile  to  the  noprin- 
cipl«0  attemptB  of  seduction ;  bat  the  loss  of  virtue  and  of 
character  is  not  leas  a  source  of  extreme  wretchednesi* 
and  often  becomes  the  direful  Impulsion  to  abandoned 
prostitution,  and,  at  length,  to  the  perpetration  ofth* 
deepest  crimes.  When  women,  in  order  to  guard  one 
virtue,  the  most  dilScult  and  important  to  be  pi-eservcd, 
hnve  collected  the  whole  of  female  honor  into  a  single 
point,  that  it  may  be  the  more  slrenuously  defended^  if 
they  have  been  seduced  to  deliver  up  tliis  furli'ess  of  their 
fame  and  vhaructcr,  tlicy  commonly  almndon  with  it  all 
their  other  virtues.  And  tlie  seducer,  who,  by  vows  and 
protcBtutions,.  lias  bclmycd  too  credulous  innocence,  it 
chargeable,  in  the  sight  oflleavcn,  with  all  the  anguish^ 
and  the  gutlt  which  follows.  ^Vliat  then  must  be  Uic  de- 
gree uftliut  anguish  whieli  follows  the  fruii  of  unlawful 
love,  when  womau,  whose  maternal  feelings  ai'e  so  ex- 
quisite, who  would  siii>\-ey  with  such  pride  the  infant 
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as  aeeompaay  the  innoeenee  of  a  yirtaons  womtOf  if  the 
TiceS)  the  shame  and  misery  which  follow  the  dereUetion 
of  virtue  in  the  sex^  ean  aggravate  guilty  how  aggravated 
must  be  the  guilt  of  her  sedueer !  And  how  base  must  bo 
the  heart  of  that  man  who^  for  a  moment  of  thoughtless 
pleasure^  will  hazard  the  bringing  of  such  evils  upon  one 
whom  love  should  cherish^  whom  honor  and  generosity 
should  protect ! 

There  are  men  whose  honor  would  shrink  from  the 
enormity  of  bringing  disgrace  and  ruin  on  the  innocence» 
and  the  confiding  simplicity  of  a  young  woman  in  a 
decent  station  of  life,  who  are  little  scrupulous  at  se- 
ducing  married  chastity.  They  encourage  themselves  by 
the  idea  that  this  crime  is  more  secure  from  the  dis* 
grace  of  detectioUf  and  the  foul  dishonors  which  blast 
the  fruits  of  unlawful  love  in  an  unmarried  state.*— Yesy 
but  it  is  never  perfectly  secure.  And  is  it  not  then 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  dishonor  and  aflUction  of  a 
whole  family^  and  by  the  anguish  of  a  husband  robbed^ 
at  onccy  of  his  honor,  and  his  principal  treasure  7  Xo  re- 
ward can  purchase  back  the  peace  of  mind  of  an  injured 
husbandy  and  father  of  a  family.  Death  would  often  be  a 
preferable  evil. — ^But,  admitting  that  the  crime  could  be 
preserved  a  perftct  secroty  is  ity  in  any  degreoy  less  a 
erime  on  that  account  ? — ^The  criminality  of  an  action  is 
Bot  to  be  estimated  by  the  coasequeiices  wbieh  may  hap* 
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•r  anfifcrin^  which  he  nught  be  able,  by  Tirtaous  exertion* 
to  remove,  is  justly  esteemed  worse  than  a  bariwruui. 

Bat  a  parent  fulfils  only  a  ■mall  part  of  his  duty  who* 
•ontented  with  suataiaing  his  childres  during  their  feebl» 
and  infautile  state  in  his  own  familji  neglects  that  useful 
and  efficient  education  which  will  enable  them  to  make 
provision  for  their  own  aubaistenee  and  comfort  in  future 
life*  aad  to  transmit  the  aame  powers  to  the  generation 
which  may  snooeed  them.  Whatever  fortune  a  parent* 
at  his  death>  may  leave  to  his  ehildrcD)  he  has  not  ae- 
qwttedhimself  of  the  aacred  obligation  contracted  at  their 
1)irth>  unless  he  has,  in  a  government  like  ours,  in  which 
there  is  no  hereditary  nobility,  and  no  entailed  wealth, 
endeavored  to  render  them,  by  an  education  correspond- 
eat  to  their  condition  in  society,  independent  on  fortune. 
Often  have  we  ooeasion  to  behold  great  and  affiicdng  re- 
verses in  the  external  circumstances  of  opulent  families, 
and  miserable  are  they  who  have  not  been  taught  with 
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Binks  them  into  insignificanoe  and  oontempt.  The  paren- 
tal afleetionsy  in  order  to  be  Tirtuous,  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a  firm  inflexible  sense  of  moiid  obligation.  It  is 
then  only  that  they  become  noble  and  dignified  principles 
of  aetion^  and  instead  of  consulting  the  momentary  grati- 
fications of  children^  through  a  fond  imbeeility  of  mind^ 
pmrsue  only  their  more  enlarged  and  durable  interestSf 
to  which  just  and  prudent  restraints  become  often  the 
most  usefuly  though  sometimes  the  most  painful^  offices  of 
a  wise  education. 

Education^  eren  as  it  respects  the  humblest  orders  of 
aociety^  embraces  a  field  of  great  importance  and  extent. 
Nature  has  given  to  man  the  powers  of  action,  it  is  edu- 
cation which  directs  their  operation :— -the  soil  is  pre- 
pared by  nature*  but  the  harvest  it  shall  produce  depends 
upon  its  culture.  It  is  education  chiefly  which  makes 
man  what  he  is ;  whether  it  be  well»  or  ill  conducted.  In 
the  idea  of  education  I  include  not  only  what  Is  conveyed 
into  the  mind  by  direct  and  positive  instructiont  but 
«very  impression  which  is  received  directly,  or  inciden- 
tally,  by  precept,  example,  or  intercourse  with  mankind^ 
which  contributes  to  form  the  character.  Tliis  opens  a 
wide  scope  to  the  attention,  circumspection,  and  care  of  a 
Tirtuous  parent.  One  of  the  first  of  parental  duties  is  to 
have  children  initiated  in  some  useful  arts,  and  trained 

^  VOL.  iL  T 
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itiinflaenoe.  Therr  ia  sometimeB  a  shade  of  wuterlty  mud 
gloom  tlirown  over  the  face  of  piety  hy  its  real,  but  mis- 
taken friendst  which  is  calculated  to  alienate  rather  than 
allure  the  yooDg  mind,  and  inspire  it  with  respect  and  love. 
True  reli^on  is  digniSed*  serene,  and  mild ;  it  invites 
eheerruIncBSi  while  it  restrains  levity  ;  it  promotes  grav> 
ity,  though  an  enemy  to  gloom ;  and  cultivates  a  noble  and 
manly  devotion  infinitely  distant  from  the  dark  and  dis- 
mal countenance  of  superstition ;  and  is  equally  distin- 
guished for  the  practice  of  all  the  social  virtues,  as  for  the 
serious  and  decent  dtschai^  of  all  the  offices  of  piety. 
Religion  should  ever  be  made  respectable  and  engaging 
by  the  liberality  of  its  spirit,  as  well  as  |^e  purity  of  it« 


Some  writers,  influemed  by  their  antipathy  to  oertais 
priDciplea  ofreligion  in  which  they  had  been  early  initi- 
ated, and  the  impressions,  or  the  fears  of  wbiish  after- 
vards  cost  them  much  pains  to  effaoei  have  run  into  the 
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gleetedy  there  is  infinite  hazard  of  its  being  led  astray  by 
the  eompanions  which  inexperience,  and  the  thoughtless 
impulses  of  pleasures  naturally  incline  them  to  select. 

But  the  best  precepts  will  lose  their  effect  unless  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  yirtuous  and  pious  example.  The 
principle  of  imitation  is  a  much  more  powerful  instru- 
ment of  morals  in  youth  than  merely  depositing  in  the 
memory  the  general  maxims  of  duty.  A  serious  respect 
to  the  institutions  of  religion,  a  pure  and  chaste  conversa- 
tion, the  example  of  strict  integrity,  of  warm  and  active 
benevolence,  of  prudent  and  circumspect  manners,  espe- 
eially  in  the  presence  of  youth,  as  they  are  duties  of  all 
times,  and  of  A  persons,  are  peculiarly  incumbent  on 
parents  in  the  education  of  their  children.  It  is  espe- 
cially a  duty  to  inculcate  upon  their  tender  minds  just  sen- 
timents of  the  Divine  Being,— 4>f  his  infinite  perfection, 
—of  his  universal  govemmenty-^f  his  moral  inspection 
of  the  actions  of  mankindr--And  to  place  before  them  con- 
tinually, in  an  amiable  example,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the 
dignity  of  piety.  Unless  the  law  of  morals  be  supported 
by  tiie  force  of  religious  principle,  it  loses  its  most  pow- 
erful control  over  the  human  mind. 

It  requires,  however,  prudence  of  conductf  and  great 
amiability  of  temper,  to  render  religion  acceptable  to 
youth,  and  to  derive  the  full  benefit  to  their  manners  from 


aad  definite  rules  «ui  be  proBeribed  coDeendng  it.  Sei- 
don,  indeed,  Ib  there  any  deCeet  on  the  put  of  parents,  of 
m  desire  to  aecumolirie  fortune)  nnd  to  provide  for  the  de- 
,  oentMidhoDornUeintrodnoUonoftbeirtthiMreniDtoUfe. 
Bwt  this  natnnl  nnd  UudnUe  desire  is  often  eounlenu;t«d 
in  its  nirns  by  the  slrooger  loTe  «f  indolenee,  ostentation* 
or  pleasnre.  But  do  considerations  are  more  important 
to  the  fai^ipiness  of  children,  and  their  comfortable  pro- 
vision, than  lueh  a  judicious  eoonomy  in  the  stile  of 
living,  as  will  not  aooustom  them  to  indalgencies,  and 
create  cxpeetations  of  a  future  cBtablishmcnt  in  lifCf 
which  must  probably  be  disappointed.  Few  mortifications 
are  so  hard  to  be  borne  by  theyoungasthc  being  deprived 
of  tetomary  enjoymeats  to  which  all  their  tastes  and 
habits  have  been  formed ;  and  being  thrown  down  from 
that  rank  in  sooiety  in  which  they  expected,  and  bnve  been 
aeeustomed  to  move.  And  whatever  property  he  may  have 
to  bestow  upon  them  at  his  death*  or  whatever  assistano* 
be  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  render  in  his  life,  the  im- 
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07  THE  BIGHTS  OF  PASEFTSy  AHB  THE  DUTIES  Ot 

CHILDEEir. 

Out  of  the  obligations  of  parents  to  provide  for  the 
happiness  of  their  offspring  arise^  on  the  one  handy  the 
rights  of  parental  authority^  and,  on  the  other,  the  duties 
of  filial  obedience  and  affection.  Some  ancient  nations 
appear,  from  their  history,  to  have  invested  parents  vritli 
an  extreme  authority  over  their  children,  a  consequencCf 
probably,  of  the  rudeness  of  their  manners,  and  the  de- 
fect of  their  civil  institutions.  The  Romans,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic,  made  every  father  a  supreme  magis- 
trate in  his  family,  and  clothed  him  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death.  This  was  an  egregious  abuse  of  the  depend- 
ence of  children.  No  man  derives  from  nature  a  right  to 
become  the  occasion  of  existence  to  a  helpless  offspring, 
only  to  render  them  miserable.  The  rights  of  parents 
spring  outof  their  obligations.  Obligation  implies  every 
power  necessary  to  give  it  effect ;  and  implies  only  those 
powers.  If,  then,  it  be  the  duty  of  a  parent,  by  a  prudent 
education  adapted  to  his  condition  in  life,  to  prepare  his 
children  to  be  useful  citizens,  to  cultivate  their  minds  in 

that  any  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  a  parent's  property 
at  his  death,  should  be  in  favor  of  the  youngest  son  ;  on  the  idea 
that  he  must  probably  have  received  the  least  assistance  during 
his  €&ther*s  life.  In  this  distribution,  therefore^  the  paternal 
mmsma  uaualiy  passes  to  ium. 
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TJrtuous  principlefli  and  to  form  their  mannen  to  Tirtnous 
habits,  he  possesses,  b;  the  law  of  nature,  the  right  of 
controlling  their  actions,  and  directinj^  their  pursuits  bo 
far  as  is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  And 
if,  before  their  reason  has  arrived  at  sufficient  maturity 
to  govern  their  own  conduct  with  prudence,  they  cannot^ 
hf  mild  and  persuasive  means,  be  induced  to  apply  with 
diligence  to  the  regular  discharge  of  their  duties,  he  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  moderate  coercim.  But  coercion,  as 
it  ought  ever  to  have  in  view  solely  the  good  of  the  child, 
and  to  be  exercised  with  calmness  and  dignity,  should 
never  be  exerted  to  indulge  caprice  or  passion.  Barba- 
rous corrections  are  not  justiOed  by  any  rights  which  na- 
ture cont^rs  on  a  parent.  The  utmost  penalty  to  which 
his  lawful  power  extends,  is  cutting  off  an  incorrigible 
ebild  from  the  privileges,  and  advantages  of  his  family. 
But  to  sell  his  child  to  slavery,  as  is  practised  by  some 
barbarian  nations,  or  to  execute  aponbim  capital  punish- 
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may  diiise  a  profession  for  his  infant,  and  require  him  to 
give  his  diligent  attention  to  acquire  a  competent  sIliII  in 
ity  that  he  may  ha  |pt  in  possession  of  an  honest  and  suf- 
ficient resource  for  his  future  maintenance.  He  niayy 
with  the  same  yiew,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  same 
necessity,  bind  his  infant  to  service  for  a  limited  time. 
But  the  benefit  of  the  child  can  never  require,  and,  there- 
fore, no  pretence  of  this  kind  can  ever  justify  his  being 
sold  to  perpetual  bondage.  We  may,  perhaps,  lay  it  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  unnecessarily  opposes 
the  happiness  of  a  child  is  not  within  the  rights  of  a  pa- 
rent. For  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  consistent  with  his 
duty  to  consult  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  one  branch  of 
his  family,  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings,  the  comfort, 
and  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  others. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  CHILDREIT. 

Nature  lays  the  foundation  of  the  duties  of  children  in 

that  strong  instinctive  afiection  which  attaches  the  parent 

to  his  offspring,  and  which  consequently  both  requires, 

and  prompts,  on  their  part,  some  correspondent  return  of 

dutiful  attachment  and  love.    This  principle  is  greatly 

strengthened  by  the  tedious  imbecility,  and  dependence 

of  children  on  the  parent's  care  ;  during  which  time  the 

force  of  habit,  and  the  continual  reciprocation  of  offices 

of  mutual  endearment^  aid  the  transition  of  the  affections 
vox-  ii.  r 


aad  augment  their  attractions  on  eaeb  Bide.  Eveiy  paio 
enduivd  for  cbildfcn,  every  solicitude  called  forth  by 
their  wants  and  tlieir  dangers,  every  aitre  bestowed  upon 
them  Tor  tlieir  protection,  tbeir  provision,  their  educatioo, 
cultivates  and  increases  the  parental  affection,  and  de> 
mands  the  purest  returns  of  filial  duty  and  submission. 
And  the  richest  returns  a  good  aon  can  nuke  to  a  virtu- 
ous parent  is  his  wise  and  successful  improvement  of  all 
the  means  wbieb  parental  affection  has  provided  for  bis 
ow  n  honor  and  interest,  A  higher  pleasure  cannot  be  en- 
joyed tlian  that  delicious  pride  which  sn  ells  the  breast  of 
a  worthy  parent  on  seeing  a  beloved  son  fulfilling  bis 
career  honorably  and  usefully ;  and  a  higlier  delight  can- 
not be  tasted  by  an  ingenuous  son  than  the  consciousness 
of  imparting  this  happiness  to  such  a  parent.  It  is  a 
saying  ofPlutarch.*  it  is  forbidden  to  do  injury  toothers  ; 
but  it  is  unjust  and  impious  not  always  to  speak  and  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  we  know  will  give  pleasure  to  our 
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^lory«— Such  a  son  will  always  delight  to  lender  his  pa- 
rents^appy  by  his  virtues ;  if  they  are  liable  to  errorSf 
he  will  study  to  e<^er  them  with  the  mantle  of  filial  love ; 
if»  sometimes*  tlM^  betray  any  weakness  or  caprice  of 
temper*  he  will  recollect  how  much  they  have  endured 
for  him ;  and,  in  their  declining  age»  it  will  be  peculiarly 
grateful  to  soothe  their  sorrows,  to  relieve  their  necessi- 
ties, and  to  repay*  in  some  measure*  to  their  infirmities, 
tlie  debt  of  his  early  years.  The  Persians*  by  a  law, 
obliged  children  to  maintain  their  aged*  infirm,  and  in- 
digent parents ;  a  dutiful  son  needs  no  law  but  his  own 
heart. 

All  filial  duties,  however,  are  so  conjoined  with  a  wise 
and  virtuous  education  on  tlie  part  of  the  parent,  that,  if 
this  is  neglected,  he  loses  much  of  his  claim  to  the  afiec- 
tionutc  obedience  and  deference  of  his  child  through  life. 
A  good  education  in  sober,  industrious*  moral  and  religious 
principles  and  habits,  forms  the  strongest  tic  which  can 
subsist  between  parents  and  children.  And  filial  duty, 
resting  on  tliis  foundation,  is  not  only  the  chief  strength 
of  domestic  union,  and  happiness,  but  the  sui*est  basis  of 
all  other  virtues.  It  is  justly  said  by  Cicero*  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Planeus  ;  fundainentum  est  omnium  virtutum 
pictas  in  parcntes.'^^  Not  only  is  it  tlie  source  of  domestic 
felicity  and  harmony  in  individual  families*  but  where 

*  The  foundation  of  all  the  viitucs  is  filial  piety. 


filial  piefy  and  good  fSuoity  ^aeipliMf  and  edneitiiHii  mmb 
to  be  incorporated  into  (he  charaoteristio  (eatores  itf  the 
national  manners  of  anj' people,— ;«■  thpj  are  the  buu  of 
publio  virtuO)  they  are  eommonly  tbMn^tain  pledge  aloq 
of  the  publie  prosperity.  Tbece  reflections  vill  uniat  tq 
famish  the  true  interpretation  of  the  iftb  eommand- 
ment  of  the  Mosaic  decalogue,  with  the  annexed  promiee* 
^hiek  appears  to  bare  been  often  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. "  Honor  thy  father  and  l^y  mfttlier,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  tbe  land  vbieh  the  Lord  thy  God 
pveth  thee."  This  precept  and  promise  is  erldently  ad- 
dressed to  Israel  as  a  commuiiily;  and  is  founded  upon 
the  universal  moral  order  of  providence  established  over 
the  world.  Virtuous  and  well  governed  families  form 
the  basis  of  public  order.  A  dutiful  oflspring  moulded 
under  an  excellent  parental  education,  will)  in  their 
puri^,  hand  down  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
the  republic  to  the  following  race,  and  transmit,  with 
tite  snmc  care,  the  public  manners  uncorrupted.    Thus 
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piir6f  and  the  yoath  of  the  nation  shall  Tomain  modesty 
doeikf  and  dutiful^  so  long  shall  you  continue  to  flourish 
as  a  people^  in  the  land  in  whieh  God  hath  planted  you; 
for  so  long  will  4M>ntinue  to  flourish  those  virtues  on 
which  the  happiness  and  stability  of  nations  depend.* 

*  It  is  impossible  that  this  promise  should  bear  a  reference 
to  individuals  in  their  separate  capacity ;  because  long  life  has 
never  been  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  blessing  of  filial  piety, 
though  the  stability  of  nations  has  been  always  connected  with 
/virtuous  men,  and  national  virtue  with  the  modesty  and  obedi- 
ence  of  youth.  This  command  to  youth  to  honor  and  obey  their 
parents,  with  this  peculiar  promise  annexed  to  it,  was  intimate- 
]y  conjoined  with  the  system  of  domestic  education  established 
among  that  wonderful  people.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  care 
and  attention  of  the  great  legislator  of  Israel  to  have  all  the 
children  of  the  nation  perfectly  instructed  in  their  religion,  and 
their  duties  as  citizens  and  as  men,  and  to  institute  in  every 
family  such  a  faithful  discipline  as  would  most  effectually  se- 
cure this  end.  After  having  formed  that  wise  and  extraordina- 
ry code  which  embraced  the  whole  compass  of  their  religious, 
civil,  and  moral  institutions,  he  adds,  under  the  most  solemn 
sanctions ;— .^nc/  ye  shall  teach  them  to  your  chUdren^  ifieaking 
q/  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  housef  and  when  thou  walketi 
by  the  way^  when  thou  Itest  down^  and  when  thou  ri$e9t  u/i. 
And  thou  thalt  write  them  ufion  the  doorfi09t9  qfthy  house^  and 
u/ion  thy  gateM.  And,  for  what  purpose  was  all  this  pious 
zeal  ?— For  the  same  expressed  in  the  commandment  ju^ 
quoted  i-^that  your  dayt  may  be  multi/iliedj  that  is,  the  days  of 
the  nation,  and  the  days  qf  your  children  in  the  land  which  th^ 
Lord  9ware  unto  your  fathers  to  grve  them  as  the  days  ofheavl^ 
upon  the  earth.  Evidently  implying  that,  if  they  should  con- 
tinue to  maintain  this  holy  care  in  the  education  of  their  fami- 
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Hw  dutiei  of  eliildren  do  not  ce«M  vKli  fheir  depend- 
•noe.  In  the  breast  of  an  ingentiouB  cliild.  the  remem- 
brance or  a  lliousand  obligations,  and  a  tliousaod  endear- 
ments, will  last  through  lire  I  and  tb»  filial  aficctiuns^ 
strengthened  b;  time,  reflection,  and  experience,  will 
display  themMlvei  in  innumerable  and  nameless  delica- 
cies of  attention  to  the  wants,  the  infirmities,  the  wishes 
of  parents;  cspeoially  in  their  declining  years,  when  it 
often  happens  that,  having  lo^t  the  greater  part  ot  tlivir 
early  friendshipB,  and,  with  them,  their  finest  relish  for 
life,  they  have  left  no  other  consolations  but  those  of. 
religion,  and  the  afiections  of  their  children. 

hes,  and  their  children  should  grow  up  under  this  culture  duti- 
ful and  obedient  to  all  their  instructions,  their  nationid  exbt- 
ence  and  prosperity  should  be  prolonged  under  ihc  good 
providence  of  God)  and  be  co-extensive  in  point  of  time,  with 
tlieir  virtues. 


Similar  ideas  with  regard  to  the  institution  and  discipline  of 
youth  prevailed  in  most  of  the  states  of  antiquity,  as  long  as 
they  preserved  the  umplicity  of  their  manners,  and  the  energy 
of  their  character.  As  we  see  strikingly  exemplified  in  Xeno- 

plioTi's  accouiil  of  (he  Persian  iiistilutjons ;  in  Livy''a  hiaiory  of 
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LECTURE  XXI. 


Oir  THE  RELATION  OF  MASTEB  AND  SERVANT. 

CONTENTS. 

The  true  origin  of  the  relation  of  servant,  and  master^^^ 
Various  ways  of  becoming  sufgect  to  service — reciprocal 
duties  of  master  and  sercant. — At  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  eera,  the  only  sercants  ivere  slaves. — The  dif- 
ference  between  them^^The  questioti,  whether  slavery  be 
latcfuL-'^The  causes  which  have  ,been  alledged  for 
slaven/r^-crimeSf — debtr-^optivity.  Their  insujfflcieU" 
€y. — The  iniquity  of  the  African  commerce  for  slaves  : 
€f  slavery  in  despotic,  and  in  free  cotintries. — The 
fuestion,  whether  justice  now  requires  the  uni'versal 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States ;  or,, 
whether  it  can  be  effected  consistently  with  the  public 
safety.  The  importance  of  attempting  it,  if  it  be  now 
possible. — The  obstacles,  however,  hardly  to  be  sur- 
mounted. 

TIIE  next  domestic  relation  which  occurs  to  be  eon- 
•idered  is  that  of  master  and  servant. 

In  the  pro^ss  of  society,  and  under  the  operation  of 
laws  which  secure  to  every  citizen  the  fruits  of  his  o^n  in- 


duitrj  and  skill,  diitinetions  in  proper^  will  meessarily 
Biise.  Some,  hj  a  well-directed,  or  fortunate  industry, 
vill  accumulate  wealUi>  which  will  enable  them  to  pur- 
ehaae  the  Beryices  of  others,  who,  by  miamaiiBgementy 
miafortune,  or  the  want  of  address,  having  fallen  into  pov- 
erty, will  be  obliged  to  sell  their  labors.  This  is  origi> 
nally  the  only  reasonable  ground  on  which  the  relation 
of  master  and  serraat  ean  be  founded.  It  is  bottomed 
apon  the  priaeipIeB  of  all  fair  and  equitable  eommeree. 
Labor  is  a  commodity  brought  into  the  market ;  and  the 
price  of  it  must  depend  on  the  number  of  those,  on  the 
•ne  hand,  who  desire  to  purohase,  and  of  those,  on  the 
ether,  who  are  obliged  to  sell.  In  a  contract  thus  formed, 
ander  the  supreme  guardianship  of  the  laws,  the  serrant 
ii  always  seeured  against  injustice  and  oppression. 

A  man,  through  the  pressure  of  poverty,  may  not  only 
be  obliged  to  g^ve  his  own  services  for  hire ;  but  he  may 
reasonably  subject  his  children  to  a  temporary  servitude 
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lentsy  or  if  they  have  early  become  orphans,  aAd  are  likely 
to  fail  into  wantf  and,  by  the  infelicity  of  their  situation, 
to  be  led  into  profli^te  habits,  and  thus  become  a  charge^ 
or  a  nuisance  to  society,  society  may  enter  into  the  righto 
of  parents,  or  rather,  may  exert  a  right  inherent  in  itself^ 
and  necessary  to  its  own  preservation,  and  happiness,  of 
disposing,  for  a  limited  period,  of  the  serrice  of  these 
children,  under  equitable  conditions,  calculated  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  master,  and  of  the  child  so  bound  to 
service. 

These  various  ways  of  forming  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant,  may  all  be  considered  as  being  founded  in 
contract,  in  which  an  adequate  price  is  paid  by  the  mas- 
ter for  the  labor  of  the  servant,  and  the  servant  repays, 
by  his  labor,  the  benefits  be  receives* 

The  duties  of  masters  and  servants  may  all  be  summed 
up  in  equity  on  the  one  hand,  and  fidelity  on  the  other. 
If  it  be  asked  what  equity,  or  fidelity  requires  in  these 
relations  respectively,  I  answer,  the  fulfilment  of  what- 
ever lawful  engagements  are  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
contract,  or  are  reasonably  presumed  to  be  implied  in  it : 
and  these  reasonable  implications  are  always  to  be  judged 
of  according  to  the  general  and  known  customs  of  tho 
eountry.— I  say  the  fulfilment  of  all  lawful  engagements ; 

because  no  contract  for  the  performance  of  things  in 
VOL.  ii.  X 


mummina  mdvwtvlf  ti  obligatory.  It  ooBtradieU  m  sii> 
twedestt  and  Mipnior  obiigfttioi.  N«  power  can  juitifla- 
Uj  Impoie  a  oomawnd  vhioh  requirei  IbcTiolationofany 
n>oraI>  or  relifpoD*  duty ;  and  no  Bubordination  ia  raufc 
flU  Jostify  obedienoe. 

SerrantH,  notwUbstandiDg  tlie  hnmili^  of  tbeir  state, 
are  iHscepUble  of  the  commoB  feelings  of  human  nature. 
And  although  they  are  secured  by  the  laws  against  es- 
treme  oppression)  yet  their  dependence,  which  may  often 
expose  them  to  the  insults  of  pride  and  capricei  puts  their 
lnp|dnes8  very  oiuoh  in  the  power  of  their  superiors. 
Henee  arises  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  master*  springing 
oat  of  the  general  obligations  of  humanity,  to  avoid  all 
nnneeessary  harshness  ;  all  haughtiness  and  insolence  of 
treatment  and  demeanor  towards  his  domeBtics»  and  to 
address  them)  at  all  timeS)  with  such  kindness  of  speech 
and  courtesy  of  manner)  as  shall  make  them,  as  little  as 
possible,  sensible  ofthe  disadvantages  ofthcir  situation  in 
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m  will  tend  to  presonre  them  from  the  Ticesy  and  (he 
temptations  to  which^  by  their  state^  they  are  peculiarly 
exposed.  The  hif^hest  duty  whkh  religion  and  humanity 
exact  of  a  man  whom  Providenee  has  placed  in  such  a 
superior  relation,  is  to  protect  and  promote  their  virtue ; 
and  in  this  benevolent  and  most  reasonable  case  he  will 
find  also  his  own  interest.  No  service  is  so  faithful  as 
that  which  is  governed  by  strict  principles  of  moralityi 
and  religion. 

When  Christianity  first  appeared  in  the  world,  the  re- 
lation of  servant,  as  it  is  here  explained,  nowhere  ex- 
isted. We  find  in  that  age  only  masters  and  slaves.  The 
mild  genius  of  the  christian  religion  early  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  men ;  and  its  benev- 
olent infinence,  concurring  with  other  causes  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  in  Europe,  has  at  length  entirely  banished 
slavery  from  that  highly  civilized  portion  of  the  globe. 

Tliis  abject  state  of  human  nature  still  exists  over  all 
tlie  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has  unhappily  been 
suficred  to  mingle  itself  with  the  original  institutions  of 
our  own  country'.   A  slave  is  not,  lilie  a  servant,  bound 

■ 

by  contract  for  a  limited  time,  and  under  specified  and 
reasonable  conditions,  to  perform  particular  services ;  but 
is  the  absolute  property  of  his  master ;  and  the  kind  and 
degi*ee  of  his  services  have  no  other  limit  than  Ids  mas- 
tci»*8  will. 
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Captiyityf  which  ha9>  in  ail  ages^  and  in  all  eonntries^ 
except  among  the  modem  nations  of  Europe^  been  the 
most  universal  canse  of  slavery^  is  the  most  unjust  title 
of  all  to  the  servile  subjection  of  the  human  species.  It 
is  cruel  to  avenge  on  individuals  the  injuries  of  their 
nation,  or  rather  of  its  government.*  In  civilized  warfare 
generous  foes  will  inflict  no  other  evils  on  an  enemy  than 
such  as  they  conceive  to  be  necessary  to  bring  the  public 
hostilities  to  a  just  and  successful  termination.  It  is 
even  good  policy  to  treat  prisoners  with  the  greatest 
lenity  which  is  consistent  with  their  safe-keeping.  An 
enemy  will  fight  with  less  obstinacy  against  a  humane 
nation.  And  captiveSf  when  permitted  to  labor  for  hire 
in  their  respective  arts,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  may  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  deficiency  of 
hands  created  by  enlistments  in  the  army.  But  to  reduce 
ihem  to  slavery  is  contrary  both  to  justice  and  humanity. 
Yet  captivity  in  war  was  almost  the  sole  ground  of  that 
extensive  slavery  which  disgraced  the  policy  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  the  barbarous  rights  exer- 
cised over  their  slaves.  It  was  a  principle  with  them 
that  the  conqueror  had  always  tlie  cruel  right  of  putting 
an  enemy  to  death;  whence  they  concluded,  with  stronger 
reason,  that  he  possessed  the  milder  right  of  reducing 
him  to  slavery.  The  principle  is  false,  and  the  eon- 
elusion  inhuman.  No  law  of  just  and  generous  warfare 


aaOuues  4ie  liotor  to  put  to  death  •  dUarawd  and  ub- 
iQsitting  eneinj. 

Stin  more  laiquitons  is  tliat  barbarous  policy  which 
excites  wars  among  the  ignorant  and  savage  tribes  of 
Africa,  with  tbe  view  of  pnrchaaing  for  slaves  the 
wretcbcd  captives?  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  Afriean 
trade  (br  slaves,  in  its  principles,  in  its  conduct,  in  the 
niseries  it  has  introdneed  into  an  extensive  regioD  al- 
ready loo  miserable ;  and  in  the  cruel  mode  in  which 
theSe  nnhappy  wretches,  after  being  torn  from  their 
conntiy,  are  pinioned  down  in  the'holds  of  the  vessels 
which  convey  them  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth* 
to  be  sold  like  brutes  to  perpetnal  bondage,  is  among  the 
most  atrocious  inroads  upon  justice  uid  humanity  whieh 
have  ever  been  practised  in  any  age,  «r  by  any  nation. 
^M  pretences  which  are  made  to  justify  it  are  as  im- 
pudent, as  the  traffic  is  inhuman — that  a  civilized  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  compel  such  ignorant  savages  to  labor 
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to  a  country  where  they  may  be  better  instructed;* 
when,  God  knows^  even  tliis  hypocrilieal  pretence  never 
mters  into  the  views  either  of  the  slave-merehant,  or 
the  purchaser. — But  a  more  plausible  palliative  for  the 
practice  is  the  idea  that  many  of  these  unhappy  men 
were  slaves  in  their  native  country;  and  that  all  must 
have  been  more  miserable  at  homc^  half-famished  amidst 
their  burning  and  barren  sands,  and  subjected  to  a  dark 
and  bloody  despotism,  than  they  can  be  in  a  mild  and 
plentiful  region,  among  a  people  of  polished  manners* 
This  is  making  the  prejudices  of  our  self-love  the  judge 
of  their  happiness,  while  at  the  same  time,  our  own  in- 
terest is  the  advocate.^— There  is  no  country,  however 
severe  the  climate,  and  however  barren  the  soil,  from 
which  a  native  is  not  unhappy  to  be  exiled.  The  ideas,  the 
habits,  the  pleasures  of  men,  are  all  inseparably  blended 
with  the  scenes,  with  the  society,  with  all  the  objects 
which  have  been  familiarized  to  them  in  the  country 
which  gave  them  birth.  A  Laplander  prefers  his  snows 
and  rocks  to  the  most  cultivated  landscapes  of  France 
or  England.  An  American  savage  perceives  more  de- 
light in  his  solitary  wilds,  and  even  in  the  ashes  of  his 

*  This  was  a  principle  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Uie  grossest 

ages  of  her  superstition :  and  on  the  pretence  of  this  detestable 

principle,  the  Spaniards  exterminated,  or  reduced  to  the  most 

abject  condition  of  servitude,  the  miserable  natives  of  Mexico 

and  Peru. 
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HigWMm,  than  he  would  in  the  most  iplendid  ^Murtments 
oS  a  palace. — ^Men  deceive  theniBelves  continually  by 
false  preteneesi  in  order  to  justify  the  slavery  which  is 
Mnvmient  for  them. 

There  are  conntries*  indeedt  in  which  the  very  cor- 
ruption of  the  government  has  rendered  slavery  necessa^ 
Tj^  and  where  it  is  m  congenial  with  all  the  political 
and  civil  instiiution*  and  habits  of  the  people,  that  it 
seems  to  lose  the  injustice  of  its  nature.  In  a  des- 
potism, evei7  grade  of  the  community  ia  already  en- 
slaved, and  the  prince  himseir  is  the  slave  of  his  slaves. 
Slaves  here  are  not  relatively  that  degraded  raee  of 
beings  which  they  necessarily  must  be  in  free  states. 
They  attain  a  degree  of  oonsequence  from  their  utility  to 
indolent  and  voluptuous  lords,  all  whose  affairs  they  an 
aeeuBtomed  to  manage;  whose  interest  and  pleasures  arc 
almost  wholly  in  their  power.  The  poorer  classes  of  the 
people*  in  these  coantries,  often  rush  to  slavery  with 
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ntrapf  interest  often  leads  lib  mereenary  master  to  pro- 
tect him. 

In  a  free  eoontryy  on  the  other  hand,  the  poorest  man 
is  protected  by  the  laws ;  and  between  a  freeman  and  a 
^slayCf  there  is  such  a  wide  distinction^  that  the  slave^  by 
comparing  his  state  with  that  of  a  citizen^  a  comparison 
which  continually  meets  his  vieWf  must  feel  his  condition 
to  be  peculiarly  humiliating  and  degraded* 

The  cruel  and  mercenary  policy  of  those  commercial 
nations  in  Europe  who  planted  colonies  in  the  new  worlds 
gare  birth  to  that  trade  in  African  slaves^  which,  on  the 
score  of  its  injustice  and  inhumanity,  merits  the  strongest 
reprobation.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  extensive  system 
of  slavery  which  exists  in  several  of  the  United  States. 
•^-But  here  our  enquiries  must  receive  a  new  direction. 
Is  that  slavery  which  was  unjust  in  its  origin,  equally  un- 
just in  its  continuance  ?  All  men  condemn  the  barbarity 
of  dragging  the  simple  Africans  from  their  native  coun- 
try. But  America  is  the  country  of  their  descendents,  and 
it  would  now  be  equally  cruel  to  tear  them  from  the  soil 
in  which  they  have  grown  up,  and  to  send  them  back  to 
Africa.*   Servitude  b  undoubtedly  .a  hard  lot  to  thf  sen* 

*  And  their  general  and  inffiscriminate  emancipation,  as  we 
■hall  shew  In  thorprogresa  of  the  lecturC)  would  be  attended 
with  many,  and  almost  insup(rab|p  difficulties. 
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■lUIifieB  of  fWnmen ;  bnt  the  habits  aad  Meu  «f  tfaeM 
people  being  accommodated  to  it  rrotn  their  iBfuc;,  it 
does  not  press  with  the  same  severity  upon  their  fieelings. 
And  hard  as  their  lot  appears  to  be,  it  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  preferable  in  every  thing,  except  the  sense  of  liberty, 
to  what  it  would  have  been,  bom  of  the  same  parents  in 
the  original  country  of  their  race.  But  that  precious 
sense  of  liberty,  renders  tolerable  to  the  savage  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  the  most  barren  sands,  and  the  most 
bowling  wilderness.  To  confer  on  our  Ameriean  slaves* 
therefore,  a  privilege  so  dear  to  human  nature ;  and  other- 
wise, as  far  as  possUiIe,  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  an 
certainly  ol^ects  worthy  a  humane  IcgiHlation.  But  our 
generous  feelings  may  sometimes  rush  too  precipitately 
to  their  end,  as  well  as  worse  passions.  And,  in  aeeom- 
pushing  this  benevolent  work,  if  it  can  be  accomplished 
at  all,  in  those  states  into  the  constitution  and  manners 
of  which  slavery  is  most  deeply  incorporated,  great  pre- 
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eutioiL«-— The  citizens  of  those  states  hold  a  property  in 
slaves  to  a  very  large  amount,  acquired  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  laws.  The  laws,  therefore»  could  not  equita- 
bly compel  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  so  great  value,  to 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  any  class  of  men.  And 
neither  justice  nor  humanity  requires  that  the  master, 
who  has  become  the  innocent  possessor  of  that  property, 
should  impoverish  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  slave. 
On  the  ground  of  compassion  for  tliis  degraded  race,  I  do 
Dot  know  that  the  present  holders  are  exclusively  called 
upon  to  suiTer  the  loss  which  must  be  incurred  by  a  gen- 
eral emancipation. — One  mode,  indeed,  has  been  sug- 
gested, in  which  it  is  conceived  that  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  master,  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
wislies  of  benevolence  with  regard  to  the  slave ;  and  that 
is,  by  making  an  equitable  estimate  of  the  value  of  each 
slave,  and  of  the  value  of  his  labor  for  a  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  state  might  bind  these  slaves  to 
their  present  masters,  as  in  otlicr  cases  of  bound  servants, 
for  a  term  of  years,  to  be  calculated  from  tlie  preceding 
estimates ;  after  which  they  would  naturally  pass  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty.  To  this  might  be  added  a  law  de- 
claring all  who  should  be  bom  in  a  servile  condition  after 

case  of  men  acUng  together  in  a  mass.  Therefore  we  so  often 
see  the  hardest  and  most  cruel  things  done  by  such  bodies  with- 
out any  compunction. 
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flwpMBb^  of  (hat  act,  free  after  a  oertaln  age ;  only  al- 
lowing Bufflcient  time  by  their  labor  to  recompence  their 
masters  IVir  the  expense  of  their  naintenance  in  child- 
hood.— All  that  could  be  said  of  such  a  law  would  be  that 
it  would  be  less  nnjust  than  one  proclaiming  an  immediate 
and  unirermi  emancipation.  'What  free  people  wonid  al- 
low their  legislators  to  dispose,  In  the  same  manner,  of 
any  other  portion  of  their  property  ? — But  if  It  were  free 
f^m  every  objection  on  that  head,  great  and  numerona 
diffloulties  would  oppose  themselTes  to  its  execution :  dif- 
flcnlfies  which  will  not  readily  suggest  themselves,  per- 
haps can  hardly  be  conceived  by  men  who  hare  not,  at 
some  time,  been  familiar  with  the  lasthutions  of  slarery* 
and  witnessed  their  effects  on  the  habits,  ideas,  and  whole 
state  of  society.  One  difflcnlty  only  I  will  mention,  whieU 
a  prudent  policy,  always  attentive  to  the  public  safety 
and  tranquility,  will  naturally  oppose  to  such  a  general 
mannmtsslon  as  is  here  contemplated.  No  event  can  be 
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ftnner  reBtiuiQtgy  they  would  become  idle  and  proiigate. 
Pew  of  them  willing  to  labor,  and  fewer  finding  regular 
and  constant  employment,  or  reeeiTing  wages  suffieient 
to  support  them  and  their  chUdren  ;*  they  would  often 
aeek  their  pronsion  by  plunder,  and  often  by  corrupting 
the  Bdelity  of  the  slaTcs.  In  the  natural  progress  of  eyents, 
therefore,  we  should  soon  see  property  every  where  in- 
Taded,  public  safety  disturbed,  and  even  domestic  peace 
and  security  constantly  endangered. 

From  these,  and  many  other  causes,  it  will  be  evident 
thai  the  emancipation  of  the  African  race  in  the  United 
States,  if  it  ever  be  accomplished,  must  necessarily  be  the 
slow  and  gradual  work  of  time ;  but  as  it  is  an  event  ar- 
dently desired  by  the  friends  of  humanity  and  liberty,  the 
laws  perhaps  ought  to  attempt  it.  Tet  in  this  attempt  they 
will  certainly  have  a  most  delicate  and  arduous  task  to 
perform ;  to  facilitate  manumission,  and  yet  guard  against 
the  evils  to  which  it  is  exposed  ;  to  encourage  the  ideas 
of  universal  liberty,  and  yet  check  the  indiscreet  benevo- 
lence of  certain  owners  of  slaves  who,  either  during  their 
life,  or  at  their  death,  may  be  disposed  to  emancipate 
them,  as  an  act  of  extraordinary  merit,  without  having 
made  provision  to  render  that  liberty  useful  to  the  slave# 

*  This  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  as  long  as  slavery  still 
subsisted ;  the  free  would  seldom  be  employed  while  the  mas- 
ter could  be  served  by  his  slaves. 


ar  nft  to  the  pabUe ;  that  iii  indeed^  to  throw  «i  sooietj 
•  multitude  of  idle  dependeats,  with  a  mau  of  Berrile 
Tioei,  whieh  no  citizen  kss  a  right  to  do,  either  for  Qm 
Bibtaken  relief  of  hii  eonaoieiioei  or  the  display  of  hi* 
Tanitj.  In  a  word,  the  lawi  ought»  perhaps*  to  hold  out 
the  hope,  and  the  mean*  of  freedom  to  all,  yet  bo  as,  if 
possible,  to  admit  those  onlj  to  a  participation  of  its  pri- 
vileges who  shall  have  preriouslj  qualified  thomselves 
b;  good  moral  and  industrious  habits,  to  enjo;  it  in  Buch 
a  manner  as  to  be  beneficiai  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
state. 

For  this  end  might  not  the  laws  favor  the  granting  of 
a  certain  pecuUum*  to  slaves,  to  be  emploj'ed  wholly  for 
their  own  benetil,  which  mi^t  be  sufficient  to  produce* 
tn  a  course  of  years,  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
industry  and  skill  of  each  slave,  a  revenoe,  adequate  to 
the  purcliaae  of  his  own  freedom !  In  order  to  impose  a 
proper  check  upon  the  avarice  of  masters,  a  certain  method 
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•erviees  rendered  bj  his  dave.  It  would  then  become  a 
mallf  but  valuable  fupd  on  which  to  commenee  a  new 
eourse  of  induitiy^  and  whh  which  to  animate  and  assist 
liit  opening  hopes.  In  this  way  liberty  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  possessed  health,  and  a  proper  dis« 
position  to  labor.  Those  who  should  be  too  indolent  to 
purchase  it,  would  not  deserve  it ;  and  if  it  were  bestowed 
on  them,  would  abuse  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  most 
probable  means  by  which  slaves  can  be  introduced  to  the 
possession  of  ft*eedom  with  such  good  habits  as  shall  be 
at  once  useful  to  themselves,  and  not  dangerous  to  the 
public  order  and  safety.  On  this  principle  the  claims  of 
justice,  and  of  a  wise  benevolence  might  be  equally  satis- 
fled.  None  would  be  excluded  from  the  reasonable  hope 
of  liberty,  but  the  idle  and  undeserving;  and  they,  no 
longer  than  till  they  should  render  themselves  worthy  to 
possess  it.* 

*  Such  an  institution  might  be  the  more  easily  carried  into 
effect  in  many  of  the  southern  states ;  because,  so  mild  is  the 
form  of  slavery  there  at  present,  that  it  is  customary  to  exact 
oi  any  field  slave  only  a  definite  portion  of  labor  in  the  day, 
called  a  task.  This  task  is  a  small  square  of  ground  marked 
out  by  the  overseer  in  the  momuig,  which  is  equal  for  each 
slave,  and  is  usually  calculated  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
weakest  hand  in  the  field.  To  culuvnte  this  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired in  the  day.  The  strongest  hands  often  finish  their  tasks 
before  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  They  then  voluntarily  help 
the  weakeri  if  they  have  any  particular  friendships.   If  not,  the 


One  danger  would  prolmbly  uise  from  liberty  irfituned 
•Tea  in  thii  way.  "Hie  prajadioes  whieh  exist  agaiost  a 
■nion  of  the  whites  with  the  Uaoks,  would  render  it  im- 
poHible  to  amalgamate  the  two  raeei.  The  free  Uaekay 
retaioiog  that  habibial  seoie  of  inferiority  acquired  in  ser- 
Titndet  and  nourished  by  the  snperoilious  contempt  of  th« 
whites,  wonid  naturally  throw  thenueKes  into  the  soeiety 
tf  the  slares.  8aoh  an  association  would  be  injurious  t» 
both.  It  would  impair  the  mottree  whieh  should  prompt 
the  freedman  to  aspire  to  respectability  by  bis  pn^rtj 
•ad  his  rirtue ;  it  would  weaken  the  subordination,  and 
eoiTOpt  the  submissive  duty  of  the  slaTC. — One  provi- 
sion alone  occurs  to  me  to  prereut  this  eTiI ;  and  that  is* 
assigning  a  large  distriet  out  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
of  the  United  States,  hi  which  each  black  ftvedmaa,  or 
Treed  woman,  shall  reoeiTe  a  certain  portion  of  laad  is 
Rbsolutc  property,  together  with  suoh  privileges  as  wonM 
induce  them  to  prefer  a  settlement  in  the  new  fei-ritory  to 
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Blight  be  improved  by  prejudice^  or  intrigae,  to  nourish 
gentiments  of  mutual  hostilityy  every  white  man  who 
should  marry  a  black  woman,  and  every  wliite  woman 
who  should  mariy  ablack  man,  and  reside  within  the  ter- 
ritory, might  be  entitled  to  a  double  portion  of  land.  And 
the  magistrates,  for  a  considerable  period,  ought  all  to  be 
appointed  from  the  white  nation. 

But,  other  regulations  upon  this  subject,  and  otiier  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  institution,  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, necessary  to  endeavor  further  to  point  out.  I  fear 
that  neither  the  general  government,  nor  the  govenuqents 
of  the  individual  states,  will  feel  themselves  under  any 
obligation  to  make  great  sacrifices  inlorder  to  deliver  this 
humiliated  race  of  men  from  the  Inftdage  which  at  pre- 
sent degrades  them,  and  to  raise  them  in  time  to  the  true 
dignity  of  human  nature,  in  a  state  of  liberty,  and  self- 
government* 

It  is  of  high  public  concern  that  slavery  should  Imi 
gradually  corrected,  and,  at  length,  if  possible,  entirely 
extinguished  :  for  wherever  it  is  incorporated  with  the 
institutions  of  a  republic,  it  will  be  productive  of  many 
moral,  and  political  evils.  And  where  the  citizens  are  not 
constantly  occupied  in  the  industrious  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, or  the  exercise  of  arms,  as  was  the  case  at  Sparta^ 

and  at  Rome,  it  tends  to  introduce  general  habits  of  indent 
VOL.  ii.  z 
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leBM  Mid  indulgmee,  the  frnltful  Mone  ti  a  tbontand 
qthm  vioes)  whioh  oomitrt  the  energies  of  society*  and 
enieeble  its  deCanuTe  fiiree. 

Tlien  is  another  view  in  whioh  good  poliey  reqnires 
that  those  slates,  in  whieh  the  number  of  slares  greatly  ~ 
exceeds  tiie  firee  population,  should  adqit  measures  to  di- 
minish that  diaproportioned  exeresoence  so  dangerous  to 
the  political  body,  Tluttimemustoome  when  these  slaves 
will  feel  their  fpree ;  and  there  will  not  be  wanting  among 
them  men  of  a, daring  and  enteiprising  genius  to  rouse  it 
ipto  actioo,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  public  safely. 
£Tei7  revolt,  and  even  every  appearance  of  an  insurgent 
and  seditious  spirit  among  the  slaves,  must  sul^ect  them 
to  new  severities ;  ^id  severity  will  multiply  revolts. 
Slavery  is  pr^uing  at  some  future  period,  mueh  indivi- 
dail  misery,  and  frequent  and  dangerous  convulsions  for 
the  republic.  It  is  a  volcano  which  sleeps  for  a  time 
only  to  burst  at  last  upon  the  unsuspecting  tranquility  of 
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their  minds  in  earliest  yonth  ^ith  the  prinoiples  of  goed 
ttonds  5  admit  freely  to  instruet  them  those  teaehers  of 
religionf  of  whatever  denomination^  who  will  talLO  pains  to 
adapt  religious  ideas  to  their  measure  of  understandingy 
and  impress  them  on  their  hearts.  The  more  of  religious 
prineiple  and  feeling  ean  be  introdueed  among  them^  tho 
greater. security  will  you  have  for  your  own  safety,  and 
the  safety  of  the  republic. 
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LECTURE  XXU. 


or  FOUTICAL  PHILOSOPHT,  OB  THE  FHUOBOFHT  OP 
XBOIBI^TIOV. 


Of  Jurigpruienee. — Cy  rights,  and  their  drvisiona. — (>f 
properly,  and,  the  different  -ways  in  -which  it  u  lawfuUi/ 

acquired. Of  property  inland-~fyf  separate  andex- 

cliwtre  properly — the  hauJUa  of  this  hutitntion — the 
principlea  which  gorem  the  original  distribution  of 
property — and  its  traniifer — oj  occnpaney-~of  labor^ 
of  the  inviolability  of  property. 

HAVING,  hitherto,  taken  a  Burvey  of  the  eonstitaent 
priDciplea  of  huinao  nature,  of  the  general  heads  of 
morals,  of  natural  theology,  and  of  eeonomics,  I  proceed 
to  present  to  you  a  c-oiipise  view  of  the  rijfhts,  pi'lvilcg 
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•ondnet  the  liberal  pursuits  of  vouthy  to  introduee  theni 
to  some  acquaintance  ivith  the  general  prineiples  of  civil 
policy.  lUents  and  knowledge  ought  always  to  be  held 
at  the  requisition  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  more  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  political  science  are  diffused  by  men  of 
letters  through  the  body  of  the  state^  the  more  favoraUo. 
prospects  will  be  opened  to  her  for  the  stability  of  her 
goveiTimenty  and  the  wisdom  of  its  administration.  It  is 
not  expected  that,  in  such  an  elementary  course  of  studies 
as  is  here  pursued,  in  which  the  first  principles  of  so 
many  branches  of  linowtedge  are  to  be  acquired  in  the 
short  period  of  two  or  three  years,  yon  should  have  it  in 
your  power  to  cultivate  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  practical  doctrines  either  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  civil 
policy.  All  tliat  we  can  aim  at,  in  this  limited  time,  is  to 
propose  to  you  such  simple  and  general  principles,  and 
open  to  your  minds  such  a  regular  and  comprehensive^ 
but  brief  view  of  the  wliole  science,  as  will  enable  you 
hereafter  to  pursue  it  to  such  extent  as  eitlier  your  in- 
clination may  prompt,  or  your  public  duties  may  require. 

This  seienee,  which  may  be  denominated  political  phi- 
losophy, or  the  philosophy  of  legislatioUf  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  three  pai*ts,  consisting,  first,  of  the  rules  which 
regulate  the  conduct  of  men  towards  one  another  in  a 
state  of  society,  and  the  means  of  enforcing  those  rules. 
Seeondly— 4he  roles^  or  principles  which  give  the  form 


to  (he  tooiety  itsdf,  and  which  dinwt  !ti  «pentfoM«— 
And  laatljr — the  roles  which  should  govtira  the  eooduct 
•f  iudependeat  soeietieSf  or  states  towards  one  another--- 
The  first,  eoinpose  the  nteiioe  of  jiiritpmdenee, — Tbm 
-seeond,  that  of  polttte*.— And  the  third,  that  of  pubUm 
iawt  or  the  law  of  nature  and  nation*. 

or  JEVISFBrOERCE. 

The  rules  of  coodact  of  man  towards  man  in  a  state  of 
eivil  society  must  be  founded  on  their  rights,  either  de' 
rired  from  nature,  or  resulting  tram  the  will  of  the  bo- 
oie^.— JaiiBprudenee>  therefore,  consists  of  two  parts, — 
of  which  the  first  ascertains  and  defines  the  rights  of 
men ;  the  second  relates  to  the  legal  and  authorized 
meaos  of  defending  those  rights. 

OP  BIGHTS. 

A  right  may  be  defined  to  be  the  just  claim  which  any 

person  possesses  to  (lie  fi'cc  use,  and  full  eqjoyment  of  a 
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•n  aotion  to  some  moral  rule  of  oondoet^  or  to  the  obligi- 
tion  of  some  duty. 

Obligation  is  the  correspondent  term  to  rights  and  ex- 
presses the  principle^  or  ground  of  some  duty  to  be  ful- 
filled towards  those  who  hare  a  right  to  claim  it.  When 
any  man  is  possessed  of  rights  either  natural^  or  acquired, 
,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  other  men,  or,  they  are  under  ob- 
ligation, to  respect  them*  Whence,  ascertaining  the 
rights  of  mankind,  whether  resulting  from  natural  law, 
or  from  the  compacts  of  society,  is  a  necessary  founda« 
tion  for  prescribing  to  citizens  the  rules  of  their  conduct 
respectiyely  to  one  another. 

Wrong,  is  the  violation  of  any  right  And  the  law  of 
defencCf  which  is  intended  for  the  security  of  the  citizens 
in  the  tranquil  possession  of  the  blessings  of  society,  re- 
lates to  the  means  of  preventingr—jwpellingi — or  repair- 
ing wrongs. 

DIYISIOir  OF  BIGHTS. 

Bights  may  be  di?ided  in  different  ways ;  aeeovding  to 
their  degreer-4heir  olgeets, — or  their  sources.  In  tho 
first  yiew,  they  are  perfect,  or  imperfect ;  alienable,  or 
unalienable.  In  the  second,  they  are  personal  or  reaL 
And,  in  the  third,  natural,  or  adventitious. 

Perfect  rights  are  those  which,  being  clear  and  deter- 
vinatoy  a  man  may  employ  foreoto  obtain,  or  defend,  ei«> 


IM 
Ibsriy  UnwK  if dw  Tiolenee  i 
icdresi  «uinot  await  tbe  tardj  deeisioni  of  a  jntieUd 
proeeast  oo  in  otdinaij  easett  by  the  tribunalBf  and  the 
escentin  power  of  hii  eouotry  ;  which  sociefy,  for  all 
common  nod  genoral  purposes  of  defeDce,  has  substituted 
ID  the  room  of  personal  foreei — such  are  the  right  tolife> 
fhe  right  to  porsoDal  safety,  the  right  to  property. 

InperfiMt  rights  respeet  ol^eets  to  which  a  man  haa  a 
Jnst  claim ;  but  ^e  fulfilment  of  them  sodety  seldom  at- 
tempts to  enforce  by  an;  law.  Rights  of  this  degree  are* 
la  generalt  strongly  founded  in  the  principles  of  nature* 
and  the  dictates  of  religion ;  but  they  are  so  inde6nite  in 
their  limits^  that  they  can  rarely  be  marked  with  suffi- 
eient  precision  in  human  laws  to  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
eisiott  of  civil  tribanals>  They  are^  therefore,  left  to  the 
laws  of  religion)  and  conscience,  which  alone  can  pre-, 
scribe,  in  their  full  extent,  the  duties  resulting  from 
them,  and  add  to  them  an  effectual  sanction.    Such  i 
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.of  the  same  kindf  by  the  law  of  eharity,  to  necessaiy  aft- 
ahtancef  and  eomfortf  from  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  aid  themu  To  this  elass^  lilLewise,  is  referred 
the  right  whieh  a  worthy  eandidate  for  any  bffice  of  civil 
trustf  possesses  to  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
These  rights  may  emit  foro  eanscientiqs ;  and,  in  the 
general  opinion,  may  be  as  elear  as  they  are  imiM>rtant ; 
yet,  wanting  that  precision  and  determinateness  which  is* 
required  in  the  objects  of  all  laws  under  a  free  govem- 
menty  if  they  are  trithheld,  eompulsion  can  seldom  be  ap«^ 
plied  to  enforce  them*  This  is  the  meaning  of  imperfect 
rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other^  of  imperfect  and 
corresponding  obligations ;  not  that  they  are  less  binding 
on  the  conscienccy  or  in  the  yiew  of  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  uniyerse  ;  but  that  they  are  not  the  objects  of  com- 
pulsory  enforcement  at  human  tribunals.— -Hence  civil 
laws  embrace  in  their  consideration^  only  the  perfect 
rights  of  men  in  society  ;  the  laws  of  morality  extend  to 
both« 

Another  division  of  rights  is  into  alienable,  and  unalien" 

obk.— -The  former  embrace  such  as  by  tlieir  transferable 

nature  can,  and  by  their  legal  tenure  may  lawfully  be 

transferred  to  others.   Such  are  the  rights  which  men 

hold  in  most  kinds  of  property.  But  if  the  property  be 

limited  by  contract^  or  conyeyance  to  the  ferson  occupy-* 
YQU  ii.  ▲  a 


iagiU  wbe  mads  to  ivptai  on  ai^  pcrtMuri  temiSIiom  to 
be  fulflUed  bj  him  alsMii  it  tlien  beoonc§  lUkliDBalile. 
K^Tle  latter  Maaiat  of  tboM  rigbtii  the  posaenioB*  or  es- 
creiseef  wMeheaanot,  by  their  Batare  and  tenure^  or  b^ 
Ae  laws  af  atoraHtT'  aaght  not*  to  be  traasfeired  to  othera. 
Of  tbe  flMmer  kiad,  is  tbe  right  of  a  augiatrate  in  his 
flAee*  the  right  of  ^nion  in  religioa ;  of  the  latter  ii 
the  right  of  a  man  orer  his  own  life,  the  right  orer  any 
trust  oommltted  toaperson  ia  behalf  of  another,tbe  rigbts 
«fa  htirimadf  orafather.  Some  respeetable  writers,  with 
m  warm,  and  periiqiB  jHecipitate  aeal,  have  ranked  tba 
lights  of  eiril  libertj'  in  the  elass  of  those  that  are  an- 
alienaUe.  And,  it  eertainly  argues  a  degenerate  spirit  ia 
m  freeman  to  be  willing  without  extreme  neoeesity,  to 
ahandon  the  pririleges  of  eivil  liberty ;  and  tbe  treachery 
of  a  few  who  have  been  haae  enough  to  sell  their  own 
freedom,  involring,  at  the  same  time,  tbe  honor  and  h^»- 
pineaa  of  multitadea  whom  they  had  no  ri^t  to  injurs. 
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BightBy  In  the  next  plaee»  may  be  dividedf  as  their  ob- 
jeetB  wff  into  personal  and  real. 

Personal  rights  relate  to  sneh  things  as  constitute  the 
nature  and  well-being  of  per^on^y  whieh^  in  the  eye  of  the 
eivil  law,  are  two-fold,— 4iahiral  and  artifielaL  By  the 
former  are  meant  tndlrtdiial  men ;  and  by  the  latter,  eoT" 
poralianSf  or  hodies-foUtie.  The  personal  rights  of  indi* 
yiduals  respect  the  safety*  preservation,  and  proper  use  of 
tlieir  powers  and  faculties,  either  bodily  or  mental.  The 
rights  of  corporations  respect  the  integrity,  and  preser- 
Tation  of  their  members,  their  forms,  and  their  laws.  If 
any  other  person,  or  body,  possessed  the  prerogatiTO  of 
disqualifying  the  individual  members  of  such  a  ehartered 
institution,  or  interfering  with  their  forms  of  prooeeding,  > 

or  the  laws  established  for  conducting  their  own  affairs, 
it  would  destroy,  with  their  existence,  all  the  beneAcial 
purposes  of  their  creation. 

Real  rights  relate  to  such  things  as  constitute  the  external 
state  of  a  person,  the  use  and  direction  of  which  no  other 
person  can  justl^v  exercise,  or  claim.  They  may  be  refer* 
red  to  two  principal  heads^  froferhjf  and  power  ;  and  are 
tlie  same  with  those  which  wi!!,  hereafter,  be  ennmerated 
under  the  class  of  aAveniitious  rights. 

Some  writers  add  to  tlie  preceding  heads,  the  right  of 
possession,  when  laid  upon  a  sulgect  not  anteeedontly  a^ 


propriated.  Bntpoflseiiioii  implies  menlyatmnsieiiipro. 
pert}'  arising  from  actual  occupancy  and  use,  and  contin- 
uing no  longer  than  that  use  exists.  Thus  in  a  conunon, 
a  man,  bj  virtue  of  poBseaBion  eigoya  a  certain  property 
in  that  portion  of  it  on  which  he  is  actually  pasturing  his 
cattle.  A  fisherman  etgoys  the  right  of  possession  over 
that  part  of  a  riTer>  or  lake  which  he  occupies  with  hie 
^ine.  The  same  kind  of  property  barbarian  and  savage 
tribes  ei^oy  in  those  extensive  and  uncultivated  territories 
which  they  continually  use  for  their  subsistence  by  hunt- 
ing,  or  the  actual  range  of  their  flocks. 

Tlie  last  division  o^  i^bts  which  we  make  is,  aoeord- 
Ing  to  their  sources,  into  the  natural  and  adventitious,  or, 
those  whieh  result  firom  the  constitution  of  human  nature^ 
and  those  whieh  accrue  from  the  necessities  and  conven- 
tions of  society.  Mostofthc  natural  rights  of  man  are  the 
same  with  those  which  have  already  been  mentioned  un- 
der  the  title  of  pcraonal,  such  as  a  right  to  lift,  and  lib- 
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AdventitiouB  rights  are  sach  aSf  not  belonging  origit 
nally  and  uniTersally  to  mant  from  the  constitution  of  his 
nature^  accrue  to  him  only  in  consequence  of  the  conven- 
tions of  society.  They  refer  to  whatever  may  be  confen*ed 
by  the  will  of  others,  or  may  be  acquired  by  compact 
with  them ;  and  are  comprehended  under  the  heads  of 
property,  or  the  right  to  permanent  and  exclusive  use  and 
enjoyment ;  and  pawerf  or  the  right  to  command  the  obc- 
dience^  and  control  the  actions  of  other  men. 

It  is  an  object  of  importance  in  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence to  point  out  the  means  by  which  men  may  justly  ac- 
quire the  rights  either  of  property,  or  of  power. 

OF  PROPERTY. 

Since  the  earth,  and  its  natural  products,  must  have 
been  originally  common,  and  all  men  had  an  equal  right 
to  improve  the  soil,  or  to  gather  its  fruits,  for  their  own 
benefit,  it  becomes  a  morale  and  a  civil  question  of  some 
interest,  whence  arises  the  right  of  parcelling  out  the 
surface  into  separate  and  exclusive  property  ?  And  how 
far  may  that  right  justly  be  extended  ? — It  is  contended 
by  many  respectable  writers,  among  others,  by  Mr  LockCf 
that,  as  nothing  can  be  more  peculiarly  a  man's  own  than 
the  exertions  of  his  own  faculties,  whether  of  ingenuity 
or  of  labor,  when  tlicse  exciiions  are  employed  upon  a 
sulgect  originally  common,  they  equitably  renove  it  out 
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•r that  prinitiTe  and  nn^^ir^aiatod  itate*  aal  MUthnto 

a  propertj  in  the  indindiwl  exoluiiTe  and  indeftadUe. 
And  the  pn^perty  ariiiag  from  thii  eauH,  is  the  more 
entire  and  eomidete  in  praporUon  aa  the  labor  and  skill 
bestowed  iqmn  the  snlgect  tana  the  greater  part  of  ita 
raise  in  its  nev  state  :  whieh  ta  the  ease  of  ealtifated 
soUt  eoiapaivd  with  natural  nde  and  Btt^prapriated 
Ihrest'or  marsh.  This  reasoning  iqipean  soand  and  cod- 
elauve  as  far  as  the  labor  and  ingemiitjf  of  man  is  aetiv«- 
If  employed,  and  as  long  as  it  ooatiaues  to  be  exerted. 
But  as  it  can  extend  only  to  a  very  narrow  eompaaSf  and 
to  a  rery  short  danUion*  it  does  not  seem  to  afford  a  saf- 
fioient  foundation  for  the  rights  ofpr<^rtyinIand  totho 
extent  in  which  they  aetnally  exist.  We  must  search  a 
little  deeper,  therefore^  for  the  right  of  parcelling  ont  tlie 
Borface  of  tlie  earth  among  s^iarate  and  exelusive  pro- 
prietors. There  ean  be  little  doubt,  from  the  wisdom  and 
intelligence  displayed  in  the  general  Btmctore  of  th« 
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in  seporaie  propertyf  under  some  form  of  division,  as 
being  infinitely  better  adapted  for  these  ends  than  its 
original  eondltion  of  eommunitj.  For  it  may  be  reeeived 
ms  a  certain  Biaxinif  that  the  worst  state  in  which  the 
earth  ean  existf  and  the  farthest  removed  from  the  ap- 
parent design  of  the  Author  of  nature,  is  that  of  a  eom- 
mon.  It  preyents  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  the  multi- 
plication of  mankind,  and  the  introduction  and  growth  of 
almost  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  life  of  man,  and  of  the  principles  of  science 
which  expand  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge. 

The  right  of  establishing  separate  and  exclusive  pro- 
perty, especially  in  land,  must  result  from  the  utility  of 
the  institution.  It  contributes  a  thousand  fold  to  increase 
tlie  produets  of  the  soil  in  climates  of  moderate  fertility 
and  temperature,  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  augment 
the  numbers  of  the  human  species.  All  industry,  either 
in  collecting  and  nourishing  herds  of  useful  animals,  or 
in  cultivating  the  earth,  must  cease,  when  it  is  known 
that  others  may  enter  at  pleasure,  and  enjoy  in  indolence 
the  produce  of  your  labors.  It  is  only  when  property  is 
certain,  and  its  fhiits  are  rendered  secure  to  the  proprie- 
tor, that  he  is  encouraged,  by  every  exertion*  to  improve 
its  value  and  to  multiply  its  produce.  And  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  means*  of  living  eontributcs  to  multiply  life 
itself.  Thus  the  earth  is  made  more  eflectually  to  eon- 


duM  to  the  ends  of  its  origiDal  destinatioiit  'Vlthont  the 
institution  of  property  Ikardly  ever  slioiild  we  see  even  its 
natural  frtdts  permitted  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Agreeably 
to  these  irflections,  wherever  the  primitive  community 
of  the  Boilf  is  suffered  to  subsist,  as  among  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  America,  the  population  is  necesBarily  ex- 
tremely sparse,  and  the  beasts  are  found  to  multiply  infi- 
Bitely  faster  than  the  men. 

The  establishment  ofseparAte  property,  promotes,  also, 
the  tranquility  of  society  ;  and  tends  to  the  introduction 
and  cultivation  of  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts 
which  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  accommodation  and 
embellishment  of  human  life. 

From  every  view,  therefore,  which  we  can  take  of  the 
(T^n  of  property,  and  the  grounds  of  its  separate  aod 
exclusive  appropriation,  it  is  justiHed  equally  by  the  evl- 
dont  intention  of  divine  providence  ;  and  by  its  beneficial 

influence  on  (Iio  oitlcr,  improvement,  and  bappiucHs  of 
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aiisesy  whetaoe  is  derived  the  title  of  each  man  to  his  par- 
tienlar  share  in  the  division  I  The  earthy  in  its  original 
state,  like  the  ooean,  was  eommon.  Each  man  had  a  right 
to  use  it^  in  order  to  proeure  from  it  his  own  subsistence  ; 
but  natural  justice  required  that  this  right  should  be  ex- 
eroised  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of 
4Khers.  Where  every  man  was  his  own  judge,  and  acted 
on  his  own  impulse,  this  would  necessarily  be  extremely 
difficult,  and  would  aflTord  occasion  to  innumerable  contro^ 
versies  concerning  the  limits  of  their  respective  rights  of 
range,  and  the  priority  of  occupation  of  particular  dis- 
tricts. After  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  should  have  be- 
come too  numerous  on  a  certain  territory,  to  employ  it 
according  to  their  primitive  and  common  rights  without 
frequent  and  dangerous  collisions,  it  would  naturally  oc- 
cur to  the  prudent  among  them,  as  the  most  obvious  means 
of  remedying  these  evils,  to  agree  to  throw  their  general 
rights  into  a  common  fund  to  be  divided  among  them  in- 
dividually, or  by  families,  according  to  some  principles  of 
eonvenience.  This  important  act  might  have  been  execu- 
ted by  common  consent,  or  regulated  according  to  the  will 
of  those  who  should  have  been  vested  by  the  general  as- 
sembly with  supreme  authority  for  tias  pui*pose.  In  either 
ease,  that  division  of  the  land  adopted  by  them,  must  have 
become  the  connecting  principle  of  their  government,  and 

formed  the  basis  of  their  civil  constitution.  The  constitu- 
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ti«iftheT«fbn»  or  fundamental  lav  of  t)i«iialioii»ia  ih» 
•ole  foundation  of  the  exolauve  rights  of  propertj  to  the 
eilizeutt  in  their  separate  bounded  portions  of  the  s^L 
Imaged  conTonienee^  and  the  benefit  of  naety,  is  eom- 
Bionly  the  original  role  or  meainre  whieh  govems  thv 
law  of  the  dirision.  And  the  preelsef  and  definite  rights 
derivedi  in  this  manner,  from  the  will  of  the  society,  or 
of  the  sovereign,  in  whom  the  society  has  Tested  ail  its 
powers,  are  substituted  in  the  room  of  those  primitiTe  and 
common  rights  derived  from  nature  wluoh  are  only  gen- 
eral and  indefinite.  Uenoe  the  tenure  of  landed  property 
is  Tarious  in  difl^rent  countries,  aecording  to  the  ideas  of 
the  people,  or  of  their  legislators.  But,  whatever  the  par- 
tition of  the  soil  may  hare  originally  been,  it  usually  be- 
comes greatly  changed  In  the  coarse  of  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  devises,  contractB,  and  the  infinite  divisions  and 
transfers  of  {Hvperty  which  are  continually  taking  place 
in  society. 
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jeet  Andf  in  the  progress  of  society^  the  most  commoii 
grounds  of  the  transfer  of  property  are  devise,  giftf  or  bar- 
gain and  sale,  all  of  which  are  nsually  considered  under 
the  general  head  of  contract*  To  these  means  of  acquir- 
tog  property  some  writers  have^  perhaps  incautiously^ 
adied forfeiture  ;  because  when  an  ii^ury  is  committodf 
the  guilty  person  is  bound  to  makereparation^  and  there- 
by  forfeits,  or  transfers  to  the  injured  what  had  before 
been  his  right.  But  this  is  only  substituting  one  species 
of  property  in  the  room  of  another :  unless  we  basely  con- 
aider  personal  injuries,  or  wounded  reputation,  in  some 
instances  as  subjects  of  barter,  or  sale.  Forfeiture  is,  be- 
sides, so  limited  in  its  effect  that  hardly  can  it  be  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  sources  of  property. 

•      OF  OCCUPANCY. 

The  right  of  occupancy  can  take  place  with  regard  to 
such  things  only  as  before  were  common,  and  unappro- 
priated, such  as  the  air,  the  sea,  or  lands  which  have  not 
yet  been  parcelled  out  amo  'g  separate  owners  by  express, 
or  implied  compact.  In  subjects  of  this  nature,  each  man 
has  a  property  in  that  poition  which  he  holds  iu  ac'tual 
occupation ;  and  no  man  can,  without  injury,  deprive  him 
of  the  free  and  unmolested  use  of  it.  But  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  person  to  occupy  the  whole  atmosphere, 
ocean,  or  forest,  and  as  others  (lossess  equal  rights  with 


himself,  his  priTOege,  or  title  of  property  beecHiMB  limi- 
ted by  natural  Justice,  to  what  he  is  at  preseat  employing 
in  actaal  use.  But  the  laws  of  almost  all  goremment^ 
from  some  oonsideratioDs  of  publie  Dtiii^,  have  oooeur- 
red  in  the  general  principle  of  extending  the  rights  of 
prior  ocenpatioQ  beyond  immediate  possession  and  nse^  to 
vhat  will  be  eonrenicnt  for  Ibe  purposes  of  society. 

Hie  principle  of  coDTenieDce  has  likewise  been  applied 
by  independent  nations,  sometimes  by  implicit  agreement, 
and  sometimes  by  explicit  compact,  to  regulate  tlieir  res- 
pective rights  of  use,  or  property,  in  seas,  rivers,  bays. 
Of  certain  districts  of  the  oeean,  and  in  newly  discovered 
lands ;  which,  without  snch  convention,  must  have  been 
subjected  to  the  general  principle,  timiting  rights  to  ac- 
tual occupancy,  and  possession.  « 

OF  I.ABOB. 

Labor  forms  another,  and  still  jnster  Utlc  to  proper^. 


hgenuity  and  skill  are  his  property,  irhicli  lie  may  em- 
ploy»  or  dispose  offer  his  own  benefit.  The  work  of  his 
hands  forms  a  title  to  property,  if  it  is  employed  on  a 
aobjeet  before  unappropriated,  or  on  an  appropriated  sub- 
Jeet,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner.  But  if,  without  such 
eonsent,  any  labor  be  added  to  a  subject  belonging  to 
another,  it  is  lost  to  the  laborer,  inasmuch  as  it  ought 
not  to  change  tlie  original  propriety  of  a  thing  which  has 
Bot  been  alienated.  But,  if  it  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
may  be  separated  fi*om.  the  original  sut\ject,  the  author  of 
the  work  has  a  right  to  remove  it,  and  hold  it  for  his  own 
use.  But,  if  no  separation  can  be  made  without  injury  to 
the  subject,  the  original  proprietor  must  be  suffered  to  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Any  change  in  this  rule  can 
only  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietor. 

Property  which  does  not  accrue  from  one  or  the  other 
of  the  sources  just  mentioned,  and  is  not  the  effect  of  de- 
yise  or  gift,  is  the  consequence  of  contract  or  convention, 
the  forms  of  which  are  generally  prescribed  in  the  laws  of 
society. — ^It  will  be  considered  in  the  next  lecture. 

All  property,  except  that  resulting  from  prior  occupa* 
tion  of  unappropriated  subjects,  may  be  considered  as 
founded  in  labor ;  inasmucli  as  it  is  labor  which  gives  the 
principal  value  to  all  things.  Property  derived  from  con- 
tract 19  only  the  exchange  of  one  speeiei  of  labor  for 
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•Mtber ;  and  th^  which  accrues  from  deviae,  or  gift,  {■ 
hot  the  transfer,  without  an  equivaient,  of  things  which 
have  becD  rendered  TaloaUe  bfthe  labor  of  others. 

One  of  the  first  prineiples  in  the  estabUshinent  of  sepa- 
niteandindiTidnal  propert^t  was  its  inviolabili^ ;  which 
Implies  that  the  portion  of  eaeh  citizen  should  be  sacred^ 
and  protected  by  the  laws  tram  the  intrusion  of  every 
other  persoui  without  the  eooientof  the  proprietor.  Ye^ 
In  this  distribution,  every  society  rcserrcs  to  itself  certain 
rights  for  the  common  good,  which  seem  to  limit  this  in- 
violafaitity ;  but  only  to  enhance  the  value,  and  increase 
the  security  of  that  whi^  remains.  It  retains  the  sore- 
reign  prerogative  of  Iitying  out  roads,  of  eutting  canals,  of 
establishing  fbnies  and  bridges  across  rivers  Ibr  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  eonvenieaoe.  And  in  performing  tbesa 
acts,  it  may,  by  its  sole  authority,  take  the  necessary  pro- 
p(n-lion  of  the  property  of  any  private  citizens,  always^ 
however,  making  reasonable  compensation  for  what  it 
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elnal  springs.  On  the  same  prinoiple*  it  may  daim  a  pro- 
fisional  right  to  useful  inyentionSf  or  discoveries  for  the 
publie  benefit^  W^S  ^  ^®  original  inventory  or  discover- 
er an  adequate  and  liberal  reward*  For,  although  it  bo 
aeknowleged  that  he  has  a  natural  riglit  to  the  full  use^ 
and  fruits  of  his  own  talents,  or  good  fortune ;  yet,  it  is 
the  power,  and  wealth  of  society  which  can  render  them 
of  any  value  to  him ;  and  it  merits  this  aeknowlegement. 

Another  exception  to  the  inviolability  of  property  may 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  although  it  be  in  itself  of  small 
importance,  from  the  rarity  of  the  occasions  on  which 
it  is  called  into  exercise.  It  is  well  known  to  jurists  under 
the  head  of  the  rights  of  tueessUy.  They  are  such  as 
from  the  extreme  urgency  of  their  claims  cannot  be  de- 
byed,  yet,  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  circumstances 
cannot  easily  be  designated  with  precision  in  any  general 
law.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  they  be  left  to  each 
man's  reason  and  conscience  to  direct  his  conduct  at  the 
moment  of  action ;  but,  as  they  must  afterwards  be  judged 
of  at  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  they  ought  to  be  justified 
by  the  palpable  extremity  of  the  case.  A  man  may  put 
another,  who  assails  his  life,  to  death  on  the  spot,  with- 
out waiting  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  which  would  come 
too  late  for  his  protection.  A  man  ready  to  starve  with 
hunger  or  to  perish  with  cold,  may  justifiably  take  the 
first  foo4i  clothing  or  shelter  he  can  find.  A  house,  the 


ienoUHos  ofwhieli  would  stop  the  progrMs  of  •  dei(ni«-> 
live  fl&me,  may,  on  the  same  groond,  be  torn  down.  Am 
•oeiety  was  instituted  for  the  greatest  oommoa  benefit^ 
individiial  interest  in  such  oaaesf  must  gire  -way  to  & 
greater  good.  In  examples  of  the  nature  of  the  last,  how- 
OTer*  restitttUoa  to  the  parliouhtf  sufferer  ought*  as  far 
aa  possible*  to  be  made  bj  the  commuoitj'.  But  this  rea- 
titution  eannot  be  required  to  extend  to  the  full  value  of 
4he  property  destroyed ;  only  to  its  ndue  estimated  by  a 
liberal  apprusement  in  the  imminent  hazard  in  vhieh  it 
stood. 

8neh  are  the  prineiples  on  which  the  distribution  of 
property  has  been  originally  made  in  society.  Its  trans- 
fer, or  exchange  among  citizens  by  contract,  which  in 
the  endi  so  greatly  varies  its  relations,  will  be  considered 
ia  the  following  lecture. 
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OV  COKTRAOT* 

The  nature  of  a  eotOract,  and  the  principles  that  $hatM 
govern  its  formation — Ojf  the  distinction  of  contracts 
~0f  testamentary  devise — Of  exceptions  to  contracts. 
^^The  obligation  of  truth  considered  iindfr  the  head  of 
contracts. — Cf  the  forms  necessary  to  authenticate  con- 
tractSf  and  render  them  complete  in  Uvw^-^Cf  subscript 
tion"^  seals--^  oaths-^^f  vows. — Cf  tlu  rights  of 
command.'^Of  poUce. 

I  HAVE  already  considered  prior  oecupationt  and  per- 
sonal laboPf  by  which  last  is  meant  any  exertion  of  oar  own 
talentSf  bodily  or  mental)  as  means  of  acquiring  property. 
I  come  now  to  place  before  you  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  coiUracts,  which  are  the  most  ample  source  of  the  ao- 
quisitiottf  transfer,  and  exchanges  of  property  in  socictyy 
and  the  subject  of  the  greatest  portion  of  her  civil  code. 
— -A  contract  is  a  promise  explicitly  made  either  by 
words,  or  by  signSf  calculated  and  designed  if  excite  an 
expectation  of  the  performance  of  some  service,  or  the 
transfer  of  some  rights.  An  expectation  thus  excited^ 
eonsidering  the  necessity  there  is  for  this  mutual  confi- 

depee  in  society,  reasonably  creates  a  reliance  on  its  ful- 
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fflmeot  u  forming  port  of  the  expMtut'i  estate.  A  fkma- 
dulent  failure  to  fulfil  it,  therefore,  is  equivftlent  to  pur- 
loining flueb  a  portion  of  bii  property. 

A  promise,  when  olearly  and  dittinctly  made,  although 
it  may  not  he  attended  with  all  the  civil  forms  required 
1^  the  laws  oftlie  statei  is,  however^equall;  obligatot^  on 
the  oonsoieuce  of  a  good  man  with  a  formal  contract  -.  but 
when  iDTcsted  with  its  legal  forms>  it  becomes  a  ground 
ofeompulsoi^obligation.  It  is  then  converted  into  aspe- 
eies  of  property;  and  the  violation  of  it  forms  an  iiyury 
Vbieh  is  justly  punishable  b;  the  civil  magistrate. 

It  is  of  importance  that,  on  this  snlgect,  whether  we 
eontemplate  it  as  moralists,  or  civilians,  we  frame  precise 
and  equitable  principles  for  its  regulation. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  contracts  should  regard  only  sucli 
tilings  as  are  both  possible,  and  lawful.— If  the  object  of 
the  contract  is,  at  the  time,  impossible,  and  the  impossi* 


iutyf  honor,  truth,  are  prior  obligatiooB  on  hnman  nature* 
If  the  unlawfulnesg  was  not  known  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  the  eontraot,  or  if  it  arose  afterwards,  as  in  the  en- 
ga^ment  made  by  Herod  to  the  daughter  of  Herodiasy 
the  knowlege  of  this  fact  immediately  dissolyes  the  obli- 
gation. 

^  To  render  a  contract  perfect  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  not  only  a  promise  on  one  side,  but  acceptance  on 
the  other.  In  a  beneficent  contract  acceptance  may  com- 
monly be  presumed ;  but  the  promise  should  be  explicitly 
made  to  the  beneficiary,  otherwise  it  is  no  more  than  a 
simple  resolution  in  the  mind  of  a  benefactor  which  can 
create  no  expectation,  and  may  be  retracted  at  pleasure. 
But  in  an  onerous  contract,  where  duties  are  to  be  per- 
formed on  eacb  side,  there  is  required  a  mutual  promise, 
and  mutual  acceptance. 

S.  A  contract  may  be  made  by  signs  as  well  as  by 
words,  if  the  sig^s  arc  such  as  are  calculated,  and  evi- 
dently intended,  to  excite  the  expectation  of  another  that 
a  certain  service  shall  be  performed,  or  a  certain  benefit 
conferred,  such  as  raising  the  hand,  or  using  any  other 
appointed  signal  for  testifying  assent  to  the  declared  terms 
of  any  obligation. 

4.  A  man  may  stipulate  in  his  own  ^i*son,  or  by  an 
agent  whom  he  has  regularly  authorized  to  act  for  kim  ii| 


As  flaw.  He  nsy  be  iMmiid  by  tlw  act  of  B  wvnmt  ia 

Hwh  kffiUn  u  HrTwits  we  knowD  DsusUy  to  tranwet  ; 
and.  eipeeiallyi  la  snoh  aSUn  at  be  bat  been  knswu  re- 
peatedlj  to  conunlt  te  tbe  management  of  a  partioolar 


5.  Cnstom^  vbea  generally  receired  and  known,  may 
be  a  grooiid  of  obIigatioa»  or  omiatitute  a  eontract ;  aX- 
tbongfat  not  fbrmal  and  expUeit)  neTertheleuv  implied  and 
real.  A  parent*  forexample>  Bendlngacliild  to  a  place  of 
adneadonr  hj  that  aet»  bindi  himBelf  to  comply  with  all 
tiu  eaitomary  regulations  of  the  institution  as  far  as  they 
Immediately  eonoern  liim.  A  great  part  of  our  convea- 
ti<»i  or  eompacU  in  society  rest  merely  on  tlte  customa 
of  the  eoontiy. 

8.  As  there  may  ft«qaently  exist  Mtme  ambigmty  ia 
the  expression  of  instruments  of  irriting,  which  are  not 
drawn  vltb  a  partionlar  and  minute  attentioni  to  the 
order  and  meaning  of  words,  it  ia  an  important  and  n 


MigfMmf  whieh  18  tlie  expeetation  rmaoimbly  exeiteA 
hy  thenif  or  the  rdianoe  founded  upon  them ;  ivhenee  it 
results^  that  no  contraet  ean  justly  be  supposed  to  existt 
or  can  be  admitted  in  the  eivil  laws  of  a  country  to  have 
any  foree,  which  is  entered  into  with  a  person  insane,  or 
with  one  who  is  under  guardianship,  or  who,  from  any  cir- 
oumstaneesy  cannot  be  supposed  to  haye  a  free  will  of  his 
own,  or  an  independent  right  to  execute  its  stipulatiQ||k 
In  tliese  cases,  no  just  reliance  can  be  supposed  to  be  crea* 
ted,  no  reasonable  expectation  raised. 

OF  THE  DISTINCTION  OF  CONTRACTS. 

After  the  general  rules  which  have  been  just  stated  on 
the  subject  of  contracts,  and  their  validity  in  law,  or  the 
equity  of  conscience,  I  proceed  briefly  to  point  out  their 
several  distinctions,  or  the  heads  under  which  they  may 
be  respectively  arranged. 

Contracts  taken  generally,  may  be  divided  into  abso* 
lute  or  conditional,  single,  or  reoiprocaL— Conditional 
contracts  are  such  as  make  the  execution  depend  upon 
tome  condition  to  be  performed  by  the  person  who  is  to 
receive  the  benefit ,-~on  some  action  of  another,— on^somo 
service  to  be  rendei^ed,— or  some  fortuitous  event  which 
is  to  take  place  hereafter.  Absolute  contracts  are  such 
as  are  expressed  without  any  such  limitation  on  the  ftil« 
filmcnt  of  their  stipulations. — ^Reciprocal  contracts  imply 


aUigAtioiH  and  pramiMt  of  serrfees  to  be  purfiiraied,  or 
rights  to  be  tnnsferred  oa  eaoli  side,  u  in  all  contncts  of 
lnif;wn  and  sale. — Single  eodtraets,  on  the  otber  hand* 
whleli  are  ■omelimeg  called  gratoitoai,  eiKitain  an  oUi- 
gation  0015  on  one  side,  of  some  fkror  to  be  bestowed,  or 
some  right  to  be  transferred,  which  requires  limply  ao- 
eeptanoe  on  the  part  of  the  obligee.  Such  ii  the  deed  of 
gjj^  for  some  portion  of  his  real  property,  which  a  man 
nay  bestow  on  his  friend,  ordeToto  to  public,  or  charita- 
ble uses,  during  his  life. — Teslamentory  devise,  boweren 
is  the  principal  example  of  this  species  of  contract,  both 
on  account  of  the  frequency  of  its  occurreoee,  and  the 
importance  of  the  olyects  aSfected  by  it.— On  this  sul^ject, 
a  question  has  been  proposed  by  civilians  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  the  philosophy  of  legislation ;  and  that  is, 
whether  the  power  which  a  ciUzen  enjoys  of  disposin|r  of 
his  property  by  testamentai^  devise,  according  to  his 
pleasure,  be  a  right  resulting  from  the  law  of  nature,  or 
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tenturieSi^— The  following  principle  on  that  subjectf  is 
nniTenaily  admitl^f  that  the  personal  property  which 
any  man  has  acquired  by  his  own  industry,  or  fabricated 
by  his  own  labor  and  skill,  may,  conformably  to  the  law 
of  nature,  be  disposed  of  in  full  property  at  his  death,  in 
any  way  which  will  most  gratify  his  domestic  affections^ 
or  friendly  attachments.  But,  because  the  distribution  of 
the  land  in  separate  propriety,  and  the  whole  system  of 
reai  estate,  is  the  operation  only  of  social  law,  it  is  con- 
tended by  many  ingenious  writers  that  the  power  which 
creates  the  property  has  the  sole  right  to  direct  the  trans- 
mission of  it  after  the  demise  of  each  occupant.  The 
death  of  the  occupier,  they  suppose,  returns  the  soil  back 
to  its  primitive  state  of  community,  to  be  re-apportioned 
by  the  law  of  society.  Examples  of  the  exercise  of  this 
power  often  occur  in  the  ages  of  feudal  aristocracy  in 
£ui*ope.  The  same  end  may  be  accomplished  by  insti- 
tuting a  certain  line  of  descent  for  landed  property,  inde- 
pendent of  the  particular  will  of  the  last  owner.  As  wo 
see  exemplified  in  the  absurd  rule  established  in  England 
for  tlie  succession  of  real  estate  in  the  ruder  ages  of  that 
kingdom ;  and  which  can,  even  now,  be  corrected  only 
by  regular  testamentaiy  devise,  which,  within  a  short 
period,  has  been  introduced  for  the  remedy  of  this  evil.* 

*  Such  as  that  parents  can  in  no  case  inherit  even  if  the  es- 
tate should  be  lost  for  want  of  an  heir.  That  the  remotest  rela- 
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Anatber  uid  mon  hnmue  exun^  ire  lun  is  tbm  rale 
ti  the  Roman  lav  for  tlie  diittibutioo  ef  the  penmal 
properl;  of  iatettates.* 

Altboiigb  it  ii  true  that  real  estate  resti  npon  a  differ- 
ent footiDg  from  personal  property,  and  is  wholly  the 
eo&Beqnenee  of  the  will,  and  the  peculiar  ergaaizatioo  of 
•ivil  Boeie^,  yet,  according  to  the  distribution,  and  spe- 
•iet  of  tenure  of  landed  property  which  has  been  eitab* 
Uahed  in  any  oountry,  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  tiiat  the 
testamentary  control  over  these  adventitious  rights,  ought 
to  be  in  any  degree  more  restricted,  or  less  full  and  ab- 
aolute,  than  over  the  natural  rights  which  each  man  pos- 
sesses to  the  labor  of  his  awn  hands.  Civil  society,  like 
the  providence  of  nature,  should  make  the  rights  which 
it  confers  perfect.  80  that»  although  natural  and  adven- 
titious ri^ts  difier  in  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived,  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the  powers  which 
they  bestow.  This  is  necessary,  equally,  for  the  haf^- 
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neis  of  the  eitizens,  and  the  eneouragement  of  indastryy 
that)  after  the  cares,  the  expense,  or  toil  they  have  be* 
stowed  in  the  acquisition  of  their  propertyi  they  may  be 
able  at  last  to  gratify  the  fondest  affections  of  their  hearts 
in  the  dispositions  which  they  make  of  it.   This  principle 
is  recognized  in  the  civil  laws  of  our  own  country,  in  the 
arrangements  which  they  have  made  for  the  distribution 
of  the  property  of  those  who  are  either  so  negligent^  or 
so  unfortunate  as  to  die  intestate :  they  have  endeavored 
to  consult,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general  affections  of 
human  nature  upon  that  subject.  Notwithstanding  this 
general  and  salutary  pititision  of  law,  however,  most  men 
will  have  some  particular  wishes  with  regard  to  their  af- 
fairs which  cannot  be  embraced  in  any  common  regula* 
tion.   For  these  ends,  every  citizen  has  it  in  his  power 
perfectly  to  provide  by  his  own  testamentary  arrange- 
ments.— On  the  question,  therefore,  which  gave  rise  to 
these  reflections,  I  conclude,  that  all  that  species  of  pro- 
perty which  is  stiled  real  estate,  is  the  effect  purely  of  the 
conventions  of  society.   In  a  state  of  nature  it  could  not 
exist.  But,  when  tliose  rights  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  very  constitution  of  the  republic,  and  identified  with 
the  person  of  the  proprietor,  then  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting them  by  testamentaiy  devise,  or  in  any  other  way  of 
transferring  them  under  the  restrictions  and  limitations 

under  which  they  have  been  originally  created,  is  a  re- 
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■nit  of  mtuni  law,  by  irliieh  any  niMi  may  tmafiir,  ae- 
eording  to  his  own  inclination)  rights  of  which  he  is  fully. 
posBCHsed.  The  last  will  and  testament  ofa  free  eitizen* 
Uieretore,  forms  a  gratuitODB  oontraet  of  the  highest  au- 
thority and  importance. 

Contracts  may  be  farther  subdivided,  and  distinguished 
into  contracts  of  sale,— contracts  of  hazard,  such  as  that 
vsefnl  one  of  insuranee.  or  that  dangerous  one  of  gaming 
— contracts  of  service— of  commissions— of  partnership— - 
of  lending  money  upon  intei-cst ;  concerning  all  which 
tlicre  arc  many  legal  provisions  establisliod,  and  there 
bave  existed  many  moral  disquisitions,  wlilch  it  would  be 
tedious,  and  unnecexsary  to  detail  in  this  period  of  your 
■tudies.  They  are  left  to  your  fulurc  experience,  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  world. 

or  EXCEFTIOXS  TO  CONTRACTS. 

There  are  four  just  exceptions  totlie  validity  of  cod- 
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permitted  to  receive  a  benefit ;  and  in  the  next  plaee,  be- 
cause there  ean  be  no  just  expectation  raised  in  the  party 
who  employs  the  artificey  that  the  other  will  fulfil  a  pro- 
mise so  insidiously  obtained^  when  the  imposition  shall  be 
discovered. 

Unjust  force,  which,  in  like  manner,  invalidates  a 
contract,  consists  in  any  violence,  or  menace  employed 
by  a  person,  who  is  not  invested  with  any  adequate  civil 
authority  for  the  purpose,  to  extort  fi*om  another  a  pro- 
mise of  advantage.  A  contract  obtained  by  such  unjusti- 
fiable means  is  void  for  the  same  reasons  which  invalidate 
fraud.  Force  is  an  injury t  and  never  can  excite  any 
reasonable  expectation  of  fulfilment,  as  soon  as  the  duress 
is  removed. 

The  laws,  however,  may  in  certain  cases,  compel  one 
citizen  to  enter  into  an  equitable  contract  with  another, 
by  the  agency  of  the  public  magistrate,  and  these  com- 
pulsory stipulations  shall  notwithstanding  be  binding 
upon  the  coerced  party.  The  exception  of  force,  does  not 
annul  the  conventions  ofindependent  nations ;  for,  between 
tliem,  contracts  must  be  held  to  be  obligatory,  for  the 
sake  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  although  extolled  by  force^ 
or  by  fear ;  unless  the  oppression  be  so  extreme  as  palpa- 
bly to  justify  resistanee,  in  the  general  opinion  of  man- 
kind, as  soon  as  the  weaker  power  shall  have  acquired 
sufficient  strength  to  bi'cak  her  ties. 
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or  THB  OBXIOATIOB  OV  TBVTB. 

Uoder  the  head  of  contnwta  it  has  been  iisnal  to  «ob- 
sfder  the  obligation  of  trath  in  nuration  and  dlsconrve  fai 
general,  as  veil  as  in  the  more  jpardcalor  eirenmertance 
of  explicit  promises.  The  question  is  introduced  in  thiv - 
place,  on  the  principle  whieb  lias  been  laid  down  hj  manj 
writers,  that  all  tpceoh  imidies,  in  its  nature)  an  indirect 
eontraet  with  those  whom  «e  address,  that  we  will  utter 
nothing  bnt  truth.  Tliere  is^  howerer,  no  need  of 'thin 
fiction  to  establish  Its  obligation.  It  rests  upon  Uie  sanie 
fiinndation,  with  the  obligation  of  eontraota  themselToi  ; 
that  is,  the  sentiments  of  human  nature, — and  the  inter- 
ests and  happlnessofsooiety.  NomaneanutteradelibenUe 
falsehood  without  some  compunction  of  heart,  some  feel- 
ing of  shame  and  self-reproach.  And,  certunly,  if  men 
could  not  rely  ontbeTcracityofeachotherintheoonimoB 
intercourse  as  well  as  the  more  solemn  transactions  of 
life,  tuid  were  not  eren  impelled  to  yield  this  confideiiee 
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importmBee-^the  first  is,  wherein  the  essenee  of  a  lie 
eonsists  7  And  the  seeond,  whether  there  ean  arise  anj 
oecasion  which  may  justify  a  depaKure  from  the  truth  I 
»*To  the  first  of  these  enquiries  1  answer  with  the  greater 
part  of  moral  writers,  that  a  lie  is  any  departure  in  words 
from  the  reality  of  things,  made  with  an  intention  to  do* 
eeire.—- It  is  any  equivocation,  likewise,  in  which  a  sen- 
tence is  intentionally  so  constructed  that  the  literal  and 
grammatical  meaning  shall  vary  fk*om  the  customary  and 
popular  sense  of  the  same  words ;  or,  from  that  sense  of 
them  in  which  it  is  known,  and  intended  that  they  shall 
be  taken.*— It  is  further,  any  action  which,  from  the  eom- 
Bion  relation  established  between  actions  and  designs,  is 
calculated  to  mislead  ;  as  in  that  villainous  decoy  which 
has  sometimes  been  practised  by  armed  vessels  at  sea, 
Jianging  out  signals  of  distress  to  allure  defenceless  mer- 
ehant  sliips  within  their  power.— «Or,  finally,  it  is  any 
omission  of  a  material  cireumstanee  in  a  narrative,  where 
we  profess  to  relate,  and  others  have  a  right  to  be  in- 
formed of,  the  whole  truth.— From  these  definitions  it  re- 
sults that  the  essence  of  a  lie  lies  in  the  intention  to  de- 
ceive. Where  no  deception,  therefore,  is  designed,  or  ex-> 
pected  to  be  operated,  as  in  parables,  fables,  or  eustoma- 
17  compliments,  or  in  the  common  practiee  of  a  prisoner 
at  the  bar  pleading  not  guilty  f  no  falsehood  is  ever  impu- 
ted. 
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denied  by  a  serrant  maid  who  had  been  instructed  to  say 
ke  was  not  at  home.  Ennius,  in  his  turny  went  to  pay  liia 
compliments  to  the  senator,  who  called  out  to  his  servant 
as  the  poet  was  entering.  Tell  him  that  I  am  not  at 
home. — Wliat !  says  Ennius,  when  I  hear  your  Yoiee 
within  there  ? — Very  high  indeed !  replied  Scipio.  The 
other  day,  I  believed  your  maid,  when  she  told  me  you 
were  abroad ;  and  noWf  forsooth,  you  won't  believe  me 
myself. 

A  general  rule  has  been  laid  down  upon  this  subject  by 
some  eminent  writers,  and,  among  others,  by  Dr  Paley, 
with  a  great  api>earance  of  equity ; — that,  as  the  virtue, 
or  the  vice  of  actions  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  utility,  or  the  injury  of  their  consequences,  whenever 
tlie  benefit  of  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  departure 
from  truth,  as  the  rescuing  of  an  innocent  life  from  the 
fury,  or  iniquity  of  an  assassin,  or  robber,  evidently,  and 
greatly  exceeds  the  remote  consequences  of  the  example, 
in  such  cases,  but  in  no  others,  can  it  be  justified.   The 
application  of  tliis  rule  to  individual  instances  can  hardly 
be  made  with  precision  in  any  regulations  of  law.   It 
must  be  left  to  each  man's  moral  feelings,  and  to  his  sense 
of  accountability  to  his  Supreme  Judge. 

Some  persons  possess  a  constitutional  and  unhappy  ten- 
dency to  an  excessive  indulgence  of  fancy  in  their  naiTa- 


ntam  agidn  directly  to  the  subject  of  contract,  and  to 
flie  means  of  authenticating  it,  and  rendering  it  contpMe. 

I  haye  said  beforCf  that  any  signs,  or  expressions  by 
which  we  communicate  an  intention,  and  lead  others  to 
depend  upon  its  accomplishment,  so  that  any  injury  or 
painful  disappointment  would  result  from  failing  to  fulfil 
it,  is  a  contract  binding  in  conscience.   But  to  render  i€ 
complete,  certain  forms  are  necessary  in  each  country^ 
according  to  the  prescription  of  its  laws,  for  giving  to  the 
instrument  more  perfect  authenticity.  If  it  is  merely  a 
▼erbal  contract,  it  is  requisite  that  the  words  in  which  it 
is  expressed  be  clear  and  precise  in  their  meaning,  and 
that  they  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  one,  or  more- 
eompetent  witnesses. — If  it  be  a  written  covenant  it  must 
be  authenticated  by  the  customary  signature  of  the  con- 
tracting party,  or  parties.  Besides  the  signature,  there  is 
usually  required  the  testimony  of  one,  two,  and  sometimes 
of  three  subscribing  witnesses.  By  tlic  civil,  or  Roman  law^ 
two  witnesses  at  least,  are  required  to  substantiate,  or 
prove  a  contract.  But  by  the  common  law  of  England, 
which  is  generally  received  in  the  legal  proceedings  of 
ihe  United  States,  one  witness  is  sufficient ;  except,  ,]■ 
some  instances,  wherein,  by  express  statute,  more  are  re- 
quired. The  statute  of  frauds,  fbr  example,  requires  (hat 
the  devise  of  lands  should  be  attested  by  three  snbserib- 

ini^witneQses.  And,  in  a  few  cases,  the  precautions  of  the 
Tbx.  ii.  B  e 
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•ivil  lav  are  adopted  by  tliecommin  law;  asiaAemles 
eoDceming  tbe  dialribulion  of  tbe  estates  of  iotestatea^— 
and  in  maritime  causes,  id  whicb  two  witnesses  are  made 
Decessaiy.  Tbe  same  rule  is  adopted  in  Ameriea  in  thoaa 
courts  wUcb  bave  been  substituted  in  tbe  room  of  tli» 
spiritual  courts  in  England.* 

Tbe  law>  hy  an  ancient  cnstom,  demands,  as  an  addi- 
tional security,  the  seals  of  tbe  contracting  parties.  A 
seal  ist  generally,  some  sign,  or  symbol  engraved  upon 
stone  or  metal,  and  impressed  upon  wax,  or  wafer,  in- 
tended, in  some  way,  to  designate  the  person,  or  commo- 
Dltybyvhomit  is  used.  Before  the  use  of  writing  be- 
came common,  they,  probably,  served  instead  of  tbe  sig- 
nature of  the  name,  as  those  marks  at  present  do  which 
are  added  by  persona,  who  cannot  write,  to  their  names 
written  by  another. 

Tbe  name  was  written  by  a  cUnu  or  clerk,  that  is,  a 
learned  man,  as,  in  those  days,  they  were  esteemed  to  be 
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As  sealsy  by  the  oommonness  of  their  nse,  among  tho 
lowest  as  well  as  the  lughest  classes  of  citiaens,  have  lost 
in  a  great  measure^  their  distinguishing  character^  and 
tiiose  appropriate  emblems^  such  as  coats  of  armsy  or  pecu- 
liar deyicesy  by  which  families,  officesyor  individuals  were 
designated,  are  but  rarely  employed,  it  has  been  allowed 
that  any  impression  made  with  any  instrument,  provided 
it  be  made  on  wax  or  wafer,  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
seal.  A  seal,  in  its  present  form  is  certainly  not  requisite 
to  the  validity  of  a  contract  on  any  principles  of  reason; 
it  is  still  required  however  by  statute  in  all  cases  of  ^- 
daltiest  as  they  are  called,  through  deference  to  ancient 
eustom,  for  which  the  law  has  always,  and  perhaps  justly, 
been  remarkable.  Tliis  annexation  is  now  made  not  merely 
forthe  purpose  ofmore  precisely  designating  the  person  of 
the  contracting  party,  but  carries  in  it  a  kind  of  hierog* 
lyphic  signification,  implying,  that,  as  those  things  which 
are  closed,  finished,  and  bound  up,  are,  for  greater  seouri- 
ij9  usually  sealed,  so  the  persons^  engaged  in  this  contract 
which  is  finished  and  closed,  are  hei*eby  bounds  and  so» 
lemnly  pledged  for  its  faitliful  fulfilment* 

In  ancient  ages,  oaths  were  much  employed  in  the  rati- 
fication of  contracts.  They  are  a  solemn  appeal  to  God 
for  the  sincerity  of  our  pui*pose,  involving  an  imprecation 
of  his  judgments  on  any  fraudulent  failure  in  our  agree- 
ments. They  were  frequently  accompanied  with  other 


neat ;  and  shall  eooeloilo  this  lecture  vith  a  ft*  obseF^ 
TatioDS  on  the  sul^eflt 

vhlch  eonsists  in  the  limitation  and  direction  of  men  in 
the  use  of  their  respective  rights  in  sooiet;,  bo  that  the 
exerciseof  the  rights  belonging  to  one  eitizeni  shall  Dot 
impede  or  interfere  with  those  belonging  to  any  otber. 
It  rvlates  to  the  manner  in  whioh  the  arts  ma;  be  prae- 
tiscd, — to  the  conveniences  of  travelling,  anil  passing 
and  re-passing  along  the  streeta  and  public  wayst— todie 
order  of  markets. — to  the  times  and  manner  of  holding 
all  assemblies  of  the  people^— to  the  ctmveyanee  of  intelli- 
gence, — to  (he  regulations  for  the  convenient  management 
of  all  commercial  business.  And  in  this  last  subject,  the 
laws  of  police  have  their  principal  operation  and  effect. 
The  delaOs  of  police  are  ver;  multifarious,  and  in  their 
minute  arrangements  can  be  learned  only  by  experience. 
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body  of  citizens ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate 
should  supply  what  is  wanting  to  their  esact  and  faithful 
execution  in  the  strength  of  the  general  sentiment  of 
right  and  wrong  as  it  respects  the  obligation  of  these 
bws. 
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UBCTURE  XXIV. 

OF  THE  DBFEHOB  «T  OITIL  BIGHTS. 


The  mtans  of  d^ending  nun'a  rights  in  eodety — Of  pre- 
venting-wrimga  by  the  general  hijlaenee  of  eiueation— 
by  the  proteOion  and  eneowragement  of  religion — Of  the 
means  ofrepelUngt  or  refoiring  wrongs  ;— tn  a  stale 
ef  nature— fn  a  state  of  civil  society— Of  the  constittt- 
tion  of  the  civil  tribunais—(if  the  separaHon  of  the  ju- 
diciary from  the  exeetUive,  and  legialaiiTe  power — Of 
the  indefendenee  of  the  judges  secured  by  the  permanencf 
of  tMr  appoiidment  to  office,  and  ^y  (he  amfiteness  and 
security  of  thdr  prmision — Their  appoinfment  hdng 
made  by  the  executive — their  removal  should  depend  m 
the  legiiialivef  in  consequence  only  of  malrersalion  tx 
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eovrtS'-'-^juTies  to  co-operate  with  the  judges,  thereby 
uniting,  in  the  conatitution  of  the  tribunals,  the  best 
frovisionfor  impartiaUty  and  wisdonu — Of  the  power 
to  remove  triaia  during  the  preDolence  of  violent  party 
passions. 

THE  second  part  of  jurisprudence  relates  to  the 
means  of  defending  those  rights  which  nature,  or  the 
laws  of  society,  have  bestowed  on  the  citizen.  They  con- 
sist in  preventing,  in  repelling,  or  in  repairing  wrongs. 
These  ends,  which  are  among  the  most  important  in  civil 
,  society,  can  be  effectually  accomplished  only  by  a  wise 
legislation,  and  a  prompt  and  faithful  administration  of 
the  laws.  The  prevention  of  crimes  may  generaUy  be  at- 
tempted with  the  most  favorable  hopes  of  success  by  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  good  education  of  the  citizens^-^y  pro- 
tecting and  encouraging  religiour— and  by  the  salutary 
example  of  the  public  Justice. 

Wrongs  should  be  repelled  or  repaired  by  an  impartial 
administration  of  wise  and  just  laws^— by  obliging  the  cit- 
izens to  fulfil  their  contracts, — and  by  arresting  medi- 
tated and  punishing  actual  crimes. 

or  FREVENTIN O  CSIMS8. 

For  promoting  the  tranquility,  order,  and  happiness  of 
society,  no  provisioa  can  be  more  efieetual  than  imparting 
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the  inean§  of  instruction  to  evety  oIebb  of  the  people,  pnr- 
ticularl;  with  regard  to  their  moral,  and  social  dutJes.  and 
the  method  of  traDsacting  bU  their  ordinaiy  affairs  with 
promptnetB  and  intelligenoe.  Ilat  degree  of  kaowlege 
which,  in  a  free  country,  maj  be  imparted,  by  a  pmdent 
legislation,  to  the  pooreit  orders  of  the  eitizens,  coDtrib' 
stes  to  exalt  the  mond  feeling  of  the  pnldie,  and  heighteuf 
the  love  of  order,  and  abhorrence  oforinwa.  And  by  an 
honorable  provision  for  ealtiTating  the  higher  branches  of 
science,  there  will  always  be  prepared  a  most  useful  clait 
eapable  of  directing  with  wisdom  and  prudence  the  opera- 
tions of  gOTenunent.  And  although  they  should  ncTer  be 
called  to  bear  an  Immediate  part  in  the  active  labors  of 
le^slation,  or  the  administralion  of  the  laws,  they  wiB 
serve  as  80  many  tbuntains  of  light  distribnted  throudi 
society,  to  shed  the  irradiations  of  moral  and  polities] 
truth  among  the  people,  and  with  them,  the  love  of  virtae 
and  of  order.   The  rnys,  it  is  true,  may  often  strike  feebly 
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eouragement  given  to  religion.  BeligiouBknoivlege  tends  to 
oivilize  the  mindf  and  religious  fear  often  holds  a  power- 
ful eontrol  over  the  violent  passions  of  the  most  vieious  of 
mankind.  To  the  influenee  of  religion  have  all  wise  leg- 
islators in  antiquity  resorted,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
soeiety  most  securely,  and  to  promote  its  eiviUzation.  The 
rites  with  which  the  people  continually  approached  its 
altars,  impressed  the  public  mind  withVa  salutary  rever- 
ence for  those  divine  powers  which  were  believed  to  pre- 
side over  the  worlds  and  were  the  avengers  of  crimes. 
The  christian  religion  adds  principle  to  ceremony,  and 
instruction  to  tlie  rites  of  devotion,  and  seizes  on  the  soul 
by  the  double  power  of  religious  illumination,  and  reli- 
gious awe.  As  we  possess,  however,  a  public  and  gener- 
ally aeknowleged  code  of  religious  doctrine  which  evei^ 
man  is  able  to  interpret  for  himself,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
desirable  tliat  any  peculiar  exposition  of  it  should  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  authority  of  the  civil  government  Eveiy 
citizen  should  be  permitted  to  use,  and  sacredly  protected 
in  using,  his  own  right  of  opinion,  and  in  the  privilege  of 
associating  witli  any  others  of  eorresponding  sentiments, 
for  offering  their  common  devotions  to  the  Deity.  A  senti- 
ment of  religion  is  deeply  implanted  in  human  nature ;  and 
it  is  justly  to  be  expected  that  each  man  will  be  as  soli- 
citous to  preserve  the  privilege  of  expressing  it  aecording 
to  his  own  understanding,  or  the  dictates  of  his  own  hearty 


aa  die  g»venniieiit  era  be  to  e^mn  it.  By  towUiigto  i«> 
dividual  feeling  and  opinion*  tiiere  can  be  no  danger  that 
X«ligion,  so  necessary  to  the  existence!  so  nseful  to  the 
ultimate  improvement  of  civil  society,  sbould  periah. 
The  variety  of  sects  will  even  be  useful  by  their  mutual 
emtilationi  to  preserve  alive  that  pious  zeal  and  that  vigi- 
lant moral  discipline  over  their  internal  manners,  which 
villt  in  the  best  manner,  aid  the  pabUc  virtue  in  the  great 
mass  of  Boeiety.  Vlththe  temporary  follies  of  enthusi- 
asm which  will  sometimes  spring  np  amidst  an  unenlight- 
ened populace,  the  govemment  has  no  concern.  I^ey 
turn  the  mind  to  religions  reSection»  and,  if  not  intompe- 
ntely  opposed,  tfaej  always  subside,  in  time,  into  some 
more  sober  and  useful  form  of  religion  connected  with 
regular  morals.  The  encouragement,  therefore,  which 
good  poliey  requires  the  civil  government  to  extend  to  this 
snl^eet,  is  to  protect  every  man  in  the  sacred  rights  of  re- 
ligious opinion,  and  every  denomination  in  the  forms  of  its 
,s  internal  d 
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OF  BSPELLIirOf  AKD  BEFAIBIirG  IXTHOirGS. 

Haying  considered  the  general  means  of  preventing 
•rimes,  and  introducing  peace  and  order  into  society,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  expected  in  tliis  imperfect  state  of  human 
nature  ;  permit  me  next  to  observe,  that  the  object  of  its 
laws,  when  crimes,  or  wrongs  do  actually  exist,  embraces 
the  means  of  repelling,  or  repairing  them. 

When  men  are  miconnected  with  one  another  by  any 
civil  or  political  tie,  a  condition  which  is  usually  denomi- 
nated a  state  of  nature,  they  may,  with  their  own  hands, 
repel  or  punish  the  wrongs  oflTered,  or  inflicted,  by  the  in- 
justice of  others.  But,  in  a  regular  state  of  civil  society, 
individuals  have  given  up  the  right  of  avenging  them- 
selves to  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  the  tribu- 
nals established  for  that  purpose ;  except  only,  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  impossible,  from  the  suddenness  and 
emergency  of  the  case,  to  interpose  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power  to  prevent  an  injury;  or  where  the  relief  afforded 
by  the  law  is  so  palpably  and  totally  inadequate  to  the 
wrong  that  is  likely  to  be  endured,  that  all  the  world  will 
justify  the  act— then  a  man  is  permitted  to  defend  himself. 

On  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  therefore,  which  res- 
pects the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  we  are  to  at- 
tend chiefly  to  the  constitution  of  the  tribunals  for  the  ad- 
minbtration  of  the  laws, — to  the  principles  by  which 


diOM  tribniwli  Bhonld  govern  thenuelTes  ia  pn>Boaneui(* 
their  decreesi — to  the  eridence  of  crimeB, — the  desigii,  the 
proportion,  and  the  nature  of  punishments. 

OP  THB  COHflTITIITIOir  OP  THE  TBinmrUB. 

The  flnt  maxim  in  the  constitution  of  the  tribunals  !s, 
that  thejudiciary  power  should  be  wparated  in  its  exer- 
eise,  from  the  executive,  and  leglalative,  as  IVir  as  the  De- 
oessaiy  udiob*  and  iiarmonj'  of  movement  in  aU  the  de- 
partments of  government  will  pemut.  The  union  ofaU 
tliese  functions  in  anindividual  ruler,  or  in  a  single  bodj 
of  men,  Qcecssarilf  constitutes  a  degpotUm  ;  which  is  com- 
monly the  more  violent  in  its  (^rations  in  proportion  as 
the  numbers  of  that  body  are  increased,  a  principle  which 
vo  have  seen  terriblj  exemplified  in  tho  late  national  as- 
sembly of  France.  The  union  of  the  jodieiar;  power  with 
eitlier  of  the  others,  produces  a  formidable  i^proach  to 
tyranny.  Connected  with  the  executive,  it  would  afford 
a  dangerous  opportunity  to  a  eapricious  or  designing  ehief 
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funetions  wifh  the  legislatife  would  be  still  more 
unfavorable  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  se- 
eurity  of  the  citizen.  There  would  be  no  uniformity  in 
the  lawy  andy  therefore,  no  clear  and  permanent  rule  of 
conduct  for  the  people ;  because  eycry  decree  in  judgment 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  new  law,  or,  if  it  were  necessa- 
ry to  give  more  formality  to  the  precedent,  it  would  be 
only  requisite  to  sanction  it  by  a  law.  The  public  code 
would  be  continually  changing  with  the  various  cases 
which  should  come  for  their  determination,  before  the 
Judges  who  would  also  be  the  legislators.  It  could  hardly 
be  expected  of  human  nature  that  they  should  not  along 
with  their  decrees  often  mix  their  own  prejudices,  and 
passions.  Bbving  all  powers,  they  would  be  under  no  con- 
trol. Licgal  deeisions,  would,  in  many  oases,  be  unavoidably 
affected  by  the  partialities  of  the  judges ;  and  would  too 
often,  suffer  a  sinister  influence  from  the  predominant 
factions  which  should,  at  any  time,  exist  in  the  state.  A 
door  would  thus  be  opened  to  endless  litigation,  and  to  the 
most  iniquitous  perversions  of  equity — and  tiie  people 
would  learn  to  fear,  not  the  impartial  and  inflexible  ma- 
jesty of  the  laws,  but  the  prepossessions,  the  caprice,  or 
venality  of  the  j  udge. 

But  when  that  distinction,  which  political  wisdom  has 
pointed  out,  between  the  respective  departments,  is  faith- 
fully preserved,  and  the  legislature  enacts  the  law,  which 


Judiual  ikill  Interprets,  and  ^qiUea  te  its  pnper  th^eet^ 
there  is  infinitely  greater  probabili^,  thutthe  application 
irUl  be  made  with  imparti^ty  and  justJoe.  The  Imr 
most  then  be  fruned  undw  the  view  of  general  oireiun- 
BtaoeeSf  and  not  onder  the  bias  of  particular  preposses- 
sions, or  the  par^  attachments  of  the  moment.  The  gen- 
eral principles  of  equi^  mnst  prevail  in  the  law,  as  far 
as  they  are  understood  by  the  Iqpslators,  when  it  in 
framed  without  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  interests  of 
individuals  j  and  the  same  reason  mnst  remove  from  th» 
interpretation  of  it  all  the  biasses  of  enmity,  or  friend- 
ship. For  the  judges  being  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
and  to  the  legislature,  who  will  naturally  be  tenacious  of 
the  right  exposition  of  their  own  decrees,  must  interpret 
it  strietly  aceording  to  its  letter.  As  they  have  no  power 
to  frame,  tliey  have  no  privilege  to  modify  the  taw.  litis 
restriction  is  a  necesaaiy  result  of  tlie  separation  of  th« 
judicial  from  the  legislative  power.  And  although  it  is 
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•f Jvstiee  whieb  would  be  constitatfaigbuiilegidator  as  well 
fts  judge.  When  tbe  law  is  fixed,  the  citizens  may,  at 
least)  anderstand  their  doty,  and  conform  themselyes  to 
its  prescriptions.  Haying  a  known,  and  uniform  rule  be- 
fore ihem,  they  haye  it  in  their  power  accordingly  to  reg- 
ulate their  conduct,  and  take  care  of  their  own  interests. 
No  citizen  will  have  reason  to  fear  the  tyranny  of  office, 
or  the  injustice  of  passion.  The  same  protection,  and  de- 
fence is  equally  extended  to  alL 

Another  political  principle  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  constitution  of  the  civil  tribunals  of  a  free  state  is, 
that,  not  only  should  the  actual  exercise  of  the  judicial 
functions  be  distinct  from  those  of  the  executive,  and  leg- 
islative, but,  that  all  temptation  to  an  undue  subserviency 
to  the  one,  or  the  other,  may  be  removed  from  the  judges, 
provision  should  be  made  in  the  constitution,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  their  complete  independence  upon  both. 
Being  appointed  to  be  the  incorruptible  interpreters  of  the 
law,  it  would  be  improper  that  they  should  be  exposed  to 
any  bias  in  their  decisions,  such  as  dependence  on  either 
of  those  bodies  would  naturally  tend  to  induce.   One  of 
the  first  requisites  in  order  to  secure  that  unbiassed  free- 
dom of  mind  vrhieh  the  important  duties  of  their  depart- 
ment require,  will  be  found  in  their  permanent  tenure  of 

tifllce.  When  a  judge  feels  himself  secure  in  his  station, 
VOL.  ii.  o  g 
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vhateTcr  primary  sentiments  of  gntHnde,  towftrda  m 
prince)  or  executive  magistrate,  for  his  appointment)  may 
influence  bim>  lie  speedily  pereeives  his  mind  ereot,  ami 
intent  npon  iiis  own'  respectabitit;  ia  liis  offloCf  wbioh 
can  lie  acquired  only  by  a  virtaous  and  dignified  disohar^ 
of  its  functions.  In  a  republic  like  oursiin  which  tJiemen 
who  hold  the  executive,  and  legislative  departments  ofllie 
state  are  frequently  changed  by  the  public  snfTrages,  this 
independence  of  mind  is  the  more  speedily  attained  ; 
which  would  be  greatly  impaired,  or  totally  destroyed,  if 
his  continuance  in  the  office  of  ju<lge  depended  on  the  will 
of  the  temporary  faction  in  power. — As  an  additional  pro- 
Tision  in  favor  of  justice,  tlic  pci-niancncy  of  his  judicial 
station  should  depend  only  on  one  condition  ;  MvlUy  in 
thcexcGUtion  of  its  duties,  which,  to  the  virtue  and  the 
talents  that  a  judge  ought  to  possess,  will  ever  place  liis 
honors,  and  emoluments  in  perfect  security. 


It  is  a  question  of  great  iniportanc«)  and  of  some  diffi- 
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ease  also,  be  subject  to  the  worst  of  all  influence^  that  of 
the  predominant  parties,  or  passions^  which  might  at  any 
time  agitate  the  state.  Perhaps  the  wisest  policy  in  a  bal- 
anced government,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  is  to 
make  tlieir  appointment  depend  on  the  executive  depart* 
ment,  and  their  removal,  on  the  application  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  |>eople,  grounded  on  evidence,  before  a 
competent  tribunal,  of  their  malversation  in  office.  The 
judges  would  never  feel  themselves  secure,  if  their  re- 
moval deiK-^nded  on  a  mere  act  of  the  legislature.  Thei*e 
are  frequently  seasons,  when  acts  of  that  kind  can 
be  pushed  through  such  an  assembly  by  the  force  of  fac- 
tion, or  by  a  popular  prejudice  which  may  be  artfully 
raised  against  the  wisest  and  most  upright  men.  But 
when  the  charges  against  them,  as  is  wisely  ordained  in 
our  civil  constitution,  must  be  submitted  to  a  judicial  in- 
vestigation before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  nation,'*!'  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  an  upright  judge  should  be  over- 
borne by  calumny,  or  faction ;  and  he  may  securely  rest 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  virtue.  The  judicial^ 
department,  therefore,  having  equal  reason,  by  their  ap- 
pointment on  tlie  one  band,  and  their  appi*ehensions  of 
a  removal  from  office  on  the  other,  to  i*espect  both  the 
executive,  and  legislative  branches  of  government,  they 
will  be  exempted  from  an  undue  influence  from  either. 

*  The  senate  oi  the  United  Sutes. 
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ipleiiesB  of  its  proTirioB ;  that  no  suspicion  may  exist  ot 
eorruption ;  that  men  of  the  highest  talents  may  be  in-* 
▼ited  to  the  bench  of  justice ;  and  the  tribunal  of  the  laws 
be  invested  at  once  with  the  majesty  of  wisdomt  and  the 
laeredness  of  unsuspeeted  integrity.  A  small  tax  this^ 
which  the  puUie  pays  for  the  presenration  of  the  rights 
of  the  citizensy  the  purity  of  the  fountains  of  justice,  and 
the  tranquil  and  secure  state  of  property,  and  industry. 

Another  political  maxim  which  has  been  established 
by  experience,  as  well  as  by  reason,  is,  that,  in  a  free 
government,  the  members  which  compose  the  supreme 
judiciary  body  of  the  state  ought  not  to  consist  of  a  large 
number.  Numerous  bodies  are  seldom  capable  of  the 
slow  and  patient  investigations  which  liberty  demands. 
They  are  liable,  besides,  to  be  influenced  by  the  popular 
passions  which  may,  at  any  time,  agitate  the  public  mind. 
And  there  is  undoubtedly  a  defect  in  the  constitution  of 
the  department  for  the  administration  of  justice,  in  whieh 
the  responsibUity  of  the  judge  ought  to  be  of  the  highest 
grade,  when  this  salutary  cheek  on  human  frailty  is 
greatly  lessened  by  dividing  that  responsibility  among 
large  numbers.  This  maxim,  so  useful  and  necessary  in 
governments  in  which  the  highest  degree  of  liberty  exists» 
ought  to  be  reversed  in  absolute  monarchies  which  are 
not  tempered  by  a  proper  mixture  of  republican  restraints. 
Bere  the  supremo  depositary  of  the  laws  ought  to  be  nu- 


neroaB.  lie  iDfliiMiee  of  a  momreb  over  a  Ia>||A  aaamn- 
bl7  is  leis  than  orer  a  very  tmall  body.  The  ardor  of 
popular  paasionit  and  eren  some  degree  of  faction,  may 
be  OBofuI  in  sacfa  an  a§§einbly,  to  prerent  too  grvat  ser- 
▼ility  to  power.  Of  this  the  parliament  of  Paris,  before 
the  late  revolutioni  often  ezhUuted  striking  eiamples,  in 
the  independenee  of  their  spirit,  and  their  resistance  to 
the  arbitrary  views  of  the  monareh.  In  a  despotic  gar- 
emmeat  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  should  always  be  ja- 
vested  with  the  supreme  offices  of  religion.  It  is  necessa- 
ry by  the  supposed  divinity  of  his  functions,  to  overawe 
the  despot  himselfl  In  such  atatea,  the  Sullun.  or  the 
Sohah  may  trample  on  tlie  liberties,  and  sport  with  the 
lives  of  his  sulyecta  j  hul  it  is  always  dangerous  (o  touch 
religiont  or,  with  a  profane  hand,  to  insult  the  sacrediiess 
of  its  ministers. 

'I^e  pnrify  of  the  administration  of  justice,  in  the  next 
place,  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  publicity  of  all  prooevd- 
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portant  security  for  the  faithful  application  of  the  law  to 
its  proper  ends,  the  correction  of  wrongs^  and  an  effica* 
eious  pi'oteetion  of  the  eivii  rigbts  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  judiciary  system  in  states  of  considerable  ex- 
tent,  it  is  genei-ally  necessary  for  the  more  convenient  ad- 
ministration ofjusticCy  to  establish  yarious  courts  of  con- 
current)  or  co-ordinate  jurisdiction.  In  all  such  cases,  it 
is  absolutely  requisite,  on  principles  of  the  soundest  ju- 
ridical policy,  that  there  be  constituted  one  supreme  tri- 
bunal to  which  appeals  may  be  brought  from  the  courts 
beIow»  if  any  probable  cause  exist  of  doubt»  or  error  in 
their  decisions.  Unless  these  various  courts  were  ulti- 
mately united  in  one  head  possessing  a  sufficient  control 
over  their  adjudications,  they  might  establish  different 
rules  of  proceeding,  and  different  interpretations  of  the 
law  within  their  respective  departments ;  and  two  causes^ 
similarly  circumstanced,  might  receive  opposite  determi- 
nations as  they  should  come  for  adjudication  before  one 
court,  or  another.  Such  collisions  would  unavoidably  in- 
troduce confusion  into  the  jurisprudence  of  the  eountr}'^ 
injurious  to  the  rights,  and  the  peace  of  the  citizens.  The 
inconsistency,  and  opposition  of  rights  and  claims,  which 
would  naturally  result  from  such  a  system,  will  be  re- 
■trained,  or  corrected  by  the  establishment  of  a  superior^ 
and  controling  authority,  always  consistent  with  itself  in 
its  deereeSf  which  will,  in  time,  produce  a  uniform  rule 


•f  dedsioB  ID  all  the  nrt.  A  lapmne  eoart  b  rttpdMe, 

likewise,  to  confine  tlie  jarisdietion  of  tlie  other,  wri  «•- 
ordinate  tribuDnls  within  their  proper  Umits.  Thatlov* 
of  pover,  whieh  is  so  eongeninl  to  hmnftn  nature^  and  the 
confidence  of  each  in  its  own  soperior  wisdom,  would 
prompt  the  respeGtive  courts  to  enlarge  their  separate  Jn- 
risdictionB,  and  thus  produce  uneertaintjf  in  the  rights  and 
tenure  of  proper^  ;  unless  one  Bopreme  power  be  ad- 
mitted which  shall  luTe  authority  to  compose  every  coa- 
trorersy. 

Circuit,  or  itinerary  eourtSf  appoiltedjfbr  difibrent  dis- 
tricts  of  an  extended  state,  in  which  the  difierent  memlNvt 
of  the  supreme  Judicatory  should  be  required  respectlTdy 
(0  preside,  would  relieve  many  of  the  difficnlties,  or  dan* 
gers  attending  co-ordinate  and  independent  courts,  at 
once,  by  bringing  Justice  near  to  the  doors  of  the  citizenc* 
and  saving  the  necessity,  or  temptation  of  expense,  delay, 
and  nnoertainty  by  frequent  appeals,   lie  judge,  havl^ 
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f  ystem  of  law  would  pervade  every  part  of  the  politieal 
body. 

The  next  consideration  in  the  constitution  of  the  tribu- 
nals that  should  engage  our  attention^  is  the  means  of  uni- 
tingf  as  far  as  is  practicable  to  human  imperfection^  a 
perfect  knowlege  and  interpretation  of  the  lawy  with  the 
most  fair  and  impartial  application  of  it  to  each  case  as  it 
may  be  varied  by  its  attending  facts  and  circumstances. 
Tills  union,  was  attempted  in  the  Roman  jurisprudence  by 
combining  the  judices  along  with  the  proetor  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  courts  of  justice,  and  in  that  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  by  using  the 
assistance  of  the  jury  along  with  tlie  judge  who  presides 
upon  the  bench.  In  the  judges,  or  presidents  of  the  tri- 
bunals, provision  is  supposed  to  be  made  for  the  perfect 
knowlege  of  the  laws,  and  aprofound  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  science  of  jurisprudence.  But,  as  they  must  possess 
tlie  ordinary  passions,  prepossessions,  and  foibles  of  meOy 
enjoying,  as  they  do,  a  fixed  official  station,  these  foibles^ 
whatever  tbey  ai*e,  must  be  generally  known,  so  tliat,  if  the 
dispensation  of  justice  were  deposited  wholly  in  their 
hands,  tliey  would,  almost  necessarily,  be  exposed  to  the 
continual  solicitations  of  parties,  and  to  every  kind  of  art- 
ful intrigue,  or  interested  address ;  against  which  it  is  not 

easy  for  human  nature  to  preserve  a  firm  and  unbiassed 
VOL.  ii.  II  h 


im|wrtiaiitf.  The  jur^.  who  are,  in  Bome  iBNsare*  •■- 
wsBon  with  the  judge,  and  are  seleoted  on  the  •pot,  wad 
irhotly  for  the  ooeaBiont  may  reasonably  be  suppowd  t* 
lie  free  from  this  kind  of  influence*  and  to  possen  that  in- 
differenee  to  the  GauBe»  and  parties  at  the  baCf  vhieh  will 
bepeenliarly  fiiYorable  to  the  faimesa  of  their  decision  ; 
especially,  as  their  Tcrdict  respeotB  only  the  facts  on  wliich 
the  sentence  of  the  law  la  founded,  and  to  which  their 
judgments,  nninstraeted  in  legal  science,  are  perfeetly 
eompetent*  Men,  ebosen  only  for  the  occasion,  will  most 
probably  be  exempted  tnm  die  influence  of  intrigue,  and 
flrom  all  the  prepossessions  which  would  often  assail,  and 

*  The  JuTf ,  wluch  enters  into  (he  conslitutioii  of  our  civil  tri- 
bunalsi  is  by  its  peculi&r  ofiice,  appointed  to  determine  only  on 
matters  of  fact.  The  judges  decide  on  all  points  of  law.  Yet  ■ 
general  vtnliet  of  guitly,  or  not  guUtt/,  pronounced  by  the  juiji 
oficn  luToWes  a  mixed  proposiiioa  of  law  tmd/aer,  and  the  juiy, 
of  course,  assumes  the  prero^tiTC  of  pronouncing  on  the  whole. 
But  they  are  directed  as  to  the  law  hy  the  court.  Somedme^ 
indeed,  instigated  by  some  headstrong  member 
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might  sometimes  be  able  to  reach  the  integrity  of  the  peq- 
manentjudges. 

Juries  are  attended  with  another  advantage  to  the  eom* 
manity ;  that,  selected  immediately  from  the  body  of  tho 
people,  and  possessing  their  sentiments  and  feelings,  they 
will  naturally  prove  the  most  upright  guardians  of  their 
rights  and  liberties  ;  equally  concerned  to  defend  the  in- 
nocent, because  they  may  themselves  be  exposed  to 
nnjust  acBusation,  and  to  punish  the  guilty  for  the  sake 
of  general  order.  Although  they  are  not  supposed  to  be 
learned  in  the  law,  they  are  capable  of  understanding  its 
rules  as  tbey  are  expounded  from  the  bench,  and  of  per- 
ceiving their  application  to  the  facts  before  them.  To 
unite  the  highest  wisdom  of  jurisprudence  with  the  most 
unbiassed  integrity  in  judging*  no  institution  has  hitherto 
been  devised  in  civil  society  which  contributes  so  certainly 
ts  such  a  constitution  of  the  tribunals** 

The  present  article  I  conclude  with  the  judicious  re- 
mark of  Dr  Paley.  '•  This  admirable  contrivance,  unites 

*  A  maxinii  however,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  ob- 
served, if  there  are  different  orders  of  citizens  in  a  state,  is,  that 
the  jury  should  always  be  of  the  peers,  or  of  the  same  rank  in 
society  with  the  accused.  Without  a  strict  observance  of  this 
condition,  there  would  often  be  reason  to  fear  the  want  of  an  im- 
partial distribution  of  justice.  The  accused  would  consider  himr 
self  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
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«  tbe  wtidom  of  k  fixed,  with  the  into^ly  of  ■  eunal 
<•  judicfttoret  and  avoida,  in  a  great  measure>  the  inoonve- 
"  nienccsofbolh.  Thejudge  imparts  to  the  jury,  theben- 
*<efitafhi9  erudition  and  experience ;  the  jury,  by  their 
*<  disinterestedneBB>  check  anj  corrupt  partialities  which 
<' previoDs  application  may  bare  produced  in  the  judge. 
«  If  the  determination  were  left  to  the  judge,  tlic  party 
*'  might  suffer  under  the  superior  iaturest  of  his  advcrsa- 
"  ry:  if  it  were  left  to  the  uninstructed  jury,  his  rights 
"  would  be  ID  still  greater  danger  from  the  ignorance  of 
**  those  who  were  to  decideupon  them.  Tlie  present  wise 
"  admixture  of  chance  and  clioice  in  the  constitution  of  the 
u  court,  in  which  his  cause  is  tried,  guards  him  equally 
M  against  the  fear  of  injury  from  cither  of  these  causes."* 

To  one  danger  juries  are  sometimes  exposed  fVom  the 
natural  sympathy  of  mankind  with  dieir  sect  in  reli^on* 
their  party  in  politics,  or  whatever  principle  of  union  with 
a  particular  class  in  society,  creates  a  distinction  between 


obviated  by  a  powcr^  properly  lodged,  to  remove  the  trial 
ot  a  different  county,  or  district  of  the  state,  in  ^hich  the 
Banie  parties,  and  prejudices  are  not  found  to  exist. 

Finally,  to  render  the  constitution  of  tlie  court,  and  the 
defence  of  the  peopIe^s  rights  complete,  it  is  an  important 
privilege  Mliich  should  be  permitted  to  every  party,  to 
employ  as  counsel,  in  maintaining  their  cause,  and  ex- 
plaining for  them  all  tlie  laws  which  have  any  bearing 
upon  it,  the  assistance  of  men,  who  have,  by  time,  and 
■tudy,  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these 
Toluminotts  guards  of  the  public  liberty. 
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LECTURE  XXV. 


OBirXKU  PBIHCIFIJEi  BT  THICH  THE  TBIBVirAXS  OVGHT 
TO  BB  GOrBBlTBD  IIT  PBOITOITirCIITQ  THBIB  DBORBES— 
Am  OT  CBIHUTU.  JttSISFBVDBHCB. 

COITTEVTS. 

JKiiIes  fttf  which  the  eottrts  shovld  be  governed  in  interpret- 
ing the  laws,  and  pronouncing  thdr  iecrteg — of  prece- 
dents and  law  reports — 0/  the  me  of  analogiee  in  ex- 
plaining and  applying  the  law — of  the  rimpUeiiy  t^f  the 
rules  of  moraiity — •andthemuttiplieityafeiviHaws-^ef 
the  unannnitif  of  the  jury — of  courts  of  equity — of  erimr 
inal  jurisprudence — of  the  coidenee  of  crimes— of  the 
design  of  punl«hmntt  in  efcil  soadjf-~qf  the  propor- 
tion of  punishments — of  the  nature  of  puniahmeiUs-^ef 
the  multiplicUy  of  capital  punishments — of  the  ends  of 
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The  great  and  eomprehensive  principle^  indeed^  which 
embraees  and  penetrates  the  whole,  is  that,  in  interpreting 
each  law,  the  court  should  rigidly  adhere  to  its  spirit  and 
Bieaningy  as  far  as,  by  its  obvious  expressioUf  with  other 
accompanying  circumstances,  it  can  be  clearly  ascertain- 
ed ;  or»  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  far  as  the  will  and  in- 
tention of  the  legislator  in  enacting  it  can  be  known.— 
The  following  rules  on  this  subject  have  been  prudently 
adopted  in  the  courts  of  England,  and  America. 

1.  To^oimstrue  the  law  according  to  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  giving  to  those 
words  their  common,  and  reoeiyed  signification. 

2.  When  the  language  of  the  law  happens  not  to  be 
precise,  but  is  of  equivocal  signification,  then,  in  order  to 
discover  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  the  law  is  to  be 
eonsulted  as  it  stood  before  this  act  was  framed, — ^the  evU, 
•r  defect  proposed  to  be  remedied  by  it  is  to  be  examined, 
and  such  construction  given  to  the  whole,  as  will  most 
effectually  reach  this  remedy.  The  title  and  preamble  of 
the  law  often  point  to  its  meaning,  and  are  very  properly 
resorted  to  in  order  to  explain  its  enacting  clause. 

8.  When  once  a  judicial  determination  on  the  meaning 
and  extent  of  a  statute  has  taken  place,  it  tlien  forms  a 
precedent  by  which  all  future  decisions  on  the  same  or 
limilar  points  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  directed.  When 


MS 
stulh  acljailioatieii  )iu  been  mwlet  •lt]ioii|^  H  be  not  on 
Ihe  very  law  hi  queHtion ;  yet  if  it  be  on  the  meaning  and 
extent  of  the  samei  or  limilar  expreMions  in  other  •t«tute% 
it  IB  to  be  regarded  as  n  good  rule  to  guide  the  eonrts  in 
(hdr  iaterpretation, 

Tliese  principles  arc  requisite  to  restrain  the  caprices 
or  partialities  that  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  judges 
towards  the  parties  at  the  bar,  or  with  respect  to  the 
question  litigated  hefere  them.  Hiey  are  no  less  requi- 
site to  prevent  the  Tariablenesa,  and  nneertainty  which 
would  be  introduced  into  thelawof  the  land  if  each  judges 
in  proDounciog  liis  decrecs)  were  left  to  be  governed 
merely  by  his  own,  perhaps  prejudiced,  geose  of  whatu 
just  and  equitable*  in  each  case  which  is  presented  ftr 
his  decision. 

It  Is  true*  no  human  foresight  can  antieipate  aR  the 
eases  which  may  arise,  and  come  into  litigation  under 
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ixed  atid  known  lawsy  and  an  inyariaUe  nde  of  judging 
are  of  more  importanee  to  the  peace  and  order  of  society 
tlian  can  be  the  equity,  or  hardship  of  many  single  deei^ 
aions.  When  the  law,  and  the  deerees  of  the  tribunals  are 
flxed  and  uniform,  every  citizen  will^  of  oonrse,  have  it 
in  his  power  to  oonfbrmhis  actions  to  them,  the  rule  be- 
ing clearly  known :  and,  for  the  same  reason,  many  un-« 
necessary,  and  disquieting  litigations  among  the  citizens 
will  be  precluded.  But,  if  the  judges  are  permitted,  in 
•ny  degree,  to  modify  the  established  standard  according 
to  their  own  apprehensions  of  perfect  right,  in  partieulaY 
eases,  immediately  the  laws  become  nnsettledr-^the  jus- 
tice of  the  country  is  involred  in  obscurity, — ^no  limits  can 
i>e  prescribed  to  the  variableness,  and  the  contradictory 
decisions  of  different  tribunals, — and  endless  litigation 
will  be  invited  firom  the  hopes  which  each  man  will  en-* 
tertain  of  being  able  to  gain,  or  blind  the  opinion  of  his 
judge. 

In  almost  every  law  which  is  framed,  there  necessarily 
arises,  through  the  defect  of  the  human  understanding, 
which  cannot  foresee  all  the  infinite  shapes  of  human  no- 
tion, some  ambiguity  in  its  application  to  many  individual 
eases.  This  evil  is  attempted  to  be  corrected  in  the  course 
of  legal  adjudications.   When  a  new  case  occurs  which  is 

not  marked  with  sufficient  precision  in  the  statute,  it  is  the 
vox.  ii.  li  . 


€g  qS  the  law  m  a  seienee ;  and  render  it  alMMdately  i^ 
^pdftite  that  the  jadges  should  be  profound  laivjers,  and 
Bot  onllydeeplj  yersed  in  legal  prinoiplesf  but  extensitely 
aequainted  with  the  reeords  of  reports  whieharethe  his* 
iny  of  legaladjudieations.  On  the  same  reason  is  ground- 
ed the  nesessity  of  liaTing  the  law  openedr  and  exphuned 
at  the  tauv  and  the  jadgmeats  whieh  liaye  hem  awarded 
in  eases,  similar  to  that  In  aotual  controYen^^  reoited^  and 
eompared  by  men  who  have  made  the  seienoe  generally 
the  study  and  employment  of  their  lives. 

Not  unfrequently,  a  considerable  embarrassment  arises 
to  the  court  itself  from  the  difficulty  of  determining  un« 
j|l9r  If  hat  laWf  or  precedent  a  partiouhyr  ease*  which  is 
dherse  in  some  viaterial  circumstance,  frfMn  all  former 
examples,  may  be  brought.  Perhaps  it  aanaot  be  preeise- 
\j  brought  under  aoy ;  and  the  court  is  obliged  to  have  re* 
oourioto^eertain  principles  of  analogy  to  And  a  sufficient 
resemblanee  between  the  preseatf  and  any  former  eases  to 
afford  grounds  of  a  consistent  decision  in  conformity  with 
the  general  train  of  legal  proceedings.  A  questioB  may 
frequently  have  some  resemUaitefl  to  otj^rs  whieh  havo 
already  been  adjudged.  And,  it  may  possess  an  analogyt 
in  various  respects,  to  several  eases  which,  taken  in  all 
their  aircumstaneesf  are  very  different  firom  one  another* 
la  quoting,  aad  eampaijig  these  analagous  eases  consists 
t  grait  pact  of  the  eeritentien  of  the  bar.  And,  in  apply- 
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troYerted  questions  of  rights  or  prcq^rty,  the  sdf-loyey 
and  pride  of  mankind  will  be  ready  to  disturb  the  quiet  of 
society  by  tJbeir  nnfair,  or  malignant  suits  at  law.  This 
litigious  spirit  is  in  train  to  be  repressed,  by  every  deci- 
don  which  contributes  to  fix  immutably  a  new  point  in 
the  law. 

It  seems,  to  many  persons,  strange  and  unaccountable, 
that,  since  the  moral  duties  of  mankind  are  few  and  sim- 
ple, and  the  whole  theory  of  justice  and  morality  may  be 
embraced  in  a  volume  small,  and  intelligible  to  the  most 
ordinary  understanding,  the  laws  of  almost  all  nations 
should,  notwithstanding,  be  extended  into  such  ample 
Tolumes,  and  the  administration  of  justice  be  esteemed 
such  a  dilBcult  science,  and  be,  in  fact,  such  a  tedious  la- 
bor. And  it  has  been  erroneously  conceived,  by  some  im- 
mature politicians,  that  the  work  of  legislation  has  been 
artfully  magnified,  and  the  whole  structure  and  process 
of  our  courts  of  justice  have  been  artificially  complicated 
and  intangled  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  order  of  men. 
They  have,  accordingly,  entertained  many  crude  projects 
in  their  fancies,  for  simplifying  our  civil  codes,  and  re- 
forming the  whole  order  of  our  judicial  systems.  That 
some  amendments,  if  wisely  attempted,  might  be  intro- 
duced into  both,  is  probable.  But  in  the  rage  for  simpli- 
fying) there  is  great  danger  that  justice  would  be  render- 
ed more  uncertain,  and  the  settled  order  of  society,  and. 


tha  teure  of  pnqm^f  wo«ld»  in  ti«e*  be  idNnUjr  As. 

tariied.  Besideii  tbe  Inie  ground  of  olfjeetion  to  Um  mul- 
t^lieitj  of  our  lftwt»  oad  the  te^oni  proceu  of  onr  civU 
eouti*  iimiiUluM.  It  iiHOt  deaiedi  that  the  koov ledge  of 
the  Bond  dfttkB  ofHta  In  r  itata  of  BBture»  or  of  emi 
Boektj*  ia  a  TC17  lim^  fciene ;  imt  it>  detmili  are  redo- 
eible  vithin  a  aanll  eompou.  When  the  aotloDB  and  in.< 
tentiou  ^Hen  are  dlstinetlj  known  and  fairl;  stated,  .m 
faet  which  U  alwaf  ■  sdpposed  in  every  theory  of  morale, 
then  the  conelnuom,  that  is,  the  grounds  of  approbation 
or  coodemnation,  are  plaint  explicit,  and  definite.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  ^iply  the  same  simple  procMs  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  (he  laws  of  the  land.  Here  the  fact,  that 
is,  the  action  which  is  is  question  befbn  a  civil  tribiunl, 
is  hardly  ever  Asdnotly  known  till  tought  ont  by  ft  loi^ 
proeesa  of  enquiry,  and  frequently  by  ft  detail  of  inferea- 
ecB  drawn  from  imperfect  circnmstanoes,  ftom  dnUout 
and  contending  erideoce,  and  elicited  fiom  eontiasted  [mv- 
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■Id  pvrpiMe  of  the  aetioBf  must  employ,  for  these  endsy  a 
Tfttt  fliUtipUelty  <^  proTisions,  which  must  consequent!/ 
Imy  ojita  an  immense  field  of  litigation.  But  after  ihtfaetf 
la  oonsequenoe  of  these  prerioas  inyestigations^  stands 
iuuiifest  in  its  fall  and  perfisct  shape^  the  application  of 
the  principles  ef  Justice  are  not  more  obscure  and  nneer'* 
laiji  than  are  the  plain  rules  of  moralitj  in  our  domestiCf 
and  social  relations.  The  theory  of  morals^  when  the  fact 
on  one  side,  and  the  rule  on  the  other,  are  distinctly  pre ' 
sented  to  yiewy  ofibrs  simple  and  obvious  conclusions  j  (he 
diffleulty  and  uncertainty  of  the  practical  application  of 
Hhe  rides  of  justice  in  civil  tribunals  arises  from  the  in- 
▼olutionf  and  complication  of  human  actions,  under  the 
studied  arts  of  disguise. 

But  this  does,  by  no  meanSf  express  the  whole  reason 
of  the  mul^pUeity  of  laws  in  ciyil  society.  In  the  infinite 
relationSf  aad  connexions  of  men  in  this  extended  inter- 
course,  publio  expediency  requires  a  rast  number  of  defi- 
nite rules  to  be  fixed  for  the  transaction  of  its  complicated 
affairs ;  rules,  frequently,  which  involve  no  natural  mo- 
rality or  immorality,  and  are  on^y  necessary  because  some 
rule  ought  to  be  prescribed  for  the  general  convenience. 
We  may  take,  for  example,  the  rules  of  inheritance,  or  of 
the  distribution  of  the  property,  real  or  personal,  of  intes- 
tates. There  are  many  things  necessary  to  the  order  and 
beaott  of  society  which  are  not  fixed  with  precision  by 
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i»  assist  in  determining  the  facts  involved  in  (he  questionf 
to  wliieh  tlie  Judge  points  out  tlie  application  of  the  law. 
An  important  and  distinctive  principle  in  the  use  of  ju^ 
lies,  which  takes  place  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Great* 
Britain^  and  the  United  States^  consists  in  requiring  a 
perfect  unanimity  in  their  verdict  The  propriety  of  this 
mlCf  certainly^  does  not  immediately  appear ;  especiallyf 
as  unanimity  is  frequently  procured  by  a  species  of  com- 
pulsion^ confining  the  jury  in  their  ehamber^  tilU  by  a 
•ertain  compromise  of  opinions,  they  arc  tapered  down> 
atlengthi  to  such  a  coincidence  as  may  consent  to  be  em* 
braced  in  a  common  verdict.  The  principle  of  unanimity^ 
indeed^  has  been  found,  on  some  occasions,  favorable  to 
lenity  in  criminal  prosecutions ;  and  sometimes  it  has 
induced  a  divided  jury  to  receive  an  opinion  from  the 
maturer,  and  better  informed  judgment  of  the  bench. 
But,  perliaps,  after  all,  the  principle  of  unanimity  in 
these  juridical  verdicts,  would  be  better  exchanged  for 
that  of  some  certain  majority. 

Because  the  rigid  letter  of  the  law  is  not  always  tha 
most  favorable  to  exact  justice,  and  it  is  incompetent  to 
juries  to  determine  questions  of  right,  it  is  sometimes 
useful,  to  institute  a  tribunal  of  equity,  which  may  cor- 
rect, in  some  measure,  the  errors  of  the  law ;  or,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu says,  interpret  the  law  in  favor  of  herself,  who 

voIm  ii.  K  k 
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OF  CBIMINAX  JURISPRUDENCE. 

In  treating  of  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  oitizens# 
which  consists  in  the  protection  of  tiieir  property*  and 
their  personal  safety*  the  subject  which  next  requires 
your  attention*  after  the  constitution  of  the  tribunals  of 
Justice*  is  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  a  country.  This 
head  includes  the  prosecution  of  crimes*  and  the  design, 
the  proportion*  and  the  nature  of  the  punishments  by 
which  they  are  to  be  restrained*  or  chastised.  And*  on 
this  subject  it  should  ever  be  remembered*  that  it  is  not 
less  necessary*  for  the  security  of  the  citizen*  that  crimes 
should  be  detected  and  punished*  than  it  is  requisite  for 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  general  happiness^ 
that  no  man  should  be  punished  before  he  is  convicted  of 
guilt ;  that  is*  of  some  action  that  is  injurious  to  his 
fellow-citizen,  and*  that  is  deaily  and  definitely  forbidden 
by  the  la^s.  Equally  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
liberty  would  it  be  that  any  citizen*  before  convictiont 
should  be  subjected  to  confinement*  or  restraint  in  his 
person ;  except  on  probable  presumptions  of  gnilt ;  when 
the  constraint  should  not*  in  any  case*  proceed  fiurther 
than  may  be  necessary  to  hold  him  to  trial. 

compelling:  the  fulfilment  of  executory  agreements*  the  con* 
structinii  of  securities,  Sec.  $ec  Blackstono's  Commentaries! 
book  ill.  ch.  27. 
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nfOfk  direet  eyidenee ;  fb?,  although  the  teBtimoiiy  of  one 
many  of  known^  and  undoubted  integrity^  outweighsy  » 
its  intrinsie  yaluOf  and  iir ill  outweigh*  in  the  publie  opin- 
iony  that  of  many  men  of  suspeeted  eharacter ;  yet,  as 
the  law  eannot  estimate,  with  precision,  the  characters  of 
witnesses,  and  some  general  rule,  which  may  be  relied 
on,  is  necessary  to  be  fixed,  the  rule  of  two  has  been 
adopted  as  the  safest,  and  best*  One  witness  may  often 
be  liable  to  be  corruptly  practised  upon  ^  two  are  not 
equally  subject  to  a  sinister  iDfluence.  And  if  their  testi- 
mony be  perverted  by  any  interested  motives,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  the  stories  of  two  persons  cohere,  in  all  their 
parts,  in  support  of  a  falsehood.  But  to  require  a  greater- 
number  of  witnesses  to  authenticate  a  fact  judicially,  as 
was  done  at  Athens  where  three  were  required  by  their 
courts,  would,  on  many  occasions,  impede  the  course  of 
justice,  and  defeat  the  intention  of  the  law,  which  aims 
at  the  diseovery,  and  the  salutary  restraint  and  correction 
of  crimes.  Although  the  law  eannot  designate  the  charac- 
ters (riT  witnesses,  and  the  degree  of  credit  which  ought  to 
be  yielded  to  their  testimony  respectively,  yet  will  they 
necessarily  be  taken  into  the  estimation  of  the  judges,  and 
the  jury,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  their  influence  on  the 
ultimate  sentence  of  the  court.  The  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  the  intention  of  law,  demand,  that  the  court  should 
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is  but  lately  that  it  bas  been  disused  in  some  of  tbe  polisb** 
ed  eountries  of  Europe.^— >Torture  hasy  eertainly,  no  rela- 
tion to  truth  ;  but  onljr  to  a  man's  power  of  enduring 
pain. 

On  the  remaining  subjects  under  the  head  of  jurispru- 
dcnee>  I  shall  content  myself  with  very  few  and  general 
observations,  as  it  is  not  the  object  of  tliese  lectures  to 
make  complete  jurists,  but  to  sketch  such  an  outline,  and 
present  to  you  such  comprehensive  principles,  as  may 
lead  your  future  enquiries  and  be  hereafter  filled  up 
with  advantage  by  study  and  experience. 

07  THE  DESIGN  07  FUNISHMEirTS  IN  CIVIL  SOCIETY. 

The  most  perfect  idea  of  justice  in  apportioning  pun* 
ishment  to  guilt  is  the  infliction  of  pains  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  moral  depravity  of  the  offender.  But  this 
supposes  a  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  men,  and  of  the 
dispositions  and  tendencies  of  the  human  heart,  beyond 
the  sagacity  and  peneti*ation  of  human  tribunals,  and  is 
4lie  prerogative  of  that  wisdom  and  power  alone  which 
regulates  the  moral  system  of  the  universe.  The  penal 
codes  of  civil  communities  ought  to  have  reference  only 
to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  state.  Crimes  are  punish- 
able by  them  just  so  far  as  the  fiiblic  good  is  concerned. 
Tills  is  the  proper  end  of  all  civil  penalties;  and  this  end 
indicates  the  proper  measure  of  punishment  for  the 


nriom  offences  which  dwturb  ihewdcr  and  tnw|ftUi^ 
ai  foetefy.  Taking  this  ptindide  fi>r  onr  guide*  theas 
pnias  must  relate  either  to  the  rqmration  to  be  made  to 
the  sufferer  by  any  crime, — ^to  the  reformatioD  of  the 
eriminal,— or  to  the  restraint  of  future  crimes  in  the 
commuDi^t  by  the  salutary  example  of  the  public  justice. 
^-Reparation  is  the  otyeet  principally  in  the  view  of  the 
law,  and  reformation,  or  restnunt,  only  in  a  secoodary 
degree,  if  at  all,  in  decrees  compelling  the  fulfilment  of 
eontnctS) — in  damages  or  fines  assessed  for  slander^ 
and  for  injuries  arising  from  personal  violeace. — The 
reformation  or  the  ofiender  is  chiefly  in  view,  and  other 
ends  only  incidentally*  in  those  pnnishments  wfaieh  eoa- 
slst  in  solitafy  confinement*  either  with,  or  without  the 
addition  of  hard  labor:  The  labor  being  added,  or  onutted 
by  dlBerent  legislators  with  the  same  view;  either  ta 
prepare  the  criminal  for  some  industrious  ooeapatiM 
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all  eapital  exeoutiona,  and  in  those  penalties  wliieh  con- 
list  in  public  disgraccy  and  shames 

OF  THE  PBOPOBTION  OF  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  end  for  which  the  pains  of  the  law  are  inflicted, 
should  8er?e,  in  some  degree,  to  regulate  their  propor- 
tion to  the  various  ofienees  they  are  destined  to  correct. 
The  severity  of  their  pains  is  not  always  to  be  measured 
by  tiie  actual  depravity  of  heart  indicated  by  the  crime, 
or  the  circumstances  attending  its  commission,  but  to  be 
determined  by  other  considerations  immediately  relative 
to  the  public  good.  For  example,  the  facility  with  which 
certain  acts  injurious  to  the  peace  of  society,  or  the  pro- 
perty of  the  citizens,  may  be  committed,  may  require  a 
proportionably  severer  penalty  to  restrain  them.  There- 
fbre  the  stealing  of  sheep,  and  of  horses  has  been  punished 
with  greater  rigor  by  the  English  law,  and  by  the  law 
of  several  of  the  United  States,  than  many  simple  felonies 
which  intrinsically  cannot  be  regarded  as  less  criminal 
than  these.  For  the  same  reason,  stealing  out  of  a  shop, 
is  subjected  to  a  higher  penalty,  than  from  a  dwelling- 
house,  although  the  immorality  of  the  latter,  if  estimated 
by  the  hardened  dispositions  which  lead  to  its  perpetra- 
tion, is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  of  the  shop-lifter.^— 
Tlie  difficulty  of  detection  is  generally  considered  by  the 

law  as  affording  ground  for  increasing  the  rigor  of  the 
vojL.  ii.  X 1 
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peni]^*  Bott  where  i^jartet  may  genenllj  be  gnarded 
against  by  a  reasonable  degree  of  precantiaa  and  eiwe, 
the  law  seldom  punishes  vith  severity.  Hence  nolations 
of  trust,  although  Justlj  considered  among  the  most 
culpable  of  haman  actions,  are  generally  passed  over 
with  eomparatirelj  light  animadTersioB.  Bat  wbere  • 
trust  must  neoessarily  be  reposedt  as  In  a  serrant  id  yoor 
fliraily,  and  no  ordinal^  preeaution  can  guard  yon  agaiort 
the  injurious  efibets  of  his  unfaithfulness^  there  the 
penalty  again  rises  in  its  severity. 

There  are  certain  aggravations  in  the  commission  of 
crimes  which  ai'e  ever  regarded  as  reasonable  causes  for 
increasing  tlie  rigor  of  llie  law.  For  example,  their  bold, 
and  frequent  repetition;  or  their  being  aocompaiued 
with  circnmstances  of  cruelty,  or  a  hardened  disregard 
of  the  moral  feelings  of  nature.  They  are  proofs  of  sueh 
malignant  depravity  of  Iieart  as  is  highly  dangerons  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  society,  and  ought  to  subject  the 


Df  combined  viUainSf  it  would  be  good  policy  uk  the  law 
to  make  a  discrimination  between  the  ringleaders^  or 
foremost  aetors  in  any  criminal  design^  and  the  rest  of 
the  band.  Such  discriminations  will  frequently  con- 
tribute to  the  more  effectual  detection  of  the  most  culpa- 
ble^  and  to  break  the  spii'it  of  union  which  connects 
them.  It  will  serve  at  the  same  time^  to  impose  some 
check  on  the  formation  of  similar  combinations^  and  the 
execution  of  their  iniquitous  purposeSf  from  the  difficulty 
of  finding  those  among  them  who  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  encounter  so  much  greater  risks  than  their  com- 
panions. 


Crimes  accompanied  with  terror  to  others,  or  with 
yiolence  to  their  persons^  and  especially  with  danger  to 
lifCf  have  so  mueh  more  pernicious  an  effect  on  the  public 
peaeCf  and  on  all  the  most  yaluable  ends  for  which  men 
enter  into  society,  than  simple  thefts,  or  frauds,  that  they 
require  to  be  repressed  by  a  seTcrer  hand.  On  this  princi- 
ple, burglaries  perpetrated  in  the  night  are  justly  sub- 
jected by  the  law  to  a  higher  penalty  than  the  same 
actions  committed  in  the  day. 

Among  frauds,  forgeries  have  generally  the  most  per- 
nicious influence  on  society ;  and  among  forgeries  those 
which  affect  the  ordinary  medium  of  commercial  ofrcu- 
lation,  such  as  bank  notes,  or  bills  of  exchange,  ai^'  more 
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peniidoaa  than  thow  which  eonsiit  in  fUsifjriBg  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  such  speoialties  as  are  not  usually  tnui»- 
ferred  from  hand  to  hand,  and  may,  therefore,  be  easily 
detected. 

But  the  highest  species  of  primes  is  of  Ihoso  wbieh  af- 
feet  the  life  of  a  citizen.  These  have  been  punished  cap- 
itally by  the  laws  of  all  nations.  Some  political  theorists* 
under  a  mistakea  feeling  of  humanity,  hare  proposed  the 
al^lition  of  capital  pnnishments  from  the  criminal  eode 
nniTorsally,  even  for  the  crime  of  murder.  This  fals« 
lenity  would,  probably,  prove  much  more  destructive  to 
human  life  than  the  law  which  indicts  death  for  this 
highest  ofifence  against  the  peace  of  society.  For  one 
murderer  who  might  be  reclumed  by  solitary  confine- 
ment, and  labor,  or  by  any  other  private  expedient,  ten 
would  be  invited  to  this  eruel  indulgence  of  their  malig- 
nant passions,  bj  the  hope  of  impunity.  For,  to  the  most 
doprared  part  A  society,  a  punishment  removed  from 
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4he  eriminal  jurisprndence  of  the  state  ^  it  is  not  less  an 
ofienee  against  reason  and  justice,  to  inflict  death,  vrith 
the  British  law,  on  crimes  of  various  degrees  of  malignity. 
It  appears  to  «be  doing  yiolence  to  humanity,  and  the 
•ommon  sentiments  of  mankind,  to  force  crimes  of  the 
most  difierent  grades,  under  one  denomination,  for  the 
sake  of  inflicting  upon  them  a  disproportioned  punish- 
ment. Thus,  in  the  laws  of  England,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  our  own,  which  are  borrowed  from  them,  the 
nlbused  name  of  felony  is  made  to  involve  a  multitude  of 
crimes  which  have  no  relation  to  one  another,  but  this 
unhappy  designation  of  name  which  serves  to  sweep  them 
all  equally  into  the  snare  of  death. — Many  of  the  British 
jlirists  vindicate,  or  excuse,  this  solecism  in  legislation,  by 
saying  that  all  these  crimes,  in  their  highest  grade,  de- 
serve an  utter  excision  from  the  benefits  of  civil  society, 
and  society  has  no  severer  penalty  than  death  for  the 
most  atrocious  oflences.  If  there  are  many  degrees  of 
depravity  indicated  by  difierent  felonies,  and  there  seems 
to  be  an  unnecessary  cruelty  in  subjecting  some  of  the 
mildest  of  these  to  the  severest  sentence  of  the  law,  it  is 
said  the  constitution  has  provided  a  remedy  for  the  most 
obnoxious  of  these  examples,  by  the  power  of  reprieve 
vested  in  the  supreme  executive  magistrate.  It  is  said, 
by  these  politicians,  that  it  is  useful  to  the  state  that  all 
these  criminals  should  lie  under  the  fear  of  death  de- 
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%  erimes  against  the  puUic  tranquility^  which,  however, 
do  not  directly  affect  the  seourity  of  indi?ldaal8,— iS, 
and  lastly,  crimes  which  immediately  violate  that  securi- 
ty.— In  this  partition,  I  do  not  inclade  offences  against 
feligion  simply ;  that  is,  for  denying  its  doctrines,  or  dis- 
senting from  the  ritual  of  its  worship.  For,  although 
most  nations  have  interfered  imprudently,  and  often 
iniquitoiisly,  with  the  rights  of  religious  opinion,  and 
worship,  they  are  not  properly  objects  of  civil  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but,  relating  wholly  to  spiritual  ideas,  and  men's 
spiritual  concerns,  they  should  be  left  to  the  moral  and 
corrective  discipline  of  the  respective  religious  societies. 
But  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  this  prin- 
ciple does  not  exempt  from  adequate,  and  severe  repre- 
hension, all  attempts  made  by  profligate  persons,  or  en- 
thusiastic sects,  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  religious 
opinion,  or  to  disturb  the  order  of  religious  devotion 
among  any  denomination  of  men  who  profess  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  Such  acts  are 
erimes  against  the  public  tranquility,  and  the  security  of 
the  citizen,  and,  as  such,  they  are  proper  subjects  of  civil 
pains.  At  the  same  time,  no  pretence  of  religious  wor- 
ship shall  ever  be  admitted  as  a  justifiable  plea  to  cover 
mny  illegal,  or  immoral  act  fh>m  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

Crimes  against  morals,  restricting  this  definition  mere- 
ly to  those  immoralities  which  are  not  accompanied  with 


aaj  MtoofviideiMe»oriBjii(7  toothers,  may  be  pmiahed 
by  disgnice»  by  fiaes,  and,  periutps,  in  some  instanee*,  hy 
eonRnement  and  labor. 

Crimea  agunst  public  tranquili^  may  be  cbastised  ^ 
imprisonment,  aolHode,  eiile,  confiseation ;  and  by  all 
■neh  eorreotiTes  as  are  fitted  to  anbdue,  and  tame  restleu 
and  turbulent  spirits. — But,  on  this  lulyect,  it  is  wortby 
of  remark,  that  a  great  error  is  often  committed  in  tho 
punishment  of  seditions  and  libellous  writings.  Writinga 
of  this  nature  are  generally  grateful  to  the  populace ; 
and  there  is,  eommonly  at  least,  a  par^  in  the  state  who 
are  ready  to  applaud  themi  and  to  reoeive  their  aalhors 
with  &vor.  To  raise  them  to  pillories,  therefore,  and  tA 
other  pubUo  situations  of  disgrace,  is  essentially  delfaat- 
ing  the  end  of  eorreetion.  It  attracts  the  sympathy,  urf 
excites  the  attaohinent  of  their  parlizana :  and  the  Buflfer- 
era  are  more  gratified  by  the  tesUmoniea  of  the  puUis 
applause  which  surround  them,  than  mortified  by  die 
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ar  injuries  which  have  been  done  to  a  fellow-eilizenf  to 
be  eompensated  by  some  equivalent ;  or  they  result  from 
an  act  of  the  society  by  which  it  refuses  security  and 
protection  to  those  who  have  violated  the  security  which 
die  law  would  extend  to  every  member  of  the  community. 

The  lex  taUonis  of  the  Mosaic  code^  appears^  on  many 
iulyectSf  to  be  such  an  obvious  measure  of  equity,  that  it 
aeems  wonderful  that  it  should  not  have  been  more  intro- 
duced into  the  jurisprudence  oC  christian  nations.  Some 
of  the  pains  naturaUy  arising  from  this  rule,  might,  no 
doubt,  be  frequently  commuted  with  advantage  by  con- 
ftnt  of  the  injured  party.  For  example,  the  loss  of  a 
member,  by  which  a  poor  man  had  been  enabled  to  pro- 
cure his  subsistence,  might  be  commuted  for  an  annuity, 
which  might  secure  to  him,  during  life,  a  sufficient,  and 
liberal  provision. 

OF  THE  HULTIPXICITT  OF  CjLFIfAL  FUlflSHMEXTS. 

It  argues  some  defect  of  wisdom,  and  good  policy,  in  a 
state,  when  its  jurisprudence  is  burdened  with  many  capi- 
tal offences.  There  is  great  risk  that  the  government 
become  hateful  to  the  humanity  of  the  people.  Or  another 
risk,  perhaps  not  less  injurious  to  society,  is,  lest  the 
public  compassion  be  so  much  interested  for  the  crimi- 
nals that  many  of  them  shall  be  sufiei*ed  to  escii,- 

Every  criminal  that  escapes  the  penalty  of  the  law  foi^.. 
VOL.  ii.  Mm 
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ft  uv  eneonnBeiDCiit  to  erimes.  Ilw  eiMOtioa  •ftfatt 
law,  in  time,  beoomes  a  lottery,  in  vUch  every  enlprit  U 
prone  to  count  the  ehanees  in  bis  own  fbvor.  Almort 
every  nntioD,  in  the  very  early  itagea  or  her  euver  to- 
warda  Bivilization,  finds  it  neeeii&ry  to  infuse  great 
severity  into  her  penal  code  in  order  to  repress  the  rada 
passions  of  men  not  yet  sof^ned  by  literature  and  the 
arts ;  but  if  tho  same  severity  bo  retained  in  her  lawB 
after  sbe  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  reGnement  in  ber 
sentiments  and  manners,  it  is  requisite,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  that  a  power  of  reprieve  be  lodged  in  some  de- 
partment of  the  government,  capable  of  exercising  it  with 
a  wise  discretion.  But  perliaps  tJie  wisest  policy  U  to 
make  lew  ofifances  capital,  and  then  the  law  inexorable. 

or  THB  ENDS  or  FDITISHMEHT. 

Tlic  penalties  of  the  law,  it  is  said,  have,  besides  repa- 
ration to  the  suflerers  by  ci-imes,  two  ends  in  >iew,  cor- 
T  and  examvle.   Tlie  laltci 
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OF  8ANGUINABT  PUKISHMElTrg. 

CivO  society  was  not  institated  for  the  parpose  of  ex- 
ercising an  atrocious  Tcngeance  on  those  unhappy  men 
who  are  so  thoughtless,  or  so  wicked,  as  to  disturb  its 
peace.  The  greatness  and  strength  of  the  nation  should 
vender  it  superior  to  oruelty  in  the  administration  of  its 
laws^  which  is  the  property  only  of  weakness,  and  the 
uncertain  possession  of  power.  But  in  a  republic,  san- 
guinary punishments  are  peculiarly  dangerous.  They  de- 
monstrate, and  they  hasten  the  decay  of  the  public  virtue, 
which  is  the  only  secure  foundation  of  the  public  pros- 
perity. If  e?er  the  state  is  obliged  to  resort  to  scTcrity, 
as  may  sometimes  be  the  case  in  tumultuary  seasons  of 
insurreetion,  and  treason,  as  few  victims  as  possible 
should  be  subjected  to  the  axe  of  the  law  ;  and  the  re- 
public should  immediately  return  to  her  usual  mildness 
and  lenity.— -The  extent,  and  severity  of  the  proscriptions 
of  Sylla,  though  made  in  the  name  of  the  public  good^ 
and  directed  principally  against  a  low  and  turbulent  fae* 
tion^  hastened  the  ruin  of  Roman  liberty. 
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THE  next  braneh  of  the  philosophy  of  legislation 
\irhieh  presents  itself  to  our  consideration^  comprehends 
those  general  principles  of  govemment  i^hich  relate  to 
the  constitution  of  states^  and  to  tlie  great  objects  of  na- 
tional policy,  such  as  taxation,  populatiouf  revenue,  and 
commerce,  constituting  peculiarly  the  science  of  politics; 
or  of  the  forms,  and  regulations  of  the  civil  communities 
of  mankind. 

When  Solon  was  asked  if  he  had  given  the  Athenians 
the  best  civil  institutions,  he  replied,  that  he  had  given 
them  the  best  they  were  able  to  hear.  This  ans>ver  points  to 
a  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  political  sci- 
ence ;  that  the  forms  of  civil  government  ougtit  to  be 
^wed  according  to  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  are  designed,  as  well  as  according 
to  all  those  exterior  circumstances  of  climate,  or  gco< 
graphical  description,  such  as  waters,  niount^ns,  plains, 
&c.  which  have  any  influence  upon  the  occupations^ 
habits,  and  spirit  of  the  country.  It  results  hence,  that 
no  single  form  of  government  is  to  be  considei*ed  as  ab- 
solutely, and  universally  best :  but  the  perfection  of  any 
civil  institution  is  wholly  a  relative  idea  to  the  state  of 
the  nation  to  which  it  is  adapted.  A  wise  policy  must 
have  relation  to  so  many  circumstances  both  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  external  state  of  the  people  to  be  regulated  by 


It»  tt*t  fliMe  f oriM  vUeh  iB^t  be  eridend;  bfltt  ftr  ooe 
■atioDt  may  be  among  the  worst  far  another. 

Tet  then  ean  be  no  doabt  that  there  are  some  polideal 
Institations,  where  they  ean  be  pradently  adopted,  wbich 
are  more  rarorable  than  otben  to  equal  liberty,  to  all  thA 
great,  or  userul  exertioOB  of  the  hnman  Tacnllies*  and  tl 
the  faappineBs  of  the  citizen.  Fortnnate  It  Is  for  any  pee* 
pie,  when  their  prerioas  state  has  prepared  them  to^re- 
ceire  suoh  forms  of  goTemmeut  aa  have  been  coostrueted 
00  principles  of  the  soundogt  polilleal  reaaon ;  or  when* 
Uke  I^urgas,  the  talents  of  a  legislator  have  been  ablo 
to  aoGommodate  to  his  intended  institutions  the  habifa, 
manoen,  and  sentiments  of  a  whole  nation. 
I  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  a  few  obaena* 
•  tioDfl  on  the  principal  forms  of  civil  goremment  whleh 
have  existed  among  mankind,  and  on  the  springs  c^  aB< 
tioii,  respectively,  whieh  govern  their  (^rations.  I  shall 
afterwards  point  out  some  of  the  great  o^eets  of  natioMl 
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kaTe  been  compounded,  are,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
fermer  lecture,  despotism,  oiyilized  monarchy,  aristoera- 
ey,  and  demoeraey.  The  principal  features  which  dis- 
eriminate  these  forms  of  goyernment  from  one  another* 
were  then  pointed  out  I  shall,  at  present,  only  add  a  few 
remarks  on  the  difierent  springs  by  which  the  operations 
of  these  goremments  are  respectively  actuated. 

A  great  writer,  whose  opinions  have  received  almost 
the  authority  of  axioms  in  political  science,  has  reduced 
these  springs  to  four,  fear,  honor,  moderation,  and  virtue. 
In  a  despotism,  fear  of  the  despot,  or  a  dismaying  ap- 
prehension of  his  power,  and  his  passions,  is  the  principio 
of  obedience  in  every  order  of  the  state,  from  his  minis* 
ters,  down  to  the  lowest  of  his  people,  who  are  all  equally 
his  slaves.— >In  a  monarchy,  a  certain  love  of  distinction 
attaches  his  subjects  to  the  prince,  who  is  the  fountain  of 
honor ;  and,  by  ereating  a  universal  zeal  to  serve  him,  be- 
eoroes  the  actuating  spirit  of  the  government.  Honor  is 
an  ennobling  principle,  which  often  elevates  thc^  mind  to 
great  and  beneficial  enterprize,  and  infuses  into  the  char« 
acter  of  a  nation  a  high  portion  of  energy,  in  the  culti* 
vation  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  of  war.  Its  sentiments  arc  not 
always  coincident  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  faculty; 
yet  are  they  found,  in  many  instances,  useful  auxiliaries 
to  virtue.   Honor,  although  supremely  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  prince,  forms  to  itself  laws  which  the  prince 
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In  ariBtooraeies  a  degree  of  public  yirtae  may  exiftt  $ 
but  it  18  ratiier  the  love  of  the  aristocrcLcy,  than  of  the 
people.  A  high  spirit  of  TirtaOf  such  as  has  been  before 
deseribedf  can  hardly  subsist,  or  be  of  long  duration  in 
those  states  in  which  the  ranks  and  fortunes  of  men  are 
so  extremely  unequal.  The  nobles  will  be  haughtyf  and 
the  people  envious.  Equal  civil  rights  are  not  known  in 
such  a  government.  The  establishment  of  the  privileges 
of  the  people  would  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  nobility.  Even  the  prosperity  of  that 
humiliated  body  is  apt  to  be  considered  as  obnoxious  to 
the  dignity,  and  dangerous  to  the  security  of  their  lords. 
Such  a  people  will  seldom  be  heartily  attached  to  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  they  are  almost  annihilated ;  and  they 
have  continually  before  their  eyes  petty  princes,  but  little 
elevated  above  themselves,  who,  yet,  are  their  absolute 
masters.  The  highest  virtue,  therefore,  which  can  be  ex- 
pected in  this  form  of  constitution,  and  which,  indeed,  is 
necessary  to  render  it  tolerable,  is  mutual  relaxation  in 
the  spirit  and  claims  on  each  side,  in  these  great  parties. 
The  people  will  more  easily  be  brought  into  this  temper 
when  they  find  a  spirit  of  moderation  prevailing  among 
the  nobles. 

It  is  natural  for  the  lower  class  to  look  for  this  exam- 
ple first  among  their  superiors.  This  condescension  is 
VQJL.  ii.  ir  n 
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his  prerogatiye.  Thus  far  they  agree  with  the  prineipte 
of  a  despotie  state.  Bat  in  order  to  mingle  a  portion  of 
liberty  in  the  eonstitiitiony  wlneh  is  essential  to  a  eivilized 
BMmarefay^bnt  is  excluded  under  a  deqiotlsniy  it  is  neees- 
sary  that  there  should  exist  in  the  state  an  intermediato 
body  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  possessed  of  pri- 
Tileges  and  powers  independent  on  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign. Their  dignity,  and  the  decided  weight  of  influence, 
attached  to  hereditary  rank  and  wealth,  win  concur  to 
impose  no  inconsiderable  check  upon  arbitrary  power. 
The  laws,  therefore,  which  ascertain,  and  fix  the  privi- 
leges of  the  class  of  the  nobles,  are,  likewise,  funda- 
mental to  this  constitution. 

A  distinction  of  great  importance  between  a  despotism 
and  civilized  monarchy  is,  that  the  latter  enjoys  known, 
written,  and  fixed  laws ;  under  the  former,  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  is  the  law.  A  despotic  state,  therefore, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  a  constitution.  Its  powers  and 
privileges  are  all  thrown  into  one  mass,  and  absorbed  by 
the  throne. 

In  order  that  the  law  may  be  rendered  fixed  in  a  mon- 
archy,  and  freed  from  the  variableness  and  uncertainty 
of  the  prince's  humor  and  will,  it  is  of  high  importance 
there  should  be  established  a  body  of  men,  distiDgui8he4 
for  integrity,  and  knowledge,  su^h  as  existed  in  France, 
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■ary  courts  of  justiee.  Tlie  fandamental  institations  of 
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the  monarchy  ought  to  render  the  tribunals  as  independ- 
ent as  the  nature  of  the  goyemment  will  permit.  Fixed 
laws^  and  independent  judges^  will  create  an  idea  of  secu- 
rity in  the  citizens  for  their  persons^  and  property^  and^in 
80  far,  a  sense  of  liberty,  under  the  most  arbitrary  consti- 
tution of  civil  policy. 

Above  all,  it  should  be  an  invariable  maxim  of  the  state, 
that  this  administration  of  the  laws  be  not  retained  in 
the  hands  of  the  prince,  nor  committed  to  his  courtiers, 
who  are  but  the  minions  of  his  power  and  will.  This  or- 
ganization of  the  tribunals  would  justly  render  the  mon- 
arch formidable  to  his  subjects  ;  whereas  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  his  interest,  and  his  happiness,  to  acquire 
their  conAdence  and  love,  by  keeping  his  power  out  of 
their  view. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  speak  of  fixed  laws  and 
fundamental  institutions  in  a  monarchy,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  prince  is  supreme  ? — It  knows  no  effectual 
limits,  it  is  said,  but  those  which  it  is  pleased  to  prescribe 
to  itself.— Be  it  so. — ^But  those  limits,  being  once  estab- 
lished, acquire,  by  time,  great  strength  in  the  opinions  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  ideas  of  the  prince  himself.  And 
he  cannot,  afterwards ,  easily  or  safely  violate  them,  even 
if  he  were  tyrannically  incUned.  Manners,  customs,  an- 
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their  own  eondition  is^  in  some  measure^  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  mass  of  the  oommimity.  A  sympathy  with  th« 
lower  orders,  will  be  created  by  their  own  experienoef 
which  will  naturally  be  prodaeti?e  of  greater  mildnesSf 
and  humanity  in  the  administration  of  the  powers  of  gov* 
ernment*  And  it  should  be  received  as  an  axiomatic  prin- 
ciple in  that  form  of  civil  policy,  that,  the  greater  the  dis- 
proportion is  between  the  numbers  of  the  senate,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobles,  the  greater  will  be  the  free- 
dom,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  institution  is  the  best  possible,  when  the  peoplcf 
as  well  as  the  nobles,  partake  in  the  election  of  the  senate, 
and  the  magistrates. 

The  necessity  of  controlling  the  ambition  of  the  nobU 
families,  and  of  early  delecting  and  punishing  conspiracies 
against  the  state,  which  are  more  frequent  and  formida- 
bjle  in  this  form  of  government  than  in  most  others,  re- 
quires a  body  of  magistracy  for  the  purpose  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  republic.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  authority  against  powerful  nobles,  it  is* 
necessary  that  these  magistrates  be  invested  with  such 
great,  and  discretional^  powers  as,  in  their  operation, 
may  sometimes  prove  tyrannical.  "Without  such  high 
and  uncontrollable  authority,  the  institution  of  the  cen- 
sors at  Rome,  of  the  ephori  at  Sparta,  and  the  state  in- 


foiriton  Bt  Teaioei  eonld  not  effect  the  poipow  tffbmr 
ioititution  against  such  great  crimioalB. 

There  may  sometimes  exist  particnlar  crises  of  pnhtie 
danger  In  demoeratio  republics^  in  whieh  it  mwj  be  re- 
quisite* ftir  the  general  safetyi  to  invest  an  iodividaal  oit- 
izen  vith  anlimitcd  powersi  like  those  conferred  on  tke 
dictators  at  Borne.  The  duration  of  these  powers,  hoT- 
CTer>  being  limited  to  a  nry  short  period,  the  goren- 
mont  Mon  returns  to  its  regular,  and  aeeastomed  ehao- 
nels.  But,  in  aristocracies,  the  ambition  and  pride  of  the 
great  families  often  render  their  passions,  enterpri2«« 
and  factious  pursuits,  hereditaiy,  and  perpetual.  T* 
cheek  an  evil  attended  with  such  continual  danger  to  the 
■tate,  she  is  obliged  to  bave  recourse  to  a  perpetual  ma- 
gistracy. The  great  wealth,  and  powerful  inflnenea  of 
the  nobility  tends  to  make  them  haughty,  obstinate,  and 
intractable.  It  is  dangerous  to  become  their  accuser. 
And  the  ordinary  tribunals  are  too  weak  to  punish  them. 


rtall  ordeff  above  the  eommon  masB  of  the  people^  are  the 
souroes  of  the  prineipal  disorders  of  this  state,  it  is  of 
importanee  that  the  laws  should  a^dy  some  palliatives  to 
the  evil^  whieh,  beeause  it  is  too  iaveterate  to  be  directly 
attacked,  or  entirely  extirpated,  may  be  hoped,  in  time, 
by  a  silent  and  impereeptible  progress,  tn  relieve  some 
of  its  worst  effects.  Accordingly,  Montesquieu  remarks^ 
that  it  would  be  a  good  aristoeratical  institution,  to  make 
a  certain  degree  of  wealth,  acquired  by  a  commoner, 
confer  nobility ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preclude  the 
nobles  firom  commercial  pursuits.  For,  when  they  are 
permitted  to  become  merchants,  their  rank,  and  opulence 
forms  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  in  their  favor ;  and 
a  vulgar  citizen,  embarked  in  trade,  must  enter  into  a 
most  unequal  competition  with  them.  It  is  of  use,  by  such 
regulations,  at  once  to  restrain  the  cupidity  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  state,  and  to  open  to  the  people  a  prospect 
of  rising,  by  their  industry,  above  their  original  rank. 

But,  perhiq^,  one  of  the  most  effectual,  and^  at  the 
same  time,  least  invidious  checks  to  the  accumulation  of 
exorbitant  wealth  in  one  family,  and  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions to  which  it  is  apt  to  give  rise,  is  the  posthumous  di- 
vision of  great  estates  according  to  some  legal  and  equit- 
able rule,  prescribed  by  the  legislator.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished, partly  by  the  prudent  regulations  of  the  law 
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ettdeavoredf  as  far  as  posftiblef  to  prevent  these  tamultaa- 
ry  moyemeiitsy  by  the  peouliar  order  introdueed  ioto  the 
elections.  The  famoas  division  of  the  Roman  peo^e  into 
six  elasses^  made  by  Servius  Tnlius  fbr  this  purposof  is 
so  well  known  as  to  need  no  illustration.  By  this  politi- 
cal arrangement  none  of  the  citizens  were  deprived  of 
their  rights  of  suffrage ;  but  they  were  so  artificially  dis- 
posed, that  property^  and  information  must  generally 
prevail  over  ignorance,  and  poverty.  The  Athenians 
were  divided  by  Solon  into  four  classes,  according  to  their 
property ;  one  object  of  which  division  was  to  limit  the 
eligibility  of  citizens  to  offices  which  required  informa- 
tion, or  involved  any  important  public  trust ;  while  the 
elective  franchise  was  sacredly  preserved  to  every  citizen. 
It  was  a  principle  with  Solon  that  citizens,  of  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  republic,  may,  from  public  fame,  or  their 
own  observation  of  the  actionsof  their  fellow-citizens,  be 
able  to  chuse  a  magistrate,  although  they  are  whoUy  un* 
qualified  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  magistracy. 
In  consequence  of  this  principle,  he  ordained  that  the 
public  magistrates  should  be  eligible  out  of  the  three 
former  classes  only ;  but  judges  in  legal  trials,  an  order 
equivalent  to  our  juries,  might  be  chosen  out  of  the  last 
of  the  four  classes,  comprehending  that  numerous  body 
who  were  destitute  of  real  property. 
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lated  in  a  great  degree  to  prevent^  or  eorreet  those  eTHsf 
not  only  by  the  superior  age  which  the  laws  may  require 
in  its  members^  and  by  the  manner  of  its  appointment^ 
tirhieh  may  be  made  more  finTorable  to  the  selection  of  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  nation,  than  can  be  done  in 
popular  eleetionSf  but  simply  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  a  separate  body.  The  same  Violent  impulse,  or  the 
same  factious  influence  will  probably  seldom  i^rate  in 
an  equal  degree  upon  both  assemblies  at  the  same  time* 
The  moderation  and  prudence  of  the  onCf  when  factions 
do  exist,  will  frequently  restrain  the  impetuosity  and 
rashness  of  the  other.  The  same  men  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  acquire  a  leading  influence  in  both.  And  difler- 
ent  leaders,  admitting  that  they  are  equally  governed  by 
ambitious,  or  by  mercenary  views,  will  seldom  find  their 
interests  coincide.  Mutual  opposition  will  therefore  im- 
pose a  powerful,  and  mutual  restraint  on  all  improper  de- 
signs ;  and  hardly  leave  them  any  other  point  of  union  but 
the  public  good. 

'Whether  a  democracy  ought  to  be  simple,  or  represent- 
ative in  its  structure,  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  its 
territorial  extent.  K  it  be  confined  to  a  single  city,  and 
its  environs,  we  may  pronounce  it,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  government  ought  to  be  simple,  and  the  legislative 
power  be  vested  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  citizens. 
If  it  be  placed  in  a  selected  body  of  representatives,  ex^ 
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trngt ;  mA,  if  liaiitedy  what  shall  be  the  qaalifieationa  of 
the  eleetors  ?— Universal  suffrage  is  always  dangerousy  at 
least  in  the  eoarse  of  time,  to  the  tranquility  of  the  state» 
and  to  the  prudenee  of  its  administration.  The  mass  of 
the  populaee  is  neeessarilj  ^norant ;  and,  through  igno- 
nuieey  exposed  to  have  their  opinions  easily  misled,  and 
their  passions  inflamed  by  the  insidious  arts,  and  the  vio- 
lent harangues  of  unprincipled  and  ambitious  citizens. 
The  popular  and  fickle  tides  raised  by  these  arts  will 
often  have  an  undue  influence  over  the  opinions  and 
actions  of  their  subservient  representatives.   Either  the 
people  will  chuse  men  who  are  deeply  tinctured  with  their 
own  prejudices^  or  inflamed  with  their  own  passions  ;  or 
the  representative,  who  is  humbly  ambitious  to  gain  their 
precarious  favor,  and  keep  his  place  in  the  govemment, 
will  be  disposed  tamely  to  yield  his  opinion  to  their  vio- 
lent and  variable  impulse.  The  character  of  the  repre-^ 
sentative  assembly  under  the  influence  of  such  electors 
will  be  gradually  deteriorated,  and  sink,  in  point  of  in* 
formation  and  respectability,  towards  the  level  of  their 
uninformed  constituents.  The  probability  of  obtaining  a 
wise,  and  judicious  representation  will  be  much  Increas- 
ed by  restricting  the  elective  franchise  by  some  rule  of 
property.  The  restriction  established  in  most  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  a  sum  so  small  that  the  poorest  laborer  may 
justly  estimate  the  use  of  his  bands  for  a  few  days,  at  a 


tition  of  real  property,  morever,  to  enjoy  the  right  of  ¥o- 
tfag  leiaens  that  vast,  and  indefinite  multitude  which 
woidd  otherwiio  daim  the  franchise,  and  which,  from 
their  nnmbers,  wouM  be  so  easily  thrown  into  tumult, 
and  agitated  by  any  dominant  and  popular  passion.  A  very 
dense,  and  uninformed  population,  which  possesses  a  share 
in  the  elective  privilege,  will,  on  all  those  occasions  which 
greatly  agitate  tlie  public  mind,  as  elections  for  the  leg- 
islators and  governors  of  the  country  always  do,  contain 
in  itself  a  strong  tendency  to  turbulence  and  disorder. 
This  tendency  is  much  restrained  by  a  thin  population  ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  efieot,  restricting 
the  number  of  electors,  by  requiring  the  qualification  of 
real  property  to  the  exercise  of  the  francliise.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  great  political  movements  in  the  United  States 
of  America  have  been  distinguished  by  a  coolness  of  tem- 
per which  has  rarely  been  found,  in  similar  circumstances, 
in  other  countries.  The  sparscncss  of  our  population  has 
prevented  that  excitement  to  the  passions  which  is  created 
in  great  assemblies  roused  into  a  ferment  by  the  interests 
of  a  nation.  That  moderation,  which  has  been  so  much 
our  own  boast,  and  the  wonder  of  other  nations,  has  ai*isen 
principally  from  the  circumstance  Just  named,  together 
with  its  natural  consequence,  the  general  political  infor- 
mation of  the  popular  mass.  Time,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion ofonr  citizens,  will  produce  a  change,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
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tkoald  be  conferred  by  open  rote.  With  them  a  degree 
of  iBtrigae  is  useful;  otherwisoy  their  public  affections 
are  prone  to  become  torpid,  and  inactive. 


In  the  legislative  body,  likewise,  all  laws  should  be  en- 
aeted  hgr  the  most  open  and  public  vote,  that  the  people 
may  know  in  what  manner  they  are  served.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  offlces  bestowed  by  the  legislature  ought  to  be 
given  by  ballot.  A  selected  assembly  like  this,  being 
supposed  to  be  more  ei^ble,  than  the  multitude,  of 
judging  with  candor  and  prudence  of  the  merits  of  diflbr- 
ent  candidates  fiur  places  of  public  trust,  intrigue  would 
here  be  impn^r.  Every  legislator,  ought  to  be  most 
ftee,  and  exempted  from  any  bias,  but  that  created  liy 
talents,  and  virtue,  in  exercising  hb  judgment. 
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peeidiar  inflaenee  on  the  vltbouita  effeet  mnheneter  « 
natioii  has  acquired  fixed  maimerB  and  eustomsy  and  a 
disdagnisliiiig  eharaeteTf  and  spirit,  tlie  gOTerameat,  and 
tke  lawf  oaght  to  regard  tliem  with  reapeet,  and  aeyer  at- 
tempt too  directly  to  contradict  tbeniy  or  too  violently  to 
ehange  them.  Laws,  otherwise  the  best,  may  become  ty* 
rannieal  $  for  that  tyramy  if  no  lesi  real  which  attempta 
to  control  our  opinions,  or  which  violates  our  manners, 
than  that  which  allbcts  onr  lives,  or  our  pmqperty.  The 
effhrts  of  legislators,  and  rvlers  to  eontradiet  the  spirit  of 
a  pec^e  have  freqnently  been  produetive  of  so  many  po- 
litical evils,  that  it  is  eligible  to  svbmit  to  some  imper- 
in  the  governmciit,  rather  than  aim  at  too  great 
ion.  It  is  better  to  bear  with  some  partial 
evils  in  the  laws,  than  to  haaard  a  convulsion  by  attempt- 
ing to  reform  too  much*  This  forms  the  explanation  of 
those  declarations  in  the  sacred  scriptures  in  which  it  is 
said  that  God  permitted  certain  evils  in  the  civil  and  po- 
litical state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  on  account  of  the  bard- 
ness  of  their  hearts,— -that  is,  the  inveteracy  of  certain 
habits  and  customs  which  civil  rulers  can  seldom  attack 
without  encountering  greater  risks,  or  suffering  greater 
evils  than  would  arise  from  their  continuance.  The  same 
reflection  unfolds,  and  vindicates  the  meaning  of  Moses, 
when,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  he  says,  I  have  given 
them  statutes  that  were  not  goodr-4hottgh  relatively  wise^ 


ti;  foA  AB attempC  to  introdaee  the  eode  of  LjeurgHB  it 
Athens  would  have  produeed  a  eiyil  reyolution.  In  the 
century  before  the  hist,  we  have  seen  England  attempt  to 
establish  a  repuUie ;  bat  her  manners  were  not  adapted 
to  sneh  a  ehange^  and,  after  yielding  for  a  season  to  the 
power  of  a  bold  nsaiper,  she  was  obliged,  at  last,  to  take 
refoge  again  in  the  monarehy  she  had  thought  to  aban« 
don.  It  remains  yet  to  be  proved  whether  the  manners 
and  qdrit  of  the  Frenoh  nation  can  support  the  demoera- 
oy  at  whieh  they  are  aiming ;  or,  whether  they  will  notf 
after  infinite  miseries  and  eonvulsions,  be  obliged  to  have 
reeourse  again  to  their  exiled  nobilily,  and  royal  family, 
or  must  have  the  feroeity  of  their  passions  repressed  by 
tihe  iron  hand  of  some  more  powerful  despot  tliat  shall 
spring  out  of  the  flames  of  this  volcano.* 

As  laws,  whether  political,  or  civil,  ought  to  be  rela- 
tive, to  a  certain  degree,  to  the  spirit  and  manners  of  a 
nation ;  it  is  sometimes  desirable,  lil^ewisc,  to  introduce 
a  gradual  change  into  the  public  manners^  to  which  the 
laws  may  sometimes  be  made  to  operate  by  a  reflex  influ- 
ence. But,  as  manners,  ancient  customs,  and  habitual 

*  These  lectures  were  prepared  in  the  years  1793—4,  and 
the  author  was  stigmatized  by  some  indiscreet  zealots,  for  not 
possessing  that  ardent  spirit  ofliberty  which  could  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  success  of  that  extraordinary  revolution ;  and  that 
the  world  was  unquestionably  going  to  be  regenerated,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  day,  by  the  conciergerie,  and  the  guillotine. 
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their  sentinieBU  of  propriety.  Montesquiett  remaiiLS  that 
when  the  Czar  F^ter  Ist  attempted,  by  an  ordinanee,  to 
thaTe  the  beards,  and  eliange  the  dress  of  his  Russiansi, 
he  had  nearly  exeited  a  revolt :  But,  when  he  invited  the 
ladiea  to  eonrt,  dressed  in  the  stfle  of  Europe,  and  encour- 
aged his  eourtiersf  by  his  favor,  to  imitate  the  Europeadi 
habits  and  manners,  he  attained  his  purpose  without  vio- 
lenee. 

But  if  a  legislator  desires  to  accommodate  the  ideas  of 
his  people  to  the  institutions  he  intends  to  establish,  or  to 
give  to  those  institutions  the  greatest  stability  and  dura- 
tion of  which  human  laws  are  susceptible,  no  mean  can 
be  found  soeflfectual  as  a  proper  direction  of  the  public 
education.  The  ancient  legislators  seem  perfectly  to  have 
comprehended  the  full  force  of  education.  And,  upon  this 
foundation,  they,  almost  all,  concurred  to  rest  the  stabil- 
ity of  their  laws.  But  as  their  republics  were  generally 
of  small  extent,  their  systems  of  education  were  accord- 
ingly calculated  to  their  confined  limits,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  reduced  to  practice  over  an  extended  territory. 
But,  without  confiniug  our  view  to  those  gymuastio  mod- 
els which  they  present  to  us,  it  is  a  duty  of  high  impor- 
tance in  the  legislature  of  each  state  to  provide  for  the 
general  information  of  the  citizens  in  the  principles  of  vir- 
tue and  good  morals,  and  in  the  whole  system  of  their 
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and  awakens  his  Tigilanee  to  their  preservation.  Th9 
knowledge  of  the  lawSf  as  far  as  they  are  understood^  in- 
creases his  loTe  of  justice.  The  simple  elements  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  republicr- ^those  elements  especially^ 
which  are  connected  with  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
society,  should  form  a  necessary  branch  of  the  education 
of  a  citizen,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  order  of 
schools  in  the  state. 

The  policy  of  the  great  Jewisli  legislator  on  this  sub- 
ject was  admirable.  He  incorporated  his  political,  and 
civil  institutions  with  the  laws  of  religion.  The  people 
were  enjoined  continually  to  read  them  in  private,  and 
they  were  publicly  read  in  their  audience  on  every  sab- 
bath. And,  still  more  solenmly,  they  were  recited  at  all 
{he  great  festivals  to  the  assembled  nation*  Every  Is- 
raelite, as  was  the  intention  of  Moses,  had  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  of  his  religion,  its  civil  police,  and  its 
sacred  ritual,  in  a  great  measure,  by  heart.  They  were 
incorporated,  moreover,  with  all  his  ideas,  and  all  his  af- 
fections. Hence  these  institutions  have  endured  longer 
than  those  of  any  other  legislator*  and  liave  ever  been  ad- 
hered to  by  that  people  with  a  more  ardent,  and  perse** 
v^ring  zealf  than  has  been  found  in  any  other  nation. 
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mirtttkiny  hb  true  iniereat^  he  would  gOTeniy  rather  bj 
ezeiting  the  fear,  than  by  gaming  the  affeetion  of  his 
pei^le ;  and  studies  more  to  intimidate  them  by  the  cru- 
elty of  his  exeeationSf  than  to  win  their  eonfidenee  by  his 
puUie  serviceSf  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administration. 
Sneh  a  monarchy  is  hastening  into  despotism ;  and  the 
infatuated  monarch  is  creating  that  insecurity  for  himself» 
which  it  seems  his  prineipal  studyf  by  the  seyerity  of  his 
neasurest  to  avoids— Supreme  powcry  united  with  the 
bad  education  of  prineesf  has  a  strong  tendency  to  this 
issue  in  the  progress  of  a  Tcry  few  successions. 

The  principle  of  a  democratic  republic  is  corrupted 
when  the  spirit  of  equalityt  which  is  naturally  cherished 
by  the  enjoyment  of  liberty)  is  carried  to  an  extreme.  All 
meuy  by  nature^  have  equal  rights.  And  in  a  well  regula- 
ted republic  they  possess  equal  rights  as  citizens.  Butf 
from  that  equality  of  rightf  by  which  each  man  is  secured 
in  the  possession  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industryy  and 
ingenuityf  and  in  the  fortuitous  accessions  which  have 
fallen  to  him  by  the  natural  order  of  things*  or  the  ar- 
rangements of  societyf  necessarily  arises,  in  a  course  of 
timCf  an  inequality  of  property  among  the  citizens.  And* 
from  the  necessary  order  of  government  results  an  in- 
equality of  rank  between  the  magistrate  and  the  citizen. 
It  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  pros[)erity  of  the  state  that 
property  should  be  respected^  that  the  citizens  should  be 
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erected.  Thus  the  people  beeome  haughty  and  impatient 
€f  eontrdf  and  are  so  jealous  of  their  liberties,  for,  it  is 
on  this  sttbjeetthat  their  demagogues  peipetually  ha* 
rangue  them,  that  they  bear  with  difficulty  the  restraints 
of  goremment.  The  lowest  and  poorest  aspire  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  riehestf  and  have  always  been  found,  in  a 
course  of  time,  to  turn  their  attention  towards  a  division 
of  the  property  of  the  state  among  themselves.  Becoming 
idle,  at  last,  as  well  as  insolent,  the  elections  are  made 
venaL  The  populace  must  be  gratified,  whatever  their 
pleasures  cost,  at  the  expense  either  of  the  public,  or  of 
those  who  solicit  their  suffrages :  and  if  the  latter,  means 
must  be  found  to  reimburse  it  out  of  the  public  treasure. 
But,  while  the  populace  are  indulged,  their  servants,  who 
are  also  their  masters,  may  securely  pillage  the  cofibrs  of 
the  state,  or  dispose  of  its  honors,  or  its  offices,  to  their 
friends,  for  their  own  advantage.  The  deluded  people  will 
not  suflfer  them  to  be  called  to  account.  Corruption  and 
anarchy  continue  to  increase,  till  different  popular  favor- 
ites starting  up*  and  aiming  to  enslave  the  people  by  means 
of  the  people  themselves,  they  are  all,  at  length,  superce- 
ded by  one  more  fortunate  than  the  rest ;  who  becomes 
the  tyrant  of  a  new  dynasty. — ^Thus  perished  the  liberty 
of  Rome;  and,  in  a  similar  vicissitude,  many  of  the  Gre- 
cian states  long  vibrated  between  anarcl^  and  the  tyran- 
ny of  successive  demagogues. 
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paUio  good  are  eommonly  lost  in  tlie  pursuits  of  private 
pleasure  and  ambition.  General  lusniry,  and  genuinepat- 
riotismin  the  spirit  of  a  eountrjf  are  forever  ineompati- 
Ue.  The  state  ought,  in  such  a  ease,  if  possible,  to  pos- 
sess some  means  of  revolying  easily  into  another  form  of 
gOTemment  The  laws  in  a  commonwealth,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  public  virtue,  should  study  to  preserve  the 
frugality  of  the  public  manners.   One  of  the  most  effec- 
tual, and  least  offensive  means  of  arriving  at  this  end, 
would  be,  by  prudent  regulations,  preventing  the  grovrth 
of  extreme  inequality  in  the  fortunes  of  individual  citi- 
zens. In  many  of  the  ancient  republics  a  violent  measure 
was  attempted  for  this  purpose  by  the  establishment  of 
agrarian  laws,  and  founding  the  civil  order  of  the  state 
on  an  equal  division  of  the  lands  among  all  the  citizens. 
Such  laws,  however,  are  not  practicable,  except  in  states 
of  very  small  extent,  founded  entirely  on  agricultural  in- 
stitutions. They  are,  moreover,  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  a  nation  addicted  to  commerce ; 
which,  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  and  a  certain  magnificence 
which  accompanies  it,  is  always  frugal.  A  more  eligible 
method,  perhaps,  to  introduce  as  great  an  equality  into 
the  state  as  is  practicable,  and  beneficial,  is  by  the  regu- 
lation of  dowries,  inheritances,  and  testamentary  settle- 
ments, so  that  the  largest  estate  which  any  man  may  ac- 
quire by  the  most  successful  industry,  shall,  usuallly,  be 
vox.,  ii.  B  r 
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with  its  attendants  voluptuousness  and  ostentatioUf  the  of^ 
fiee  could  no  longer  be  executed.  It  is  CTldent  that  this^ 
like  the  formerf  is  an  institution  which  can  be  of  no  utili- 
ty beyond  the  bounds  of  a  single  eity^  and  its  environs. 

It  is  a  maxim  which  merits  the  particular  attention  of 
the  legislator ;  that  while  the  principle  of  the  constitution 
is  preserved  in  its  purity,  the  worst  laws  may  be  harmless^ 
but  when  that  is  corrupted^  the  best  are  often  rendered 
useless,  or  pernicious.  Among  a  virtuous  people  an  oath 
is  more  powerful  than  interest.  A  Roman  consul  could 
lead  a  whole  army  to  their  duty  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
oath  they  had  taken  before  their  standards,  in  oj^osition 
to  the  most  violent  impulses  of  seditious  passions.  But 
when  the  popular  mass  is  corrupted,  oaths  are  only  made 
a  protection  to  crimes :  and  the  frequency  of  swearing 
only  tends  more  effectually  to  prostrate  the  public  morals. 
•^And  Plutarch  remarks  that  the  gymnastic  exercises  of 
Sparta,  which  anciently  contributed  to  form  hardy  sol^ 
diers  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  afterwards,  when  the 
people  had  lost  their  vii-tue,  only  infected  the  youth  with 
cowardice^  and  inclined  them  to  infamous  passions. 

OF  SVMPTUABT  I..1WS. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  among  political  moralists, 
how  far  frugality  ought  to  be  enforeed  b^ sumptuary  laws, 
laws  prescribing  certain  limits  to  expense  in  tht 
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fortune,  and  very  rich  men  without  the  power  of  enjoying 
theirs.  The  state  will  be  impeded  in  its  prosperity  for 
want  of  a  proper  circulation  of  its  wealth. 

To  remedy  this  inconyenience,  that  was  an  excellent 
custom  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  by  which  the  wealthy 
were  encouraged  to  employ  their  riches  in  executing 
ehargeable  offices  for  the  good  of  their  eountry  and  in 
festiyals  and  choruses  for  the  entertainment  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  these  might  be  added,  the  erection  of  libraries 
for  diJBTusing  the  lights  of  science  more  extensively  through 
the  republic — ^the  raising  of  statues  and  monuments  in 
commemoration  of  the  distinguished  patriots,  or  the  great 
events  of  the  nation-*— forming  gardens  and  public  walks 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  citizens— and,  above  all,  exe- 
cuting canals,  roads,  harbors,  and  other  noble  and  gene- 
rous labors  for  the  improvement  and  glory  of  their  coun- 
try. To  all  which  they  might  be  encouraged  by  public 
honors,  and  by  some  conspicuous  means  of  perpetuating 
the  remembrance  of  their  works.^— Athens  frequently  ex- 
hibited the  most  distinguished  union  of  public  magnifi- 
cence with  private  simplicity.  In  that  renowned  city  in 
which  existed  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  the  arts, 
erected  by  the  noble  munificence  of  private  citizens,  we 
might  often  see  them  entering  their  own  doors  by  a  sim- 
ple latch. 


to  enter  more  extensirely  hereafter  into  the  eareer  of 
their  political  Btudies. 

OF  ▲  POUTICAL  coiraTiTUTioir. 

Moat  goTemments  have  been  originally  foonded  in  the 
authority  of  a  single  persoot  or  of  a  few  families^  which 
has  gradually  grown  up  by  custonit  or  ultimately  termi- 
nated, after  yarious  reyolutions,  and  changes,  in  the  do- 
minion of  one*  The  schemes  of  policy  have  seldom  been 
deliberately  formed,  and  established  by  the  will  of  the 
people  who  have  yoluntarily  submitted  themselyes  to  the 
control  of  their  own  laws.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however, 
that  a  great  people  enjoy  the  privilege  of  ehusing  their 
own  government,  unless  the  fabric  of  it  is  so  wisely  con- 
structed as  to  secure  its  own  duration,  and  to  give  as  much 
liberty  as  possible  to  tlie  citizen,  in  consistency  with  the 
general  good  order  of  society.  This  must  be  provided  for 
in  the  internal  organization  of  the  political  system  in 
such  a  manner  that,  while  all  the  parts  move  together 
harmoniously  to  promote  the  public  YreUUfce,  no  one  part 
shall  have  such  disproportioned  strength  as  to  afford 
either  the  means,  or  the  motives  to  disturb,  or  improperly 
control  the  motions  of  the  rest,  while  the  true  interest  of 
all  shall  be,  as  near  as  the  errors,  and  imperfection  of 
human  judgment  will  permit,  the  common  interest  of  the 
nation.   That  frame  of  the  government  which  is  calcu- 
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efficient  restraiDt  on  the  other  deportAeiitSf  which  nAy 
in  any  way  attempt  to  transcend  the  WilMftieflLeutrusted 
to  it  in  the  general  organization. 

If  men  were  perfectly  wise  and  TirtaoaSf  all  the  powem 
of  government  might  be  entrusted  in  the -same  hands  not 
only  with  safety  to  the  public  liberties^  but  with  advantage 
to  the  publie  prosperity.  Buty  as  mankind  are  *  liable  to 
be  impelled  and  misled  by  motives  of  interest  and  ambi- 
tion^  it  is  necessary  to  make  their  rival  interests^  and  am- 
bitious aims  restrain  one  another.  These  powers  must^ 
therefore^  bo  deposited  in  different  hands^  and  so  balanced 
and  adjusted  that  the  interest  of  each  body  composing  the 
government  shall  have  more  relation  to  the  public  good 
than  to  any  designs  of  either  of  the  other  bodies  with 
which  they  are  associated  in  the  government. 

Altliougli  the  perfect  idea  of  political  liberty  reqnirefl 
that  the  legislative^  executive^  and  judiciary  powers 
should  be  pi*eserved  separate^  yd,  this  maxim  does  not 
imply  tliat  they  should  be  entirely  disunited^  and  uncon- 
nected ;  otherwise,  in  their  mutual  opposition,  the  move- 
ments of  the  government  might  be  an*ested ;  or  one, 
more  powerful  .than  the  rest,  would  at  length  absorb 
them  all  into  itself,  and  thus  establish  a  tyranny.  Such 
a  connexion  they  ought  to  have  as  to  make  them  mutually 

necessary  to  one  another  :  and  such  a  mutually  controlling 
vox.  ii.  s  s 
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honwB  of  parliament  The  king  poneupB  a  ihare  in  the 
legislature  by  hl9  negative  9  the  reMtjiUont  qf  the  lords 
and  eommonsy  and  by  hia  fff$^  of  making  tiMUlin.  with 
foreign  natioai.  The  iioiiie  of  lords  possesses  a  share  || 
the  judiciary,  being  the  only  court  for  the  trial  of  im- 
peachmentsy  and  having  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction  IB 

all  other  causes.  Tiie  judges  so  far  partake  of  exeeatWv 

• 

and  legislative  Influence^  that  they  form  one  of  the  kiqs% 
constitutional  counoils,  and  are  sometfanes  called  to  assist 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislaturCf  though  they  do  not 
enjoy  the  efficient  power  of  a  vote  in  any  act  of  that  body. 

This  government  furnishes  the  uiost  complete  example 
existing  in  any  nation^  unless^  perhaps,  ^ve  may  except 
our  own,  of  the  separation,  and  independence,  of  these 
powers  in  the  constitution,  and  yet  the  necessary  connex- 
ions, and  relations  subsisting  between  the  bodies  i*es[iec- 
tively  exercising  them.  The  supreme  executive,  being 
hereditary,  and  surrounded  with  the  majesty  of  a  throne^ 
derives  thence  that  elevated  dignity,  and  powerful  influ- 
ence which  are  requisite  to  balance  the  immense  weight 
of  the  legislature.  The  division  of  the  legislature  into  two 
bodies  lessens  the  force  of  its  action  upon  the  exeoutivey 
whi(;h  would  otherwise  be  irresistible.  And  the  lords^ 
holding  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  prince,  and  the 
commons,  arc  enabled  to  preserve  the  equilibrhmi  of  the 
government  by  adding  their  weight  sometimes  to  o»p 
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intended  to  present  to  you  a  pHilosopIiieal  examination  of 
the  principal  points  of  the  federal  constitntiony  on  the 
most  acknowledged  principles  df  good  policy,  if  the  sever- 
ity and  tcdiousness  of  my  present  indisposition  had  not 
arrested  my  design,  as  it  has  obliged  me  abo  to  curtail, 
or  omit  many  of  the  subjects  which  I  had  proposed  to  my- 
self in  the  latter  part  of  these  lectures.  But  I  cannot  for- 
bear recommending  to  your  perusal  again,  the  excellent 
and  detailed  analysis  of  the  whole  constitution,  in  the 
Federalist,  a  work  which  was  the  combined  production  of 
several  of  the  ablest  civilians  in  America.  It  deserves, 
however,  to  be  here  remarked,  that  the  Americans,  in  their 
first  efforts  to  fi-ame  the  political  constitutions  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  fi!Ling  their 
view  too  strongly  on  the  terrors  of  a  tyranny  from  which 
they  had  but  just  escaped,  and  making  too  high  an  esti- 
mate of  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  the  people,  from 
their  exploits  and  sacrifices  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, when  the  pressure  of  imminent  danger  repressed 
almost  every  other  passion  among  them  but  love  of  the 
public,  generally  laid  the  executive  under  too  great  res- 
traint, and,  in  the  same  proportion,  enlarged,  beyond 
their  due  bounds,  the  power  of  the  legislative.  They  re- 
membered that  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person 
always  aims  to  extend  its  sphere.  Rut  (hey  often  seem  to 
have  forgotten^  that  its  tendency  is  th<i  same  in  tiic  hands 
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•Mdespeoially  the  lower  hoaset  whieh  is  eompoaed  of  die 
nost  immediate  representatives  of  the  peoplOf  is  still  aim- 
ing at  a  similar  aceumulatioa  of  power  in  the  popular 
Ijigsiiel^  And  this  dangerous  project  it  has  means,  peea- 
Ilar  to  its  own  bo^y^  of  suoeessf ullj  pursuing.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  gire  to  the  head  of  the  exeeutiTef  a 
nian  selected  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  elevation 
and  dignity  of  character,  and  that  powerful  influeneey 
which  will  enable  him  effectually  to  resist  their  formida- 
ble encroachments,  or  inspire  him  with  that  energy  and 
force  of  mind,  that  will  support  him,  like  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  resting  on  the  glory  of  hb  past 
senriee^  in  daring  to  repel  their  unreasonable  demands. 
Ik jUJlfya  Wf0  pl^i^re  to  be  able  to  confirm  these  princi- 
ples with  regard  to  the  tendencies  of  the  pc^ular  branch- 
of  the  government,  by  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  en- 
lightened politicians,  delivered  at  the  very  commeneement 
of  the  present  federal  government,  a  time  when  his  judg- 
ment cannot  be  supposed  to  have  received  any  bias  from 
existing  parties.*  <<  In  a  government,  says  he,  where  nu- 
merous and  extensive  prerogatives  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  hereditary  monarch,  the  executive  department  is 
Tcry  justly  regarded  as  the  source  of  danger,  and  watehed 
with  all  the  jealousy  which  a  zeal  for  liberty  ought  to  in- 

*  Mr  Madison  of  Virginia,  now  president  of  the  United 
States.  Federalist^  }<To.68,jiearthe  middle. 


topnnne  its  organization  into  all  its  details.  The  exam* 
ple  has  been  followed  by  some  modern  writers.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  imitate  tliem.  Tour  ideas  upon  this  sub- 
jeet  will  be  better  matured  by  comparing  together  differ- 
ent forms  of  goYemment  in  the  course  of  your  studies, 
and  examining  in  history  the  practical  effects  of  each. 
The  great  desideratum  in  the  science  of  politics  is  the 
distribution  and  organization  of  die  three  powers  which 
hare  been  mentionedf  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  shall 
always  move  in  concert  for  the  public  good,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  shall  form  such  necessary  checks  on  one 
another,  that  the  integrity  and  balance  of  the  whole  shall 
be  permanently  preserved.  The  imperfection  of  human 
nature,  however,  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  hope  that  this 
idea  shall  ever  be  completely  realized. 

Instead  of  presenting  you  with  any  ideal  system  I  shall 
expect  you  to  commit  faithfully  to  memory  that  form  oC 
government  under  which  we  live,  and  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  practical  scheme  of  a  confederated  republican  in- 
stitution which  has  ever  been  framed.  The  principles  of 
our  government,  and,  if  possible,  a  summary  of  our  legal 
institutions,  I  have  before  said,  ought  to  form  essential 
objects  in  the  education  of  every  American  scholar. 

[Here  the  federal  constitution  is  to  he  committed  to 

memory.] 

vo^  ii.  T  t 
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ttote.  Formerlyi  the  greater  part  of  the  meoHie  ef  thf 
priaees  of  Earope^  ezeept  the  feadal  services  of  their  Yas« 
salib  vose  from  demesne ;  that  isy  from  those  lands  at- 
taehed  to  the  erowat  if  hieh  might  be  considered  as  the 
landed  estate  of  the  soTcreign.  A  soorce  of  rerenae  of 
this  iund  may  exist  in  eoantries  newly  ocenpiedy  as  in  the 
United  States  of  America^  in  which  are  hurge  quantities  of 
land  not  yet  distributed  in  private  property^  from  the  sale 
of  which  a  considerable  augmentation  may  be  derived  to 
the  public  treasury.  This,  from  the  natural  progress  of 
society,  will  be  daily  diminishing,  and  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  public  that,  as  speedily  as  possible,  it  should  bo 
wholly  extinguished,  leaving  no  portion  of  the  soil  unap- 
propriated by  useful  and  active  citizens.  The  chief  means 
of  providing  for  the  public  exigencies  therefore,  is  taxation. 
And  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  political  science  is  to 
be  able  to  impose,  and  to  raise  taxes  in  such  a  way  as  shall 
be  most  effectual  to  suj^ly  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and 
be  the  least  burdensome  to  the  citizens. 


Taxes  ought  to  regulated  according  to  the  real  exig^- 
eies  of  the  government,  and  the  convenience  of  the  peo« 
pie.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  government  should  never 
be  measured  by  the  ambition,  caprice,  or  passions  of 
those  who  have  the  direction  of  public  affairs ;  nor  of  the 
people  themselves  in  those  momentary  paroxysms  of  rage^ 
or  of  vanity  to  which  they  are  sometimes  stirred  up  by 
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Anetsiiieiit  is  a  e^rteiii  pii^rtioiial  nto  leikd  on  the 
pnfpmjf  or  wealth  of  eadi  eitiMii.  Saoh  a  system  of 
taxatioii  may  be  rendered  perfeetly  equitaUe  and  just» 
although  the  greatest  inequality  subsist  in  the  property  of 
diflferent  oitiaens.  ImbA  being  the  most  Tisible  and  per- 
manept  sulfject  of  property,  is  best  adapted  to  this  spe- 
eies  of  taxation.  Stoek  in  trade  is  much  more  diffieult  to 
be  ascertained  with  the  precision  requisite  for  an  equita- 
ble tax.  It  is  of  so  fluctuating  a  nature  as  to  render  it  al- 
most impossible  to  be  sure  that  you  possess  its  i*eal  amount. 
And  attempts  to  assess  it  with  accuracy  would  probably 
be  attended  with  many  frauds  in  the  proprietor,  or  with 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  govemmentf  and  an  impro- 
per disclosure  of  the  secrets  of  trade. 

Assessments  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  should 
be  framed  not  merely  according  to  its  quantity,  or  ad- 
measurement, but  aeeording  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
and  the  nature  and  Talue  of  its  produce.  These  circum- 
stances eannot  be  desijgnated  by  any  law,  but  may  gene- 
rally be  ascertained  by  honest  and  judicious  men  of  the 
Yieinity  without  oppression  or  fraud,  and  without  any 
great  error  from  the'truth  of  the  facts. 

In  laying  the  rate  of  taxes,  allowance  should  always  be        # 
made  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Necessaries  ought  always 
to  be  exempted  from  every  public  burden.  The  surplus        *' 
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tfMite  to  flie  pabtie  tnafpSBty,  two  prineii^es  ate  im- 
ffmUM  to  he  obserr edr— in  die  first  plaee^  that  there 
be  a  veasoiiaUe  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
the  impoftf  and  the  natoral  priee  of  the  eommodSty. 
Otherwise  the  tax  is  Ibltf  and  Ihe  fflasion  is  at  an  end. 
In  the  next  plaoOf  imposts  should  not  be  laid  on  sueh  artl- 
eles  as  are  beeome  absolute  neeessaries  of  life  among  the 
pooi%  exeq^ty  perhq^^  in  some  rare  instanoes  in  whioh 
they  eannot  easily  be  reached  by  any  other  tax.  Sueh 
duties  i^rate  like  a  eapttatioUf  and  are  necessarily  griev* 
ous  and  unequal  in  their  measure  i^on  the  pe^le.  A 
wise  policy  will  lay  them  as  much  as  possible  on  mere 
luxuries^  and  merchandizes  of  costly  ornament  and  ac* 
oommodation.  In  that  case,  they  fall  directly  on  the 
wcalthyf  or  the  prodigal,  and  are  the  most  willingly  paid. 

It  is  the  part  of  legislatife  wisdom  not  to  impose  an 
unequal  burden  on  any  branch  of  commerce.  Large  im- 
posts may  be  so  laid  as  to  defeat  their  own  endt  and  impair 
the  reyenue  by  diminishing  consumption^  or  amounting 
to  a  prohibition  of  the  article.  Moderate  custofllS^  with  a 
flourishing  commereey  serre  most  effectually  to  r^leaish 
the  public  treasury. 

Another  obsenratioa  merits  attention  on  this  sulffect. 
As  the  merchant  who  makes  the  adyance  of  the  duties  to 
the  state  must  not  only  be  e?eatuaUy  reimbursed^  but  re- 
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of  ezohaiige>  and  transit  from  hand  to  hand.  It  is  gene* 
rally  esteemed^  and  perhaps  justlyy  a  tax  of  the  most 
odious  kind.  For^  although  duties  eolleeted  by  excise 
xoay  not  be  aetually  so  heavy  as  those  drawn  from  cus- 
toms  and  imposts  upon  tradoy  they  are^  notwithstanding, 
more  directly  felt  as  a  tax. — ^Besides,  the  methods  neces- 
sarily employed  to  disoover  exeiseable  goods  are  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  public  opinion,  and  to  the  private  peacci  and 
tranquility  of  fiimilies. 

From  two  facts  which  very  frequently  oocurr— that 
the  heaviest  taxes  are  paid  by  free  states ;  and  that 
an  additional  tax  laid  upon  a  particular  manufacture, 
has  been  followed  by  an  improvement  in  the  quality,  and 
an  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  the  manufacture,  it 
has  passed  into  a  maxim  with  some  political  writers,  that 
the  increase  of  taxes  is  beneficial  to  a  state.^-.It  is  true, 
that  free  states,  from  that  spirit  of  industry  and  enter- 
prize  which  accompanies  the  possession  of  liberty,  are 
more  able  to  support  the  weight  of  taxes  than  arbitrary 
governments  ;  and  being  commonly  smaller  in  extent^  and 
surrounded  by  ambitious  and  dangerous  neighbors,  they 
are  often  called  to  greater  exertions  in  defence  of  their 
rights,  and  their  existence.   But  the  ability  to  supjiort 
such  impositions  does  not  surely  arise  from  any  peculiar 

tendency  in  taxation  to  augment  tlie  monied  resources  of 
VOL.  ii«  i:  u 
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put  forth  all  their  powersf  these  motires  may  sometimes 
be  found  in  the  neeessity  of  furnishing  the  taxes  demand- 
ed by  the  state.  But  this  rule  ought  earef  ally  to  be  ob- 
serredy  that  whenever  the  publie  burdens  are  to  be  aug- 
mentedf  it  should  be  done  by  very  small  and  gradual  in- 
erementSf  thatf  in  the  prooess  of  the  operationf  the  people 
may  have  leisure  to  learn  by  experienoe  to  feel  their  own 
aUlities.  Great  and  sudden  augmentations  of  their  taxes 
are  caloulated  only  to  alarm  and  discourage  them. 

I  add  that  the  maximum  of  taxation^  or  the  highest 
surplus  for  publie  use,  whieh  the  industry  of  the  nation 
ean  yieldy  after  the  neeessary  wants  and  ordinary  eonve- 
nieneies  of  life  have  been  supplied^  ought  seldom  to  be 
aimed  at  by  the  rulers  of  a  state.  Human  nature  kept 
eonstantly  at  its  full  exertion^  will  become  fatigued  and 
dispirited,  and  be  ready  at  length  to  bless  a  less  free  gov- 
emmenty  relieved  from  the  oppressive  weight  of  those 
fiscal  impositions.  The  state,  moreover,  ought  not  to  be 
always  at  its  utmost  effort.  Emergencies  will  arise  which 
will  require  extraordinary  exertions ;  and  strength  ought 
to  be  left  to  meet  these  demands. 

or  LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  COMMERCE. 

Another  of  the  most  important  operations  of  govern- 
ment respects  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  com- 
merce.  Commerce  consists,  in  the  exchange  of  the  pi*o- 
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Free  staiies  nhowd  territories  are  raiallf  an4  manners 
siinplef  if  eonreniently  posited  to  enter  into  the  career  of 
tradoy  are  generally  inetined  to  undertake  an  eeonomical 
eommeroe ;  tliat  is^  to  become  carriers  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  who  either  needf  or  are  willing  to  reeeiyCf  the  aid 
of  their  ships.  In  this  species  of  commercial  intereourscy 
it  is  the  interest  of  an  economical  republic  to  consider  the 
wants  and  the  superfluities  of  all  nations^  and  to  avail 
itself  of  both.  This  species  of  commerce  can  be  main- 
tained, only  by  the  smallness  of  its  profits.  It  exists 
by  underselling  others.  Its  present  gains  are  small ;  but 
by  gaining  constantly,  and  drawing  its  resources  from 
•very  qaarter  of  the  world,  the  ultimate  profit  to  the  na- 
tion may  be  great. 

Civil  liberty  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
a  flourishing  commerce.  Freedom  is  the  nurse  of  industry 
and  enterprize ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  liberty  alone  is  the 
property  of  the  merchant,  at  all  times,  sufficiently  secure 
from  the  grasp  of  power.  In  absolute  monarchies,  the 
humble  and  industrious  occupations  of  the  merchant  are 
held  in  contempt  by  the  superior  orders  of  society.  But 
under  the  protection  of  a  free  government,  merchants 
have  been  found  capable  of  the  grandest  enterprizes.* 

^  The  tendency  of  cominerce  is  to  create  civility  and  refine- 
Tnent  of  manners,  by  opening  a  free  and  liberal  intercourse 
among  all  nations ;  at  the  same  time,  it  begeu  a  certain  spirit  of 
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Hie  institiitioii  of  boiikay  when  property  reitriotedf  i§ 
beoefieial  to  tnide^  by  facilitating  a  reasonable  eredit  to 
merehantSf  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  encourage  in- 
dustry^  and  to  extend  the  useful  enterprizes  of  commerce.* 
On  the  other  hand^  the  muhiplioation  of  banks  beyond 
the  real  necessities  of  trade^  or  unsupported  by  an  ade- 
quate capital  of  bullioUf  becomes  a  pernicious  eril^  by 
augmenting  unduly  an  artificial  medium  of  trade,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  price  of  labor,  and  of  all  com- 
modities in  the  market,  and  at  length  defrauding  the 
eredit  which  had  been  reposed  in  them. 

Theineoiporation  of  exclusive  companies  of  merchants 
for  managing,  and  enjoying  the  sole  benefit  of  any  partic- 
nlar  branch  of  commerce,  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good 
policy,  unless  the  commerce  be  of  such  magnitude,  and 
attended  with  such  expense  and  risks,  that  it  cannot  be 
adrantageously  pursued  by  indiyiduals.  When  such  a  case 
oceurs,  the  privilege  of  entering  into  the  company  ought 
to  be  extended  as  far  as  possible.  Another  important  re- 
quisite is,  that  the  charter  of  ineoiporation  should  be  limi- 
ted to  a  convenient  term  of  years,  in  such  manner  that 
the  earliest  opportunity  may  be  embraced  for  throwing 


^  For  s  clear  snd  concise  elucidation  of  the  nature  and  efTccts 
of  banking  systems,  I  cannot  refer  you  to  a  more  useful  work 
Ihan  a  small  treatise  by  Dr  Erick  Bollman  of  Philadelphia, 
entitled  ParagntfthM  on  Bankt. 
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lent  to  FbunderSf  was  interdieted  in  England,  that  it  might 
produce  a  greater  profit  at  home,  by  being  worlied  into 
doth. 

The  freedom,  or  faoility  of  trade  is  injored  by  all 
nnneeessary  delays,  or  intricacies  in  the  transaction  of 
business  at  the  custom  houses.  The  more  eflectually 
the  laws  guard  the  trader  from  imposition,  and  the 
fewer  auditors  and  judges  he  is  obliged  to  be  con- 
eemed  with,  the  more  favorable  is  the  policy  to  the  ope- 
rations of  commerce.  Its  affairs  are  the  transactions  of 
eyery  day.  Expedition  therefore,  in  all  the  forms  of  bu- 
sinessy  and  in  all  the  judicial  questions  arising  in  it,  is  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  the  merchant. 

As  the  life  of  commerce  depends  upon  the  punctual 
fulfilment  of  engagements,  every  facility  should  be  put  in 
the  power  of  the  merchant  to  compel  punctuality  in  con- 
tracts. Let  it  be  lawful  for  himy  says  Montesquieu,  even 
to  seize  the  person  for  debt.  That  great  oracle  of  legis- 
lation speaks  of  it  as  an  exceUent  law  in  Geneva  which 
excludes  from  the  cliief  honors  and  privileges  of  the  state 
the  children  of  those  who  die  insolvent  unless  they  have 
first  discharged  the  debts  of  their  parents. 

In  the  interoourse  between  nations,  there  will  generally 

arise  in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  at  the  close  of 

each  year,  a  balance  due  from  one  to  another.  An  unfa- 
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09  MONST, 

Trader  in  the  early  aiid(  rode  ages  of  the  vrwM  was  oar- 
riedt  on  bj  ftccrfer^  or  Ibe  exchange  of  one  q^eies  of  goods 
Ibr  another.  This  waa  fiMmd^  in  time,  to  be  ioeonTonienty 
especially  after  exohanges>  in  the  progress  of  soeiety^  ne- 
eessarify  became  f  reqnent.  It  was  requisitef  therefore,  to 
Ascoyer  some  medium  of  commerce  whiek  should  be  will- 
ingly receiyed,  and  acknowledged  as  a  unirersal  sign,  and 
standard  of  value.  This  medium,  in  order  to  subserve 
the  various  purposes  of  trade,  and  to  render  itf  at  aH 
times,  a  safe  and  convenient  mean  of  exchange  ought  to 
possess  the  following  properties.  It  ought,  in  the  first 
pTace,  to  have  an  intrinsic  value,  and  to  be  in  itself  an  ob* 
ject  of  diesire,  and,  tberefore,  a  proper  sutgect  of  com- 
merce, as  wen  as  a  sign  of  wealth,  and  a  standard  of  the 
value  of  all  other  things.  This  primary  quality  is  requi^ 
site,  because  no  authority  can  ^ve  a  value  to  that  which 
possesses  none  in  the  public  estimation.  It  ought,  in  the 
next  place,  to  be  rare,  that  a  small  portion  of  it  may  rep- 
resent a  hirge  quantity  of  other  commodities,  and  be  easily 
portable  for  the  convenience  of  trade.  It  should,  for  the 
same  purpose,  be  divisible  into  minute  parts.  And,  finally 
it  ought  to  be  durable,  that  it  may  not  be  liable  to  decay 
by  being  exposed  to  the  air,  nor  be  easily  worn  and  wast- 
ed  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand. 
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ueiit  erer  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  priees  of  the  marketf 
farther  than  to  pre?ent  fraud  in  the  genuinenessy  the 
measurey  or  the  freight  of  the  artieles  brought  into  it. 
Every  arbitrary  regolationf  or  attempt  to  change  the  na- 
tnral  proportions  between  moneyt  and  other  merehandiise, 
•speciaUy,  of  provision  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  vriU  usu-^ 
ally  prove  as  abortive  as  it  would  be  pemieous  if  k^eould 
be  carried  into  effect.  This  assumed  power  over  tttv  ^jtee- 
dom  of  the  merebant,  tends  to  destroy  industry,  and  in- 
crease the  distressing  want  for  which  it  is  proposed  as 
the  mistaken  remedy.  If  scarcity  produces  an  alarming 
augmentation  of  priees,  that  very  circumstance  holds  out 
the  speediest  prospect  of  relief.  It  awakens  industiy,  and 
invites  a  prompt  supply  from  every  quarter  whence  it  can 
be  derived,  till  the  increasing  quantity  in  the  market 
again  reduces  the  price  towards  its  natural  standard.  All 
compulsion  contributes  to  drive  the  means  of  relief  out 
of  the  market,  and  to  continue  the  public  distress.  It 
were  better,  in  such  a  case,  to  afford  a  bounty  on  provi- 
sion than  to  check  the  freedom  of  its  sale,  by  limiting  its 
price. 

OF  COIITAGE. 

The  quantity  and  proportion  of  the  metals  is  determin* 
ed  by  weight.  But,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  and 
inaccuracy  which  must  attend  weighing  bullion  in  all  the 
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the  risks  of  the  sea.  A  bill  is  no  more  than  a  draft  for 
the  money  which  may  be  owing  from  one  merchant,  to 
satisfy  the  demand  which  may  be  due  to  another.  When 
equal  sums  are  to  be  remitted  from  one  nation  to  anotherf 
bills  may  be  purchased  at  par.  When  greater  sums  are 
due  from  one  than  are  to  be  receiyed  from  the  other,  the 
nation  against  which  the  balance  is  found  to  lie,  must 
make  its  remittances  in  kind,  or  must  pay  an  additional 
sum  for  bills ;  which  sum  must  be  estimated  according  to 
the  risks  of  remitting.  The  exchange,  therefore,  is 
against  that  nation,  and  bills  must  be  purchased  at  a 
price  aboYC  par.  The  balance  of  trade  between  two  na- 
tions may,  of  course,  be  generally  determinedf  at  any 
period,  by  the  rate  of  exchange. 
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ioiM  kDOwn  and  general  prineiples  of  equity  to  whiehf 
by  tlie  tacit  eonsent  of  ea8tom»  or  ilie  explicit  stipulations 
of  treatyf  they  slioald  agree  to  submit  in  their  conduct  to* 
wards  one  another. 

On  thb  suligecty  there  naturaUy  arise  two  important 
questions  : — ^In  the  first  place,  are  there  any  such  princi- 
ples which  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  obligatory  on 
all  nations  ?— ^md,  in  the  next  placci^ — by  what  authority 
are  they  pnescribed  ?  and  by  what  sanction  enforced  ? 

In  answer  to  the  former  question ;  it  has  already  been 
obsenredy  that  independent  nations  may  justly  be  viewed 
as  standing  in  the  same  relations  to  one  anotherf  as  inde- 
pendent indiTiduAlsy  preyiously  to  the  existence  of  ciyil 
society,  possessing  the  same  rights,  and  subject  to  the 
same  obligations.  This  state  has  been  denominated  the 
9tate  of  nature  And  these  rights  and  obligations  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  the  law  of  nature.  But  because  indi- 
riduals  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  actually  existing  in  this 
state,  and  its  laws  are  almost  exclusively  applicable  to 
mankind  in  their  national  capacities,  hence  the  additional 
title  has  been  given  to  it  of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  most  rude  and  barbarous  people  have  not  been 

without  some  rules,  to  ascertain  the  several  rights,  and 

regulate  the  mutual  intercourse  of  their  respective  tribes. 
VOL.  ii.  T  y 
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shoeek,  have  aequired  the  highest  reputation,  and  have 
beeome  authorities  to  whieh  even  nations  hare  eonde- 
seended  to  appeal  in  the  decision  of  their  eontroyersies. 
They  have  left  little  to  be  desired  in  the  science.  And  in 
the  respect  paid  to  the  writings  of  these  illustrious  meuf 
we  have  often  seen  the  pride  of  power  stoop  to  the  illumi- 
nation and  persuasion  of  wisdom. 

To  the  second  enquiry,  by  what  authority  is  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations  prescribed  ?  and  by  what  sanction  is 
it  enforced  on  independent  communities  l^^I  answer^— -It 
is  pre3cribed  by  custom,  and  the  implicit  or  positive  eon- 
sent  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  these  we  may 
now  add  the  United  States  of  America,  and  tlie  European 
dependencies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  who  have  all 
agreed  to  submit  nearly  to  the  same  rules. 

In  this  age  of  refinement,  and  literature,  learning  has 
shed  such  an  extensive  illumination  through  soeiety*  and 
learned  men  have  acquired  such  preponderance,  that 
their  opinions  have  become,  in  a  great  measure,  a  stand- 
ard of  civil  and  national  policy,  and,  in  many  respects,  a 
law  to  princes  and  states.  Their  authority  is  resorted  to, 
and  often  admitted  as  decisive  in  the  determination  of  con- 
troversies between  the  most  powerful  kingdoms.  But  bc« 
sides  this  indirect  authority,  the  greater  part  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  as  they  have  been 
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some  opesings  to  the  aeiaiee  in  the  proseoution  of  yovr 
fbtare  studies. 

OF  BUXES  AND  FRINCIPXES  RELATIVE  TO  A  STATE  OF 

PEACE. 

These  principles  respect  chiefly  the  independence  and 
equality  of  nations  in  their  right  of  absolute  control  over 
their  own  political  arrangements, — the  extent  of  their 
several  jurisdictionsf-— their  privileges  of  intercourse  and 
commerce  with  one  another,— 4uid9  finally,  their  mutual 
rights  of  embassy  and  representation. 

The  independence  of  states,  and  their  equality  in  rights 
and  privileges,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
And  this  perhaps  is  a  proof  that  this  law,  which  is  of  so 
modem  a  date,  has  taken  its  origin  among  nations  which, 
in  fact,  are  nearly  equal  in  geographical  extent,  and  in 
physical  power.  For  it  is  unhappily  true  in  the  history  of 
nations,  that  the  justest  claims  are  seldom  conceded  by 
such  powerful  bodies,  to  equiQr  alone,  when  tliey  possess 
force  sufficient  to  violate  them  with  impunity. 

The  rights  which  result  from  the  principle  of  the  in- 
dependence and  equality  of  states  suffer  no  change,  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  or  less  degree  of  population,  wealth, 
or  territorial  extent.  Among  these  rights  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  establishing,  or  preserving  in  perfect 
integrity,  their  own  forms  of  civil  policy,  free  from  the 
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govermnent  to  Franeci  although  it  was  in  the  most  turbu- 
lent period  of  herfrenzy^and  iheir  ostensible  motiye  waSf 
in  party  their  own  presenratioUf  was  most  justlj  reprehen-* 
sible.  And  thej  have  sinee  been  reaping  the  fruits  of 
their  folly ;  having  forced  her  into  the  career  of  foreign 
conquest^  of  which  they  themselves  have  become  the  vie- 
timsy  instead  of  leaving  her^  as  they  ought  to  have  doncy 
to  spend  her  fury,  and  the  unnatural  force  of  her  insani- 
ty on  her  own  limbs. 

The  principleSf  however,  which  have  been  just  laid 
down,  do  not  prohibit  one  state,  in  certain  circumstances, 
from  yielding  succors  to  another,  which  is  oppressed  by 
its  government,  or  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  afflicted 
by  a  dangerous  insurrection.  Tct  this  case  requires  the 
most  profound  consideration,  and  the  most  dispassionate 
tircumspection,  lest,  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  a  na- 
tion in  her  affliction,  a  faction  only  should  be  cherished, 
or  a  tyranny  protected. 

When  eivil  dissentions  exist  in  a  state  a  principle  of 
good  neighborhood,  and  of  justice,  requires  that  no  aid 
should  be  affi>rded  by  a  foreign  power  to  any  party,  un« 
less  it  is  clearly  known  to  embrace  an  undoubted  majori- 
ty of  the  people,  who  are  organized  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  afibrd  a  reasonable  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  main- 
tain their  government ;  qt,  unless  there  is  the  strongest 
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aational  eompaotSf  when  once  made  under  the  proper  au- 
thoritiesy  impose  dutiesy  and  ereate  rights  of  the  most  sa- 
ered  and  inviolable  nature.  They  cannot  justly  be  an« 
nulled^  or  altered  at  the  supposed  interest^  or  couTenience 
of  one  of  the  parties ;  but  require^  for  the  purpose  of  any 
BUidillcation  or  ohangCy  the  dear  and  explicit  consent  of 
all  who  were  engaged  in  the  original  contract  And  if 
any  doubt  or  uncertainty  arise  in  their  interpretation,  jus- 
tice requires  that  the  most  fair  and  obvious  exposition 
be  given  to  their  terms ;  in  which  a  candid  and  equitable 
spirit  will  derive  great  assbtanee  firom  considering  the  ob- 
jects originally  proposed  by  the  parties  to  be  respectively 
accomplished  by  the  treaty ;  the  evils  to  be  corrected,  or 
the  advantages  to  be  gained. 

In  the  TTnited  States  treaties  concluded  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  are  made  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  national  judiciary  is,  consequently,  charged  with 
iheir  interpretation,  and  furnishing  the  rule  for  their  exe- 
eution  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states.  This  is  a  mea- 
sure fraught  with  the  g^atest  wisdom  and  equity ;  and 
peculiarly  calculated,  as  far  as  depends  on  the.  United 
States,  to  preserve  these  important  conventional  laws  from 
Infractions  occasioned  by  ignorance,  injustice,  or  ambi- 
tion. 

It  has  been  made  a  serious  question  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions, whether  or  not  a  revolution  in  the  government  of 
vo£.  ii.  z  z 
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jfut  of  tbe  iHNUidaiy  between  two  states^  it  ought  to  be 
doniideredt  at  &r  as  it  extends,  as  a  natural^  high  way,  in 
mbiebt  eonseqaentlyy  tbe  navigation  should  be  free,  and 
MmoMMi  to  both  nations ;  unless  otherwise  restrietedf  op 
aprnqwiated  by  explieit  treaty.  If  a  river  be  divided  be- 
tween the  territories  of  two  nations,  so  that  the  one  indo- 
les its  mouth,  and  the  other  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
flame  stream,  the  dicUtes  of  reason  evidently  require  that 
the  navigation  of  the  whole  should  be  equally  open  to 
those  who  inhabit  the  superior,  or  the  inferior  part  of  the 
eliannel,  eaoh  giving  to  the  other  sufficient  national 
pledges  for  their  mutual  seourity,  and  for  the  peaceable 
and  friendly  use  of  that  liberty. 

Another  question  wbieh  has  occupied  the  civilians  of 
Europe  with  no  small  degree  of  zeal  for  more  than  a 
eentuiy  past,  regards  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  which 
may  be  exercised  by  any  state  over  tbe  open  ocean.  Some 
.motions,  on  account  of  their  great  maritime  superiority, 
or,  on  pretence  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  com- 
merce, or  their  dominions,  have  advanced  claims  to  pre- 
eminent control  over  particular  seas.  Great-Britain  has 
pushed  her  demands  farther  than  any  other  nation ;  and, 
by  the  haughtiness  with  which  they  have  been  urged,  has 
raised  to  herself  many  enemies.  The  ideas  of  mankind, 
on  this  subject,  however,  havcf  for  a  considerable  time, 
been  growing  more  just  and  lilieral.  llie  ocean  is  re- 


irefuMd  to  any  where  it  is  not  likely  to  be  alrased  or  at- 
tended with  national  danger.  Bat  when  a  stranger  is  ad- 
Biitted  into  any  nation^  reason  and  humanity  require  that 
he  should  be  eonsidered  by  the  same  aet  as  taken  under 
its  proteetlon.  His  property^  as  well  as  his  personal 
safbty,  is  deemed  to  be  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
power  and  justice  of  its  laws.  He  still  retains  the  right 
to  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases ;  or,  if  he  dies  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  foreign  state,  a  benoTolent  justice  seems 
to  require  that  it  should  be  presenred  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  public  authority,  and  restored  to  the  requisition  of 
the  goyemment  of  his  native  country.^ 

It  is  an  obvious  principle  in  this  code,  in  the  next  place, 
that,  if  a  stranger  In  a  foreign  country  eivjoys  the  pro- 
tection, he  u  also  subject  to  the  control,  of  its  laws. 
During  his  residence,  it  is  his  duty  to  demean  himself  as 
a  good  and  peaceable  citiaen,  and  orderly  su^ect.  And 
ii^  in  any  thing,  he  oflfends  against  this  rule,  he  shall  be 
fuljected  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  as  if  he  were  a  nativeu 
If  there  be  strong  and  well  supported  suspicions  of  his 
abusing  the  privilege  of  a  stranger  to  any  hostile,  or  un- 
friendly  purpose,  such  as  attempting  to  excite  disaffection 

*  For  a  long  time  these  rights  were  little  understood  in  Eu- 
rope, and  were  hardly  known  in.the  rest  of  the  world.  Even  till 
very  late  years  the  droit  dTaubam^  as  it  was  called,  remained  a 
stain  on  the  humanity  of  France. 
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vations  has  gtren  rise  to  a  elaas  of  meii  resMing  neaar 
tomigtk  eonrts  as  Cheh*  representatires ;  through  whoa 
•Qeh  eommuoieations  migjit  be  made^  or  propositions  re- 
oeiTed  as  go  to  affoet  the  interest  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  sent. 

On  this  sabject  the  following  principles  are  oniyersally 
admitted.  The  ambassador  of  an  independent  nation  pos- 
sesses within  that  country  to  wliich  he  has  been  received^ 
all  the  independent  rights  of  the  nation  which  he  repre- 
sents.— ^His  person,  of  consequence,  is  saored,  and  invio- 
lable—-He  is  not  amenable  to  the  civil,  or  criminal  Juris- 
diction of  the  state  within  which  he  resides.-— Tet,  if 
lie  shovld  so  far  fbrget  the  rights  of  the  nation  as  to  in- 
onlt  its  goTcmment,— 4o  Intrigue  with  its  parties, — to 
oontraTene  its  laws,— ^or  to  attempt  to  foment  sedition  or 
Insnrrection,  the  govemment  whose  displeasure  he  has 
incurred  may  apply  to  that  whose  representative  he  is, 
>prith  a  request  that  he  may  be  recalled :  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  state,  if  it  l)e  disposed  to  preserve  the 
relations  of  amity  and  friendship  subsisting  between  them, 
to  reeal  him«— There  are  certain  eases  in  which  the  ex- 
igeney  of  aflTairs  may  require  tliat  he  be  immediately  or- 
dered to  quit  the  territories  which  he  has  abused.  The 
public  safety  may  even  demand  that  his  person  be  confin- 
•d.  The  government,  however,  which  proceeds  to  such 
severe  measureSf  must  rely  on  the  justice  of  the  state 
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LECTU^  XXXI. 


OF  UlWS  BSULTITB  TO  A  STATB  OV  WAB^  AKD  OV  HBV- 

TBAI.ITT. 

Thejust  causes  of  wan— *0f  t%e  time  and  manner  of  earn' 
meneing  war^^^On  the  means  of  carrying  on  war^ — Dis^ 
turbing  the  peaceable  husbandman  in  the  labors  of  the 
Jleldf  frivaieering  at  seof  conjlseating  or  sequestrating 
debts  or  property  in  the  public  funds,  sei%ing  7)essels  in 
the  harbors  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  iniquitous f 
and  impoUtic^^On  the  method  of  terminating  war. — Of 
laws  relative  to  a  state  of  neutrality. — Cfthe  commerce 
of  neutral  nations. — Of  contraband  goods. — Of  ^^ 
goods  of  an  enemy  nation  on  board  of  neutral  vessels* 
.^€f  the  right  of  search. — €f  the  prindfte  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods. — Cfthe  inviolability  of 
neutral  territory.-^Two  questions,  1.  Have  vessels  of 
war  a  right  to  bring  thdr  prixes  into  neutral  ports  and 
there  expose  them  to  sale  ?  2.  Have  neutral  nations  a 
right  to  enter  into  a  commerce  with  a  belligerent,  which 
they  did  not  enjoy  in  timeqf  peace  ? 

NATIONS  are  often  necessarily  engaged  in  warsy 
through  the  pridoi  Jealousy,  or  ambition  of  foreign  pow- 
ers. And,  not  nnfrequently,  they  mistake  their  own  pas^ 
VOL.  ii.  3  a  • 


mde  by  the  subjects  fj^  another  state»  to^vefased  to  be 
ledressed  after  proper  aj^liiatioo  made  for  the  purpose 
by  the  goTemment  of  that  nation  whose  eitizeiil!»  ha^ 
been  injared,  may  be  deemed  a  reasonable  eause  of  war. 

If  a  nation  is  found  armingi  and  putting  itself  in  a 
threatening  posture  of  offence*  and  refuses  to  desist,  or  to 
give  an  amicable  explanation  of  its  conduct  to  another 
which  has  probable  grounds  for  apprehending  some  medi- 
tated aggression  on  its  safety,  or  its  rights,  this  state  of 
hostile  preparation  has  been  held  by  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations  to  be  a  justifiable  cause  of  war« 

ON  THE  TIME  AND  MANNER  OF  COMMENCING  WAB. 

"War,  whieh  is  accompanied  by  so  many  calamities  to 
mankind,  ought  seldom  to  be  undertaken  till  every  pacific 
measure  has  been  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  redress  of  inju- 
ries actually  received,  or  satisfaction  with  regard  to  those 
dangers  which  are  justly  apprehended.  One  exception 
there  is  to  this  principle.  When  sufficient  reason  has 
been  given  to  believe  that  all  application  will  be  fruitless 
to  a  predetermined  enemy  i  and  delay  will  only  be  yield- 
ing him  greater  advantages  to  commence  an  attack  with 
success,  in  subh  case,  the  injured  party  may  strike  his 
blow  whenever  he  finds  it  most  convenient  for  himself. 

Formerly  it  was  customary  to  precede  hostilities  by  a 
public  dettiaration  of  war,  and  some  nations  have  aecom- 
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pttiied  tbis  irftntftetioa  with  eereaioiiies  of  gre^i  fiirnuj** 
![/.«  This  pnietiee  ka«  bei*  growiag  into  disuse  aaMBg 
t^  DafioQs  of  Euit^.  And  it  is  now  only  neeessary  that 
cmeh  slate  take  Che  most  early  means  of  apprising  its  own 
eitizens  of  the  state  of  hostility  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  will  always  be  apprized 
of  it  by  the  aet  which  engages  the  nation  in  war :  for  it 
ean  be  undertaken  only  in  consequence  of  a  solemn  decree 
of  Congress.  By  this  wise  provision  of  our  constitution> 
the  people  are  defended  in  the  beat  possible  manner^  from 
the  risk  of  unneeessary  wars^  which  usually  springs 
either  from  the  mistaken  pride  and  ambition  of  princes^  or 
Ibe  iaeoDsiderate  passioos  of  a  heated  populace. 

Oir  THB  MBAN8  OF  CARBYIIfG  ON  WAWU 

The  means  of  justifiable  hostility  and  oflfenee>  are  all 
weapons  of  injury^  and  methods  of  compulsion  and  foree, 
which  can  tend  most  effectually  to  weaken  and  subdue  an 
encmyi  and  to  bring  him^  at  lengthy  to  reasonable  terms 
of  pacification.  Reparation  of  injuries^  and  restoration  of 
peace  upon  equitable  terms  are  the  legitimate  objects  of 
every  just  and  reasonable  war ;  and  no  measures  of  yio- 
lence  will  be  permitted  by  a  magnanimous  people  nvhieh 

*  The  Romans  sent  a  herald  to  the  enemy's  borders  to  de- 
,mand  redress;  and,  if  they  did  not  obtain  the  satis&ction  they 
expected  within  thirty  days,  the  herald  returned,  and  hurled  a 
spear  into  their  territory  in  tdken  of  defiance)  or  as  a  denuncia* 
tion  of  hostility.  « 
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d»  MtdirMtlyoiHiti^Pkto  these  eadi^Bltfy  neu  of  in. 
iqpirMl;  t^ini^  oilfhiieliiigpeath  In  tlwaidor  oflittttkrb 
allowaUle  in  an  enemy.  Bui  all  mmeeeuiiry  ae4  d  i^-* 
el^9  sueh  as  the  use  of,peiseoed  we^ionsy  peisoning 
springs  or  proYisions,  refusing  quarters  to  a  Taaqubhed 
enemy^  or^  after  laying  down  their  arniSy  redueing  them 
to  slavery » eompelling  them  to  light  against  their  eountry^ 
or  oppressing  them  by  a  rigorous  eonllnementy  are  as  ab- 
horrent from  true  magnanimityy  as  firom  true  humanity. 

Individuals  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  culpable  in 
any  war.  They  are  entitled^  therefore^  when  in  our  power, 
to  all  possible  lenity,  and  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  ordi* 
nary  sympathies  of  humanity.  On  the  same  principles, 
all  devastations  committed  on  the  property  of  unarmed 
husbandmen,  peaceably  pursuing  the  labors  of  the  field, 
are  unwarrantable.  This  is  making  war  on  human  nature, 
not  on  an  enemy.  These  acts  of  wanton  devastation  are 
not  less  unwise,  than  unjust ;  by  destroying  the  means  of 
subsistence  which,  in  the  end,  may  become  necessary  to 
the  destroyers  themselves.  One  exception  may  be  ima- 
gined to  this  rule.  Wlien  a  general  has  it  in  his  power, 
by  destroying  the  provisions  of  a  country,  to  impede  the 
dangerous  course  of  a  vietorious  enemy.  Such  an  action, 
however,  can  be  justified  only  on  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation. 
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MitlesfMss  of  dupositioDy  and  muifests  in  iBclinationf 
fs  well  as  possesses  \he  power  to  dis^prb  her  neighbors^ 
extraordinary  seourities  may  justly  be  demanded  of  herf 
fiir  her  future  paeifie  Intentions.  On  this  prineiple  oau- 
tionary  fortresses  within  her  territory  may  sometimes  be 
required  to  be  delivered  up^  to  be  garrisoned  by  the 
troops  of  tihe  injured  nation,  or  of  some  friendly  and 
allied  power,  as  a  more  effeotual  guard  against  future 
ud  Miden  infraetions  of  the  present  peaee. 


To  the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  reasonable  terms  of 
aecommodation  are  hardly  to  be  expeeted,  except  where 
mUions  are  so  nearly  equal  in  strength,  either  by  them- 
selves, or  their  alliances,  that  equitable  compromise  is 
preferable  im  prolonged  and  fruitless  contest  5  or  where^ 
en  the  other  hand,  they  are  surrounded  by  nations  who 
have  formed  to  themselves  such  a  system,  and  balance 
cffowtTf  that  they  find  a  common  interest  in  not  suffer- 
ing any  one  state  to  acquire  too  great  a  superiority  over 
another,  and  too  great  %  preponderance  in  the  general 
scale. 

We  are  prone  to  flatter  the  age  in  which  we  live  on  its 

•  

superior  advances  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  But  the  im- 
provements which  have  recently- been  introduced  into  the 
law  of  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  reason  which  has  pre- 
sided in  the  treaties  of  her  different  powers,  for  more 
voIm  it.  3  b 
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sabsistiog  between  the  neutral,  and  the  <^^site  b^iger- 
ent  power;^  unless  the  stipulated  suppUes  go  to  sueh 
extent  as,  by  reasonable  oonstruetipn,  to  destroy  her 

* 

right  to  the  pririleges  of  neutrality,  and  render  her,  id 
faet,  a  party  in  the  war. 

Tan  Bynkershoek  and  Yattel  have  both  proposed  a 
limitation  to  this  principle,  maintaining  that  if  a  win*  be 
manifestly  unjust  on  the  part  of  a  nation  to  which  cer- 
tain suecors  have  been  stipulated,  the  stipulation  is,  by 
that  circumstance,  rendered  yoid.  In  all  other  cases  4hey 
contend  for  its  obligation. — ^This  decision  of  these  emi- 
nent writers  seems  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  yery  lax 
national  morality.  If  it  is  lawful  for  a  nation  to  judge  of 
the  justice  of  the  oaiise  of  another,  with  whom  she  has 
federal  engagements,  before  she  is  obliged  to  fulfil  tbem^ 
it  were  as  well  they  had  not  been  contracted.  Where  a 
goTemment  has  an  interest  to  decline  complying  with  its 
engagements,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  reasons  to  justify 
its  refusal.  A  wise  people  will  always  be  cautious  with 

*  A  late  example  of  this  doctrine  happened  in  the  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden.  [A.  IJ.  1 788]  Denmark  was  bound 
by  previous  treaty  to  furnish  to  Russia  a  certain  number  of  ships 
and  troops.  This  stipulation  she  accordingly  fulfilled  without 
breaking  her  friendship  with  Sweden.  Yet  such  treaties  are 
generally  dangerous  in  the  issue,  and  ought  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
be  entered  into,  except  between  nations  who  find  it  necessary 
for  their  common  safety  to  form  such  reciprocal  leagues. 


^MumiM  M  inteiMpC  a  voyage^  are  vmde  liable  fbr  all 
4anage«  oommitted  ia  the  exerciie  of  thk  right,  and  for 
idl  lessee  dnt  shall  result  from  the  detention  of  the  mer- 
tshaat. 

Not  only  the  goods  denominated  contraband,  but  all 
property  of  the  enemy  discovered  on  board  of  a  neutral 
vessel,  has  hitherto^  by  the  law  of  nations,  been  made 
liaUe  to  seizure.  But  this  principle  has  often  become  the 
eource  of  so  many  abuses,  and  is  always  attended  with  so 
much  vexation  toUie  fair  trader,  that  some  nations  have, 
with  great  reason,  attempted,  in  their  late  treaties,  to 
eorreet  the  evil,  by  making  the  vessels  of  the  contracting 
powers,  when  one  may  ha|^a  to  be  in  the  relation  of 
aeutrality,  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  is  engaged  in 
war,  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  freight  universally.  In 
whatever  countries  these  treaties  exist  they  form  so  many 
positive  laws,  in  amendment  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
aeknowledged  as  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  on  the 
subject.  And  happy  would  it  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
commercial  world,  and  not  unfavorable  to  the  objects  of 
le^timate  warfare,  if  the  principle  were  adopted  by  all 
nations  that  neutral  bottoms  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient 

protection  to  the  property  which  they  convey.* 

« 

*  The  celebrated  marine  ordonnances  of  France  issued  1 68 19 
amended  in  1 694  and  1704,  and  perfected  in  1 744,  are  calculated 
to  ascertain  by  the  best  and  clearest  rules  that  ever  were  pub- 
lished, the  genuineness  of  neutral  vessels,  and  their  cargoes. 
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•r  pursuit ;  0T9  as  Yan  Byukenhoek  expresses  bimseir^ 
dumfervd  opus.  This  is  an  exception  whieh  will  be  foui|P 
▼ery  dangerous  in  praetiee.  And  the  United  States  have 
judged  better,  who  have  given  the  oognizanee  of  aU  cap- 
tures made  within  their  jurisdiction,  to  the  district  courts. 
But  no  vessel  should  be  permitted  to  take  refuge  in  a 
neutral  harbor  with  the  yiew  of  making  preparations 
there  to  renew  the  contest.  And,  generally,  all  military 
equipments,  or  naval  armaments  made  by  any  belligerent 
powers  within  the  jurisdiction  of  neutrals,  are  contrary 
to  the  rights  of  neutrality.  K  a  yessel  of  war,  having 
suffered  damages  at  sea,  has  been  foreed,  by  stress  of 
weather,  into  the  harbor  of  a  neutral  nation,  she  may  be 
permitted  to  repair  those  damages ;  but  must  depart 
without  making  any  other  equipment. 

A  neu|lral  nation  may  rightfully  prohibit  all  yessels  of 
war  entering  her  harbor^,  if  she  conceives  the  general 
interests  of  her  peace  and  safety  require  it,  except  when, 
eompelled  by  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  they  find  themselves 
obliged  to  take  refuge  within  them  for  a  short,  and  limited 
time.  If  no  such  prohibition  exists,  vessels  of  force,  as 
well  as  merchant  ships  belonging  to  different  powers  at 
war  may,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations,  use  the 
harbors  of  a  neutral  state  asanassylum  in  cases  of  immi* 
nent  danger,  or  as  convenient  stages  of  refreshment  in 
long  and  hazardous  voyages.  But,  in  no  ease  shall  they 
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Hie  reader  is  requested  to  correct  tlie follow- 
ing errors. 

Vol.  1,  pi«e  19,   line  1 — drofrr  for  diverHty, 
— *  pige  86,  line  8 — tfiktrt  tat  i^cer. 
^— page  87,   line  6---iiHert  on  bcMVbiifuttii^ect/fy. 
——  p^e  110.  line  16— lAcr  •ftiruHfy  inanrt  omMif  thepnpk* 
-'—   —     line  17— ttfWnilAnv(/f«in«TtftyfJl£/fWt. 
•—  page  1S4,  line  \i— external  ftir  Mrmtd. 
——  pi^  15S,  line  3      •tcHtmry  fyr  rxritenient* 
*—  page  166,  line  18— ftfttTTIrmer  intcxt  httd* 

—  pi«e  S41,  line  1 — ifrilu*  out  A*. 
Vul.  S,  page  48,    line  17— Aw  for  have, 

-^—  page  57,        nocr— Craro/  for  Crffirof . 

—  —    —  denigue  fdrilnuqve. 
"^•^         ••          '           otoTir  fiir  atoue* 
page  #7,   line  lS-6Mdtur  befietd. 

— "  page  60,    line  s  fhMu  bottom— <n^m/0i/#  for  <fy;efUiiiM. 

—  page  77,    line  4  from  bottom— a«ir  furrrott. 

-—  page  103,  line  5fkaB  boCtom^-^Arrona  ror  Cheermeu, 
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